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DofQ  Dan'a  Fiddle : 

''Tho  housekeeper  sprang  to  her  feet.  Phil  neurly 
dropped  fiddle  and  bow,  for  there,  to  bis  consterna- 

tioov  stood  tho  judge  and  his  daughter '' 

[MfTMif,  XiorQ  A  imoiny.  •...*••••••••«.   •.»••••••  ouu, 

IMrik  Dtydon'a  Bonansa : 

''Tbo  woman  advaneea  till  within  a  few  steps ;  then  stops 
and  speaks:  'Are  you  Nora  Dauntless r'  she  asks". . 

]>8f  ,  A  Fraetieal 

BcB  Johnof  Anstria: 

Tho  Groas  of  Gold  at  Batisbon,  where  Don  Joliu  was  Bom ; 

FOfftrait  of  Don  John 

JMrait  ol  Barbara  ron  Blomberr,  Mother  of  jOon  John. . 
IkHtli  of  Lapanto,  Cetober  7th,  1571.    From  the  Painting 

bf  Monuon 

Gdtaf  ol  Iho  Popo  at  tho  Time  of  tho  Battle 

Jkm  Joka  of  Awtria  Taking  Learo  of  Philip  11.  before 

riitaiifiii  to  tho  Low  Coontriea 

■on  Ifoalinga.    flomorona  Illnstratioo. 

r*»0|m%. 

■0 OhnMls  Blood: 

■tf  BO  Ummm  go  boakwaid  or  forward,    Boneath 
kMNqpioo* 
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Ear  for  Mosie,  An 

Baster  Costoms \ 

Blephanta  and  its  Cares : 

Basso  Belieros  on  the  Books  near  the  Templo  Care  of  £lo- 
phanta 

Exterior  of  the  Great  Care  on  the  Island  of  Elqilumta; 
Interior  of  the  Temple  Care 

Banquet  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  tiie  Temple  Care. . 
EreofSt  John,  The: 

St  John's  Dsy  Sports  in  Germany 

Maidens  of  Little  Bussia  Keeping  St.  John's  Dsj 

1.espinr  through  St  JohnV  Fire  in  Alsace • 

Sr John's  Fires  at  Saekkersten , 

Throwing  Sardanapalos  in  8t  John's  Fountain  at  Aiz, 
France 

St  John's  Fire  in  Wnrtembea|f ;  Irana  Cupala,  or  8t 
John's  Fire,  in  Bussia 

StJohn  the  Baptist 

Equorea  Forbesiana 

Eunice,  The,  a  Marine  Annelid 

Fatal  Chamber,  Tho: 

**  *  it  is  my  bedroom,'  said  Julie,  with  tremulous  indignation. 
'  Surely  monsieur  will  not  suppose  that  a  man  could  bo 

concealed  in  it '  "  • 

Fate  that  Passed  her  By,  The : 

**  In  a  second  a  bony  hand  stretched  out  between  the  iron 

bars,  end  elutohed  the  mantle  tightly  " 

First  Meeting,  The.    From  a  Painting  by  Jacques  Wagrez^ 

em^rared  by  Baude 

Fish,  Curious 248, 263,  876, 

Fire  O'clock  Tea,  A  : 

***Yoor  ring.  Jack,' she  aays,  lifting  her  lorely  hand  to 
him.  *  See,  it  is  on  my  finger  now.'  She  slowly 
draws  it  off,  takes  his  large  hand  and  cloees  it  on  it '' 

Floral  Border •••• •• 

Florence : 

View  of  Florence  from  the  Boboli  Gardens 

A  Shrine  in  the  Old  Qusrter ;  A  Pieker-up  of  Unconsidered 

Trifles ;  A  Peripatetic  Wine  Vender 

Ghiberti's  Bronze  Door  in  the  Campanile 

The  Picture-j^allerr  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

The  Campanile  and  Duomo 

A  Boat-race  on  the  Arno;  A  Street  Well;  Dante's  House. 
Michael  Angelo'a*'  David"  at  San  Miniato;  A  Florentine 

Faster ;  IjO  Sooppio  del  Carro • 

Flower-girl  of  Pompeii,  A 

Flyingflsh,  249 ;  and  ito  Foes,  253 ;  Flying  Gumem. 

Friend's  Vtngeance,  The : 

*'  *  Oh,  Alan,  am  I  mad  P  Such  words!  Say  I  am  mad; 
you  do  not  hate  n:e !'  and  Violet  knelt  before  bim  in 

an  agony  of  supplication" , 

Frosty  Morning.  A 

Fuentarabia,  Spain,  A  Street  in «,. 

Game  of  Cribba;;:?,  A.    From  a  Design  by  Dadd 

Games,  The  History  of : 

Annual  Ching  -  yaong,  or  Kite-flying  Festiral  in  China ; 

Game  of  Stoolball  in  Kngland 

Game  of  La  Crosse ;  Uot  Cockles 

A  Gurae  of  Polo «... 

The  Game  of  Lawn  Tennis 

German  Children  on  Stilts ;  A  Playground 

Genoa. 30D, 

"  Uentle,  lovin?,  pood,   wearing  the  rose    of   womanhood." 

Drawn  by  Emily  Mitchell 

Geysers : 

Giant  Geyser  of  the  Yellowstone  in  Action 

Figure  Showing  Belatire  Bulk  of  Steam  to  Water  from 
which  it  is  Derived  ;  Figure  Showing  Gejser-tube  in 
Communication  with  Carern  ;  Figure  Illustrating  the 
Carem  Theory ;  Figure  Illustrating  the  Dependenoo 
of  Ebullition  on  Pressure ;  Artificial  Geyser ;  Model 

of  Gejser 

Geysers  of  the  Firehole  Basin,  Yellowitone 

Section  of  Great  Geyser 

Bird*8-eye  View  of    loelsnd    Geyser,  and   Neighboring 

Springs^ 

Mud  Ueyier  in  Action ;  Visit  to  the  Geysers  in  Icelsnd. . . 
Tho  King  of  Denmark  Witnessing  the  Eruption  of  tho 

Great  Geyser  in  Iceland \ 

Glaotors: 

Tho  Mer  de  Glaeo ;  Union  of  Soreral  Glaciers  into  Ono 

^  GrsotStnam 

Maifinal  Crarasasa ;  Inuginarr  Section  of  Glacier ;  Tho 
Alotob  Glaaior.  Bwltaerland;  Track  of  lea  on  Roek 
in  Cantnl  Park,  Now  York ;   Glacier  of  riaach, 
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Glaciers — Continued. 

The   Mer  de   Glace,   Switzerland;  Work  of  Glacier*  ia 

Westcbetter  County,  New  York 

Xordenskjold's    Exploration    of    the    Great    Greenland 

Glacier ;  Amon^  the  Glaoiers  of  Mont  Blanc 

Glore  and  the  Lions,  The 

Going  Orer  to  the  JLnemy: 

^  Leslie  Warren  stafu  up  to  meet  her.  He  feeli  ai  if  he 
were  taken  by  surprise  '*;  •*  The  younj?  girl  cried  out 
and  Jjeslie  sprang  forward  to  lend  his  assittance *'...• 

Going  to  Church  on  Christmas  Day. 

Governor *s  Dinner,  The: 

^  The  door  is  pushed  gently  open,  and  a  dark  figure  crosses 

the  gray  of  the  twilight  sky*' 

Guiana  Sketches' -17-r 

Half  a  Dollar  : 

•*  •  You  must  put  it  on  first/ she  said,  resting  her  h-md  softly 
on  bii  bosom,  and  holding  the  ring  toward  him" .... 

Half-holiday.  A 

Halobates,  The 

Hanging  Up  the  Mistletoe.     Drawn  by  W.  11.  Uvtreml 

Hanway,  Jonas,  The  I'hilanthropist 

Happy  Face,  A 

Uaanted— By  What?: 

•*A  form  stood  in  the  narrow  doorway  framed  in  the 
■hadows— the  tall,  Might  figure  of  Fannie  Upton  ". . 

Hawk  and  Hound.     Illustration 

Homes  of  Charlotte  Brout6  and  Harriet  Martineau  : 

Charlotte  Bronto  

Uaworth  Parsonage,  Home  uf  Charlotte  Bront6  ;  Haworth 

Church 

Harriet  Murtineau 

iUsidence  of  Harriet  Marlineiiu  ut  Ambleside,  on  Lake 

Windermere 

How  Uniform  Standard-time  Came  Abuut : 

William  P.  Allen 

Professor  Charles  P.  Dowd  ;  Professor  J.  K.  Ke?s 

Profeesor  F.  A.  P.  Barnard ;  The  Time-ball 

Receiring  the  Time  from  Washington .' 

Outline  Map,  with  Diald  Showing  Standard  Kailway-time 
How  we  Encountered  the  Martin  Gang  : 

***  Curse 'em,  no;  not  a  single  rope  left  to  climb  up  by,  and 

we  never  can  get  on  board  without  ladders,'  said  one'* ; 

*'  The  ponderous  anchor  went  crashing  through  the 

frail  boat " 

"  In  the  opening  was  a  human  hand  beckoning  to  me"; 
"  Jake  Martin  had  the  noose  as  fairly  placed  round 
his  neck  as  could  have  been  doue  by  the  executioner". 

I  Met  my  Love  at  Morning 

India,  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Temples  of : 

The  Gopnrnm  of  the  Temple  of  Tan j ore 

Portico  of  a  Temple  at  Tnpetty  

Porch  of  the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Columns 

Ruined  Temple  of  Sarputha 

The  Seven  I'sigotlas  of  Mahabalipur,  near  Chinglepitt 

Mnndapam  and  Portul  of  Seringbam  Temple,  near  Curram 

Chief  Gopuram  of  Combaconum ^ 

In  the  Claws : 

•*  Little  did  I  imagine  that  within  ten  paces  of  me  crouched 

an  enormous  leopard*' 

Irving,  Henry,  and  his  Work  : 

Henry  Irviny,  Portrait  of 

As  Lonia  IX,  • 

A*  Hhylock 

As  DuboiCj 

As  Eugene  Aram 

As  Macbeth  • 

As  Hamlet 

As  Benedick 

Italian  Crone  in  her  Kitchen,  An. 
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Java,  Scene  of  Great  Earthquake  in 1 24,     1 26 


King  of  the  Eggs,  The;  Snaring  Wild  Fowl  on  the  hland  of 

Sylt,  neir  Schleswi?,  Germany 

Kisi,  and  What  Came  oif  It,  A  : 

***  But  let  me  go,  please,'  said  Dotty,  putting  one  little 
plump  hand  against  his  shoulder  and  trying  to  push 

berself  away** 

of  the  Olden  Time 

of  Kali,  The : 
** '  I  will  meet  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  he 
woaM  profane,  and  this  will  lay  him  at  my  feet,  the 
Tiettiii  of  a  jittt  revenge' " 
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Last  Gladiatorial  Fight.     From  a  Painting  by  Stallaert 

Leila: 

'*  With  a  shriek  like  one  thoroughly  demented,  the  ezeited 
girl  threw  herself  from  her  horse  over  the  low  railing 

into  the  iwiff 

Life  in  New  York  in  its  Later  Colonial  OaTt : 

The  Kennedy  Honse  and  the  New  York  Bowling  Green.* 

Santa  Claus  or  St.  Nicholas,  the  Patron  of  New  York. . . . 

The  Old  Bridewell  in  the  Park ;  The  Old  ProToat,  now 

Hall   of  Records,  Engraved  by  Anderson,  the  First 

New  York  Wood-engraver ;  New  York  Colonial  Paper 

The  Dances  of  Colonial  Days • 

The  New  York  Hospital 

The  Stamp-act  Riots  in  New  York 

•    The  Old  Walton  Uou^e,  Pearl  Street,  in  Modern  Timet; 

The  Swamp  Church 

Life's  Cross,  A : 

'*  There,  in  the  rock-hewn  chair,  in  her  muslin  dress,  and 
mantle  of  gay  plaid,  both  of  them  drenched  and  stained 
with  rain  and  earth,  lay  Marion,  cold  and  dead"  .... 
Life  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ocean  : 

The  Equorea  Forbesiana ;  The  Berry-bearing  Sargasaum ; 

Cltodora 

Antennurius   MannorntuH,  a   Nest-building   Fish    of  the 
Sargasso  Sea;   Portuguese  Man-of-war;    Flying-fish 

Proper ■ 

Flying  Gurnets 

Flying-fish  and  its  Foes;    llulobates  or  Sea- walker;  The 

Pvrosoma 

Lightning  IVints  on  the  Human  Body 

Little  Knitter,  The 

Living  Homes : 

Fish  (Platystoma;  in  whose  Mouth  other  Fish  Live  j  Fish 

Living  in  Sea  Cucumber ...• 

Fish  (Premnas)  that  Lives  in  the  Interior  of  an  Anemone; 

Sea  Anemone  Showing  Orifice  into  which  Fish  Retire. 

Star   Fish  (Asterias)  in  which  Lives  a  Fiah  (Fieraster) ; 

Fish  that  Lives  in  a  Jelly-fish,  Appearing  aa  if  in  a 

Glass  Case;  Fishes  that  Live  up  among  the  Deadly 

Tentacles  of  the  Physalia 

Claw  of  Polydectes,  a  Crab  that  Carries  a  Living  Anemone 
Growing  on  the  Inner  Surface  of  the  Claw ;  Sea  An- 
emones; Hermit  Crab  in  an  Old  Shell ;  Bamaclea  and 

Young  Crab  Fastened  on  a  Sea  Anemone. 

Lost  in  Sahara : 

"  Berth  threw  all  his  remaining  strength  into  the  cry, 
*■  A' man  !  a*man !'  (Water,  water !)    He  was  aniwered 

by  a  glad  shout " 

Lurlei,  The.     Marble  Statue  by  Robert  Cauer , , 


Madonna,  St.  Jerome  and  Marv  Magdalen.    From  the  Picture 

by  Correggio,  in  the  Museum  at  I'arma 

Mahlemuhtes  of  Alaska 676, 

Maid  of  Kent,  A • 

Man's  Pitiful  Hate  and  a  Woman's  Hateful  Pity,  A : 

"  In  an  instant  she  had  t<»rn  otf  the  boot  and  applied  the 
little  heel  so  sharply  to  the  thick  plate  that  it  ibir- 

ered  '' •  • 

M  argot  Delaye  : 

''  Summoning  all  her  strength,  she  dislodged  several  mas- 
sive stones,  that  swept  soldier  and  ladder  down 

Mary.    From  a  I^aiutiiig  by  Jan  Van  Beers. 

Meditation.     From  a  Painting  by  Saintin 

Merry  Time,  A.   By  Henrietta  Ronner 

Meiv  : 

First  Rufisian  Explorers  of  Gas's  of, 

Northern  Gate  of  Fortress  of;  Tvpes  of  Women  of 

Messalina.     From  a  Painting  by  Kaulbach. 

Mexican  Calendar  Stone.     From  the  Original  Arcbirologieal 

Museum 

Milk  under  the  Microscope 

Modest  Assurance.     Humorous  Illustration 

Monterey,  the  Metropolis  of  Northern  Mexico : 

Fountain  in  the  Plaza  of  Zaragosa 

The  Virginia  Bridge ;  Casa  de  Haselbart 

Interior  of  the  Casa  de  Haselbart 

The  Cathedral  of  Monterey » 

Style  of  Native  House  at  Monterey 

Months  of  the  Year,  The.     By  Montbard : 

January ....• • 

February  

March . .' 

April •    

May 

June •••• -  - 

Moonlight  in  Veuioe.    From  an  Original  Fibdag  by  11 

Rico •^•••.•. 
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Horainf 's  Ammement,  A : 

**  Iiorii  fell  on  her  knees  bj  the  side  of  the  couch  where  he 
WM  liltiBg,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  strove  to  check 

her  moans  " 

Moroceo  and  the  Moors : 

General  View  of  Morocco ;  View  of  the  Port  of  Saflft. 

Tower  at  Moroceo 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco . .  • « 

Conntrr  Women  near  Fez 

View  of  Tetnan ;  The  Great  Atlai 

Pkltca  of  the  GoTomor  of  Mequinez • 

A  Wealthy  Jewess  of  Tangier. . . » 

Metiier  Loto.    From  a  Painting  by  Conrad  Kiesel 

llout  Etna,  New  Craters 

MoomerbTthe  Dead,  The 

Mystery  of  the  Hearth  : 

**  With  an  audible  groan,  uttered  as  if  he  felt  sure  no  one 

on  earth  heard  it,  he  stooped  over  the  hole  in  the  hearth, 

and  seized  a  dark  object  that  rose  slowly  to  riew  in 

his  arms.    It  was  the  body  of  a  woman".  ..•!...••• 

MysteiT  of  Woodlawn  Cottage,  The : 

**  £oline,  with  happy  smiles,  watched  his  little  boat  until 
it  ronnded  a  bend  in  the  coast  and  passed  out  of  sight. 
....  She  would  leave  this  dead  woman  and  her 
child  in  her  own  place,  and  carry  her  shame  far  away*' 
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Xap,  A.... 

Kapoleon's  Marshals : 

Death  of  Marshal  Ney ;  Portrait  of  Marshal  Maodonald. .     292 

Marshal  Soult 293 

Marshal  Lannes 296 

Marshal  Bertrand •     297 

Marshal  Massena 300 

Kirrow  Eseape,  A  : 

" '  Yon  see,  the  fellers  thought  you  staid  too  long,  and 
they  went  out  for  you.     You  was  a-lyia^  on  the  track, 

Tour  hands  on  a  big  tree  *' 

New  York,  Past  and  Present : 

The  Stadt  Huys  of  New  Amsterdam 

Oldest  View  of  New  Amsterdam,  from  the  Beschry- 
vinghe  van  Virginia,  1651 ;  Fac-8iraile  of  Father  Isaac 
Jogues*s  Description  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1643. . . . 
Second  View  of  New  Amsterdam,  by  N.  J.Visscber;  Third 
Known  View  of  New  Amsterdam,  from  Montanus .... 
Fourth  View  of  New  Amsterdam,  from  Allard,  1673  ;  Por- 
trait of  De  Vries,  Projector  of  the  First  Church 

New  Year's  Day  in  New  Amsterdam 

Portrait  of  Steendam,  New  York's  First  Poet ;  Signature 
and  Seal  of  Dominie  Ilenricus  Seljns,  a  New  Nether- 
land  Poet 

Peter  Stuyresant,  Governor  of  New  Netherland  ;  Stuy  ve- 

santV  House ;  Seal ;  Pear-tree 13 

Ksw  York  City  in  the  Early  Days  under  the  Dongan  Charfer  ; 
The  Dongan  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York;  De- 
scription on  Silver  Cose  Containing  the  Seal ;  Great 
Seal  of  the  Dongan  Charter  ;  The  Seal  in  its  Case. ..     165 
Foe-simile  of  Commencement  of  Charter ;  Fac-simile  of 

Attestation  of  Charter 168 

Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Limerick 169 

Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Governor  of  New  York  ;  Viscount 

Combury,  Governor  of  New  York,  attired  as  a  Woman     1C9 
Cornelius  Steenwyck,  an  early  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  llesi- 

dence  of  Steenwyck 172 

The  Dutoh  Church  Erected  in  Garden  Street,  now  Ex- 
change Place,  in  1693 173 

Headstone  of  William  Bradford,  New  York's  First  Printer, 
from  the  Original;    Middle  <Dutch  Church,  Nassau 

and  Liberty  Streets,  Engraved  by  Anderson 176 

New  York  Negro  Plot  of  1741 : 

View  of  New  York  in  1740 344 

View  of  Fulton  Ferry  about  the  Time  of  the  Negro  Plot ; 

A  New  York  Well  in  the  Last  Century   345 

New  York  City  during  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century : 

Knapp's  Tea-water  Pump,  in  the  Olden  Time 420 

Cadwallader  Colden 421 

The  Teawater  Pump 424 

Governor  Monckton 425 

North  Dutch  Church,  William  Street 426 

Kew  York  Churches,  The  Origin  of : 

Portrait  of  Rev. William  Vesey 613 

TrinitT  Church,  as  Enlarged,  in  1737 ;  Brick  Presbyterian 
dnvrch,  Nassau  and  Beekman  Streets ;    St.  Paul's 

Ohareh Me 

Baihara  Hack  Reproving  her  Countrymen ;  Captain  Webb    617 
nil^  Embury's  Residence ;  The  Rigging  Loft,  No.  120 

William  Street 620 

'     n»i)ld  Hfftiiodirt  Church  and  Parsonage  la  John  Street    621 


New  York  City  in  its  Later  Colonial  Days : 

The  Kennedy  House  and  the  New  York  Bowlinz  Green . . 

Santa  Claus  or  St  Nicholas,  the  Patron  of  New  York.. . . 

The  Old  BrideweU  in  the  Park ;  The  Old  Provost,  now  HaU 
of  Records ;  New  York  Colonial  Paper. 

The  Dances  of  Colonial  Days 

The  New  York  Hospital 

The  Stamp-act  Riots  in  New  York ;  The  Old  Walton 
House,  Pearl  Street,  in  Modern  Times ;  The  Swamp 

Church 

Night-scene  in  Central  Park,  New  York : 

Shooting  the  Poaching  Dogs 
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acholar  and  critic  of  Uie  dtp,  and  a  work,  too,  to  which  he  devoted  the  best  grfU  of  hit  intellect,  for  hs  claimed  de$mU  from 
one  (/  th€  earliest  nettlere  of  the  city, 

B9eH  Auffuttui  Duyekinek  teas  born  in  New  York,  November  2M,  1816,  and  inherited  a  love  of  books  and  Imrniug 
from  Ms  father,  an  okl-tim4  pubUsker,  who  is  remembered  as  ha/ving  given  J,  A  J.  Harper  the  Jlrsi  order  far  beok-prinUn^j 
received  bff  them.  After  being  graduated  from  OokmMns  OoUege,  young  DugcJdnek  storsd  his  mind  by  foreign  trmoeL  TJun, 
lui  devoied  Mmssff  to  lOerary  work,  and  in  the  ''Ar^turus,'*  ''Literary  World,''  and  Ms  ''Cyehpedia  of  American  Literature:' 
displayed  the  highest  inteUectuaUty  and  judgment,  great  eritieal  powers,  and  a  remarkaity  fiUcU/nu  style. 

Ths  prestsU  series,  his  last  work  and  one  of  which  he  ftU  a  just  pride,  will  be  read  with  ifUerest  by  all  a/io  care  to  stndy 
the  early  annals  of  the  great  Metropolis,  told  as  few  could  tell  it. 
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In  1524,  thirty-two  years  after  the  first  landing  of 
Golnmbns  in  the  New  World,  Yerazzano,  an  Italian  navi- 
gator, sailing  under  a  commission  of  the  French  sovereign, 
Francis  I. ,  is  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  royal  patron,  to  have 
famished  the  earliest  description  of  the  Bay  of  New  York. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  European  who 
visited  it.  He  describes  a  very  large  river  entering  the 
sea,  on  its  banks  the  people  of  the  country,  dressed 
with  the  feathers  of  birds  of  various  colors,  welcoming 
his  arrival  with  *'  shouts  of  admiration.'*  As  he  ascended 
the  stream,  '*  it  formed  a  most  beautiful  lake,  throe 
leagues  in  circuit,  upon  which  the  natives  were  rowing 
thirty  or  more  of  their  small  boats,  from  one  shore  to  the 
other,  filled  with  multitudes  who  came  to  see. "  A  sudden 
change  of  the  wind  compelled  the  party  to  return  to  the 
ship.  The  pleasing  vision  was  dissolved,  and  Yerazzano 
pursued  his  course  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  only  a  glimpse  of 
a  fair  scene,  a  slight  episode  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
narrative,  yet  we  would  not  willingly  relin(iuiHh  it,  though 
the  whole  account  has  been,  in  a  measure,  discredited  by 
an  exact  historic  inquirer.*  It  is  something  in  liistory  that 
the  long  silence  of  barbarism  should  be  broken,  if  only 
for  a  passing  minute,  in  that  single  *'  shout  of  admira- 
tion*'—  the  unconscious  tribute  of  the  savage  to  the  in- 
coming civilization.  (^ 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  claims  olr  merits  of 
Yerazzano's  voyage,  so  far  as  securing  any  profitable 
attention  in  Europe,  it  proved  valueless,  at  least  for 
nearly  a  hundred  yeara,  so  long  a  |>eriod  liaving  elapsed 
before  any  European  is  known  to  haye  reached  the  alleged 
scene  of  discovery.  Then  came  Henry  Hudson,  the  re- 
nowned English  navigator,  whose  authentic  biography 
is  summed  up  in  the  narrative  of  four  years'  glowing 
maritime  adventure.  An  ingenious  liistorical  inquirer  has 
sought  to  penetrate  the  darkness  which  liangs  over  his 
early  career,  and  has  raised  a  presumption  that  ho  was  of 
a  good  English  family,  variously  and  honorably  connected 
with  the  Muscovy  Company,  in  whose  employ  ho  first 
appears  upon  the  scene,  t  This  is  all.  His  history  is 
written  in  the  names  of  the  great  river  which  ho  dis- 
covered, and  the  great  northern  bay  on  whose  waters  he 
perished. 

It  U  not  a  littlo  singular  that  the  central,  fair-lying 
regions  of  tho  Atlantic  coast  remained  so  long  unvi«itiHl, 
while  hardy  navigators   breasteil  to   tho  north   tho  i<'v 


•  "An  Inquiry  into  tho  Authonti«Mty  of  p.KMnn«'ntrt  ('<»n<'«.rMlii«a 
Discovery  In  North  America  cialni<Ml  io  havr  1mm -n  niiitio  iiy  Vomx- 
sono."  Raid  h^foro  tho  New  York  ni8tf)ricul  S«)cl<'ty,  October  4th, 
1864,  by  BucKiNOHAM  SMmi.  Vorozzano'H  h>tt*-r,  tninHhit«Hl  tnm\ 
the  Italian  by  Dr.  ro««wELL.  with  the  oriKinal  toxt^  luiiy  iw  foiinU 
in  tho  N.  Y.  Hist.  Roe.  Col.,  2(1  8erlo»,  Vol.  I. 

t "  An  Historical  Inquiiy  Concerning  Henry  Hudnon,  hlH  Frh'ii.lK, 
KolaUvcs,  and  Early  Life,"  by  John  ICibidxxb  3JUJ>t  Jn.  Albany, 
1866." 


gales  of  the  pole,  and  to  the  south  the  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere of  the  tropies.  It  would  seem,  in  this  instance, 
that  in  discovery,  as  in  morals,  the  golden  mean  was  the 
last  to  be  reached.  Even  then  success  was  accidental,  for 
Hudson,  pursuing  the  quest  of  mariners  of  his  age — a 
passage  to  far-away  Cathay — stumbled  upon  the  river 
which  was  to  give  him  immortality. 

He  had  made  two  voyages  in  search  of  a  northern  pas- 
sage to  the  East,  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
Company,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  which  equipped  him  for  a  third.  Early  in 
April,  IGOO,  he  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  in  the  Half -Moon, 
a  vessel  of  eighty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  sailors,  and, 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  reached,  in  July,  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  refitted  at  Penobscot  Bav,  and  thence  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  Virginia.  Betracing  his  course,  he  ran 
into  Delaware  Bay ;  on  the  3d  of  September,  struck  tho 
Highlands  of  Nevesink,  and  in  the  evening  anchored 
within  Sandy  Hook.  The  morning  disclosed  a  goodly 
prosi)ect  of  the  fair  harbor.  The  waters  abounded  witli 
fish — *'  ten  great  mullets,  of  a  foot  and  a  half  long  apiece, 
and  a  ray  as  great  as  four  men  could  haul  into  the  ship,*' 
were  taken  in  a  net ;  the  Indians,  dressed  in  loose  deer- 
skins, were  veiy  civil,  and  brought  tobacco ;  the  great 
and  tall  oaks  were  noted  on  the  shore.  These  favorable 
impressions  of  the  country  were  heightened  as  an  explora- 
tion was  made  of  the  pleasant  inner  passage  separating 
Staten  Island  from  the  mainland,  though  one  of  the 
sailors  was  here  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  from  a  canoe. 

Hudson  moved  slowly  toward  the  site  of  the  future 
metropolis — it  does  not  ax)pear  that  he  set  foot  on  tho 
island — admiring  the  beauty  of  tho  scene  as  he  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  river  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  A 
week  was  s()ent  in  reaching  the  head  of  navigation,  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Albany,  on  the  way  holding  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  The  weather  was  fair,  and  very  hot. 
Tliere  was  no  lack  of  provisions  on  the  voyage.  **  Great 
store  of  very  good  fish  "  was  readily  oaught  in  the  stream  ; 
Indian  com,  pumpkins,  grapes,  tobacco,  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  "very  good  oysters,"  were  obtained  for 
trifles  ;  and,  what  prove<l  a  peculiar  incentive  in  promot- 
ing future  intercourse  with  the  country,  many  brought 
beaver  and  other  skins,  which  they  exchanged  for  beails, 
knives  and  hatchets.  There  was  a  notable  visit  above  tho 
Highlands  to  tho  homo  of  an  did  savage  chieftain,  who 
entertained  Huilson  with  the  rude  plenty  of  the  region — 
rnwi'M  ho  found  stored  there  in  abundance  ;  a  mat  was 
Hj)rra<l,  and  he  was  immediately  served  with  food  in 
"well-made,  nxl,  wooden  bowls";  two  men  were  sent 
out  with  bows  and  arrows,  who  speedily  returned  with  a 
pair  of  jiigeons,  which  they  had  shot,  while,  to  crown  the 
fi'iist,  a  •*fat  dog  was  killed,  and  skinned  in  great  huste 
with  shells  which  they  got  out  of  the  water."  As  if  all 
this  wore  not  suffloient  proof  of  goodwill^  it-^ras  resolved 
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to  test  the  fair  intentions  of  these  hospitable  providers  in 
a  rmiher  xmhandsome  maimer. 

••  Our  master  and  his  mate/'  says  Jnet,  in  his  journal  of 
the  Toyage,  being  '*  determined  to  try  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  country  whether  they  had  any  treachery  in 
them,  took  them  down  into  the  cabin,  and  gave  them  so 
mnch  wine  and  cujua  vike  that  they  were  all  merry,  and, 
in  the  end,  one  of  them  was  drunk.*'    It  does  not  appear 
that  anything  was  gained  by  this  ordeal  beyond  a  vulgar 
Mnxtsement  to  the  sailors,  the  old  adage,  **  in  vino  Veritas," 
Setter  applying  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 
The  modesty  of  the  women,  on  this  and  on  other  occa- 
nona,  was  noted.     What  may  have  been  a  tradition  de- 
rived from  this  event,  was,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after,  related  by  the  old  men  of  tho  Mohegans  to  Hecke- 
welder,  the  Moravian  missionary  in  Pennsylvania.     The 
scene  was  then  picturesquely  laid  on  tho  shore,  at  the 
first  arrival  of  the  white  man.     The  Indians  gather,  in 
amaxement  and  adnuiation,  at  the  approach  of  the  ship  ; 
the  conjurers  prepare  their  idols  and  enchantments,  when 
the  strange  chieftain  lands,  and,  after  drinking,  passes 
Toond  the  cup  to  the  natives.     One,  more  venturous  than 
the  rest,  "  thinking  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die  than 
for  the  whole  nation  to  be  destroyed,  took  the  glass,  and, 
bidding  the  assembly  farewell,  drank  it  off.     Every  eye 
was  fixed  on  their  resolute  companion  to  see  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  him,  and  he  soon  beginning  to  stagger 
about,  and  at  last  dropping  to  tho  ground,  they  bemoan 
him.     He  falls  into  a  sleep,  and  they  view  him  as  expir- 
ing.    He  awakes  again,  jumps  up,  and  declares  that  he 
never  felt  himself  before  so  hapx)y  as  after  ho  had  drank 
the  cup  ;  wishes  for  more  ;  his  wish  is  granted  ;  the  whole 
assembly  soon  join  him,  and  become  intoxicated."* 

Hudson  now  descended  tho  river,  when,  after  various 
acts  of  mutual  regard,  an  Indian,  attempting  robbery,  was 
killed,  and  several  others,  who  shot  arrows  toward  the 
ship  from  their  canoes,  were  slain.  So,  the  white  man,  on 
his  coming,  taught  the  Indian  intcmporance,  and  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  river,  at  his  lirst  passage,  were 
stained  with  blood.  At  tho  end  of  a  month  after  his 
arrival,  Hudson  sailed  away.  He  had  not  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  search  after  a  northwest  i)as8age  to  the 
Indies,  but  ho  had  discovered  a  fair  land  for  his  em- 
ployers. It  was  the  finest  for  cultivation,  ho  told  them, 
that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  set  foot  ui>on.t 

This  good  report  of  tho  region  led  immediately  to 
various  small  trading  expeditions  to  tho  Kiver  Mauritius, 
as  it  was  called  in  honor  of  tho  Sta<ltholder  Prince 
Maurice,  while  the  Island  of  Manhattan  took  its  name 
from  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  inhabited  the  region. 
Traffic  in  furs  being  the  object  of  tho  earlier  adventurers, 
the  latter  was,  in  the  beginning,  little  more  than  a  land- 
ing-place ;  the  main  depot  being  at  Fort  Orange,  nearer 
the  sources  of  supply  at  the  head  of  the  river.  The  finst 
trade  in  peltries  was,  as  usual,  higlily  profitable. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  not 
abandoned.  Tho  redoubtable  navigator,  Adrian  Block, 
who  came  out  as  a  fur- trader,  when  he  was  detained  by 
the  burning  of  his  vessel,  bnilt  another  at  Manhattan  in 
1614,  which,  as  if  with  a  prescience  of  the  future  activities 
of  the  spot,  he  named  the  Onrusf,  or  Kestless.  Sailing  in 
this,  he  did  good  service  as  an  explorer,  investigating  the 
waters  of  Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  and  extending 
his  visitation  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  Departing 
for  his  home  in  Holland,  ho  left  an  enduring  memorial  of 
his  voyaging  in  the  island  off  the  summit  of  Montauk, 
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which  still  bears  his  name.  The  story  of  his  adventivetf 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  transatlantio  settlement,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  company  of  Amsterdam  merchants, 
gained  the  attention  of  Government ;  a  charter,  in  thoso 
days  of  privileges,  was  granted  them  by  the  States- 
General,  in  which  the  term  **  New  Netherland  '*  first  takes 
its  place  in  history.*  The  work  of  trade  and  exploration 
was  prosecuted  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  till  the 
settlement,  growing  steadily  in  importance,  was,  in  1621, 
committed  to  a  larger  incorporation  with  extensive  powers 
— the  celebrated  Dutch  West  India  Company.  The  scat- 
teired  trading-posts  were  now  consolidated  in  a  colony, 
and  the  solid  achievements  of  agriculture  engrafted  on  the 
desultory  ventures  of  traffic.  In  1G26,  Peter  Minuit,  on 
his  arrivfd  at  Manhattan  as  Director-Goieral  in  Ne^ 
Netherland,  made  a  formal  purchase  of  the  island,  with  its 
estimated  22,000  acres,  for  the  value  of  sixty  gnilders,  or 
about  twenty-four  doUars  of  our  present  currency,  f 

The  work  of  civilization  now  bagnx  in  earnest.  Fort 
Amsterdam  was  built  at  the  southem  extremity  of  the 
island,  a  little  government  colony  in  itself,  which  long 
continued  the  seat  of  authority  and  bulwark  of  the  rising 
City  of  New  Amsterdam.  Nor  were  the  claims  of  devo- 
tion and  education  neglected.  The  religious  history  of 
New  York,  as  expressed  in  its  Church  worship,  begins 
with  the  ministrations  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at^ 
tendant  upon  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
Protestant  religion  of  the  Hollanders  had  cost  them  some- 
thing in  their  prolonged  struggle  with  Spain,  and  they 
valued  it  accordingly.  The  clergyman  and  the  school- 
master— a  species  of  missionary  lay  reader  %it  the  outset, 
"consoler  of  the  sick,"  he  was  called,  did  duty  for  both — 
were  provided  by  the  Company.  The  Rev.  Jonas  Mi- 
chaelius,  who  came  in  1628,  was  the  first  regular  minister  in 
the  island.  His  parish — the  entire  population — numbered 
270  souls,  the  little  flock  gathering  in  the  upper  room  of 
tho  horscmill  at  the  summons  of  the  Spanish  bt'lls,  re- 
cently cai^tured  at  Porto  Rico.  It  might  be  thought  the 
preacher  enjoyed  an  easier  task  than  those  who  have  since 
succeeded  liim  in  thoir  encounter  with  tho  wickedness  of 
a  great  city  ;  but  he  had  his  discouragements  oven  thou 
to  comi)lain  of  at  home,  in  tho  **  ungodliness  of  the 
Indians,  devilish  men  who  servo  nobody  but  the  de^dl." 
Tho  Rev.  Evcrardus  Bogardus  camo  next,  in  1633,  with 
Governor  Wouter  Van  Twiilor,  the  successor  of  Peter 
Minuit,  as  Director-General  of  New  Netherland,  and  witli 
him  Adam  Roelandson,  schoolmaster,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  church  school,  which  continues  its  organiza- 
tion and  services  to  tho  present  day.  It  was  now  thought 
time  to  build  a  church.  A  jilain  wooden  building  was 
erected,  whi(!h,  some  years  after,  was  characterized  by  the 
navigator  De  Vries  as  **  a  mean  bam,'*  while  he  urged  tlie 
new  Governor  (Kioft)  to  undertake  something  more  suit- 
able to  tho  proprieties  and  in  accordanco  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  place.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot, 
and  mado  little  j)rogrcss,  till,  at  a  propitious  moment,  at 
the  marriage  entertainment  of  the  daughter  of  Dominie 
Bogardus,  ** after  tho  fourth  or  fifth  round  of  drinking,*'. 
the  paper  was  pushed  about  among  the  guests — the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  town — by  the  director,  who  himself  set  a 
liberal  example,  and  **all,  with  light  heads,  subscribed 
largely,  competing  witli  one  another."  The  narrator  of 
this  incident — the  author  of  tho  **  Representation  of  New 
Netherland'* — adds  that,  '*  although  somo  of  those  wed- 
ding guests  ropent^ul  this  liberality  when  they  got  homo, 
they  were  neverthcloKs  compelled  to  pay — nothing  could 
prevent  it."     An    inscription   on  a  stone  in  the    new 
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men  of  peace  as  they  were,  whioh  they  did  not  encounter. 
Siajresant  fell  upon  them  with  all  his  severity,  punish- 
ing even  those  who  harbored  them  on  Long  Island. 
Various  disgraceful  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  sect, 
and  finally,  in  1662,  one  of-  them,  Bowne,  a  convert,  an 
estimable  farmer  of  Flushing,  being  fined  and  sent  off 
to  Amsterdam,  carried  thither  a  report  to  the  Company, 
whiidi  brought  upon  the  over-zealous  governor  a  adiarp 
rebuke  for  departmg  from  a  practice  of  toleration  not 
only  oommendable  in  itself,  but  which  had  enriched  the 
mother  city  with  a  valuable  population.  "  The  reproof," 
writes  Brodhead,  "was  effectual.  Persecution  ceased  in 
New  Netherland,  and  Bowne,  returning  after  two  years' 
absence,  met  Stuyvesant  as  a  private  citizen  who  '  seemed 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.*"*  It  was  in  a  similar 
spirit  that  Stuyvesant,  in  1G55,  issued  an  ordinance  with 
pains  and  penalties,  setting  forth  that  thereafter,  "  within 
the  province  of  New  Netherland,  on  New  Year  or  May 
Days,  there  shall  be  no  firing  nor  planting  of  Maypoles, 
nor  any  beating  of  drums  nor  treating. "  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  Puritan  zeal,  there  doubtless  continued  to  be  ''cakes 
and  ale, "and  ginger  was,  as  usual,  ''hot  i'  the  mouth." 
Manhattan  then,  as  since,  appears  to  have  had  a  sclf-regu- 
lafeive  faculty,  proof  against  the  errors  or  vices  of  govern- 
ment 

There  are  two  tests  of  the  higher  civilization  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  early  colonists  of  America,  and  by  both 
of  which  they  are  commonly  to  be  found  wanting.  One, 
which  we  have  just  considered,  is  religious  toleration  ;  the 
other  is  the  treatment  of  the  Indian.  In  the  latter  there 
is  a  deadly  uniformity  in  historic  narratives.  It  is,  at 
bottom,  the  story  of  the  oppression  of  a  weak  race  by  one 
more  powerfnL  We  have  seen  the  generally  kind  recep- 
tion of  Hudson  by  the  disconnected  Algonquin  'river 
tribes,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  tamer,  less  warlike 
disposition  than  the  more  celebrated  confederacy  of  the 
Iroquois  of  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  country. 

De  Laet,  the  eminent  Dutch  geographer — one  of  the 
council  of  the  West  India  Company — who  published,  in 
1625,  a  description  of  the  region,  derived  from  his  inter- 
course with  Hudson  and  his  fellow- voyagers,  speaks  of  the 
natives  as  a  people  with  no  divine  worship  and  very  little 
government,  "  remarkably  timid  and  deficient  in  courage," 
though  suspicious  and  revengeful,  which,  with  the  savage, 
is  a  species  of  religious  obligation.  They  were  willing  to 
serve  the  colonists  and  to  work  for  little.  "With  mild 
and  proper  treatment,"  he  writes,  "and  especially  by 
intercourse  with  Christians,  this  people  might  be  civilized 
and  brought  under  better  regulation,  particularly  if  they 
were  placed  in  contact  with  a  sober  and  discreet  popula- 
tion that  cultivated  g^ood  order."! 

This  is  an  influence,  however,  which  has  always  proved 
little  more  than  a  dream  of  the  philanthropist.  The  self- 
ish, pitiless,  destructive  spirit  of  traffic  usually  comes 
betes  Christianity,  which  endeavors,  with  great  cost,  to 
repair  the  evil.  So  lon^  as  the  Dutch  traders  could  buy 
the  ooreted  furs  for  mere  trifles,  and  quiet  their  con- 
Boienoes  by  purchasing  the  land  for  a  song,  all  appears  to 
have  gone  smoothly  ;  but  few  are  so  weak  and  poor- 
spirited  as  not  to  learn  a  lesson  from  injustice,  and  the 
Indian,  tutoced  by  craft,  in  his  turn  became  graspin*:?  and 
avarioioua.  This  led  to  dissatisfaction,  then  to  alterca- 
tion ;  the  temper  of  the  natives,  moreover,  was  spoilt  by 
the  intemperance  which  the  white  man  had  taught  him, 
and  his  defective  personal  valor  was  supplemented  by 
the  firearms  which  the  trader  had  put  in  his  hands. 
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Theft,  the  vice  of  ignorance,  sometimes  lent  its  apology 
to  persecution.  In  addition,  Governor  Kieft,  who  was  a 
busybody  at  legislation,  in  thiq  instance  sharpened  by 
greed,  in  the  course  of  his  dealings  with  the  natives  saw 
fit  to  demand  from  them  a  contribution  of  com  and  furs, 
on  the  plea  that  the  goremmsnt  was  defending  them  from 
their  enemies. 

The  story  begins  in  1626,  when  an  Indian  of  the  tribe 
living  at  the  present  Ycmkers,  came  with  his  nephew,  a 
small  boy,  bringing  beaver-skins  to  sell  at  the  fort  On 
their  way  they  were  met  at  the  pond  subsequently  called 
"  The  Collect,"  by  some  farm  servants  of  Grovemor 
Minuit,  robbed  of  the  furs,  and  the  elder  killed.  The 
boy  carried  home  with  him  the  Indian's  unslumbering 
vow  of  vengeance.  Fifteen  years  afterward  he  had  his 
revenge,  purposely  and  treacherously  slaying  an  inno- 
cent wheelwright  upon  the  road,  not  for  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  his  uncle. 

The  rough-handed  Kieft,  who  was  then  Governor,  en- 
couraged by  a  recent  petty  slaughter  of  the  Baritans, 
eagerly  sought  vengeance  ;  but  as  the  people  were  to  do 
the  fighting  and  pay  the  cost,  like  greater  emperors  he 
was  obliged  to  cajole  them  into  consent.  He  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  the  town  for  consultation,  who  chose  a 
committee  of  twelve  Hollanders,  who  have  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  popular  representatives  in  Kew  Netherland. 
This  was  in  1641.  The  councilors  agreed  that  the 
Indians  were  to  be  punished,  but  advised  preparation  on 
a  fit  opportunity. 

A  petty,  inglorious  expedition  the  next  year,  gained  no 
laurels  for  the  commander,  Ensign  Yan  Dyck,  but  fright- 
ened the  Indians  into  a  temporary  truce.  The  year  1643 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Mohawks,  seeking 
plunder,  made  war  upon  the  river  tribes,  who  fell  back 
and  were  driven  for  refuge  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  weak,  defenseless  body  of 
men  ought  scarcely  to  have  been  regarded  as  objects  of 
hostilitv. 

Not  so,  however,  thought  Kieft,  who  resolved  to  fall 
upon  the  troop,  a  number  of  whom  had  crossed  over  the 
river  to  Pavonia.  He  accordingly,  on  a  night  at  the  end 
of  February,  sent  Sergeant  Rudolf  with  eighty  men  to  at- 
tack their  encampment.  It  was  a  simple  massacre  of  an 
unoflending  people,  stealthily  taken  sleeping  in  their 
tents  at  midnight  The  enterprising  navigator  and  settler, 
De  Yries,  the  head-man  of  the  committee  of  twelve,  who 
had  sought  to  dissuade  the  governor  from  the  act,  sat 
that  night  by  the  fire  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  looking 
from  the  parapet  saw  the  fiash  of  the  musketry  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  return  of  the  expedition  in  the  morn- 
ing brought  him  word  of  an  exploit  which  the  manly  old 
soldier  denounces  in  his  narrative  with  a  true  militarv 
soom.  We  may  well  shrink  from  the  details  of  those 
cruelties  ;  of  children  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  their 
mothers,  or  thrown  into  the  river  to  drown,  while  their 
parents,  seeking  to  help  them,  were  driven  to  a  common 
death ;  of  babes  fastened,  according  to  the  Indian's  treat- 
ment of  infancy,  on  little  boards,  cut  to  pieces  on  their 
cradles  ;  of  other  barbarities  of  horrid  mutilation.  *  Eighty 
were  thus  slain.  Simultaneously  with  this  frenzied  ex- 
ecution forty  more  of  these  fugitives  were  murdered  at 
Corlear's  Hook.  Fired  by  this  miserable  slaughter,  the 
whites  attacked  the  Indians  of  Long  Island.  The  xesult 
was  a  terrible  retribution  upon  the  colonists.  No  I>ntch 
farmer's  life  was  safe  ;  houses  and  plantations  were  plun- 
dered and  burnt,  the  agriculturists  of  Manhattan  were 
driven  for  protection  to  the  fort — ^terror  reigned  every- 
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i;rhere.  All  that  could  get  away  fled  to  Holland  ;  the  men 
who  were  left  became  soldiers  to  keep  guard  over  their 
stricken  families  and  the  cattle  huddled  within  the  de- 
fenses. It  was  not  till  the  Summer  of  1645  that  the  war 
ended,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  celebrated  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Indians  and  authorities  of  Manhattan  before 
the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  An  appointed  day  of 
thanksgiving  gave  expression  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
event.  We  hear  no  more  of  Indian  wbzs  for  ten  years 
at  Manhattan,  when  in  1655  there  was  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  ialand  and  vicinity,  but  it  was  soon  checked  by 
the  militarj  ene^^  of  Stuyvesant,  who  was  then  in  au- 
tiioritv. 

Of  the  aeyeral  Dutch  Governors  and  Directors-general 
of  the  West  India  CJompany,  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  active.     Born  in  Friesland,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  he  had  received  a  good  education,  inclnding 
a  knowledge  of  Latin,  entered  the  army,  and,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Company  their  director  at  Oura^oa,  had 
lost  a  leg  in  the  service  in  an  attack  upon  the  Portuguese 
Island  Si.  Martin.     This  called  him  home  to  recruit, 
whence  he  was  sent  in  1646  to  succeed  Eieft  in  the 
Government  of  New  Netherland.    Of  a  hot-headed  temper, 
and  a  stem,  military  disciplinarian,  a  man  of  principle  and 
courage,  he  set  himself  vigorously,  on  his  arrival  in  New 
Amsterdam,  at  regulating  the  concerns  of  the  infant  city. 
With  its  mongrel  population,  its  seafarers  and  mercenary 
traders,  it  no  doubt  often  needed  regulating  ;  particularly 
If  the  artificial  restrictions  on  its  commerce  were  to  be 
kept  up  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  home  instructions. 
Smuggling  prevailed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this  was 
to  be  thwarted ;  the  taverns  were  to  be  controlled ;  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  fire-arms   to  the  Indians  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  attendance  at  church   to  be  insisted  on  ;  the 
streets  to  be  set  in  order ;  a  fire  department  to  be  organ- 
ized.     These  were  mostly  practicable  objects,   though 
some  of  them  still  survive  to  exercise  the  vigilance  of 
officials  under  a  better  dispensation.     There  were  other 
questions  and  conflicts  where  the  temper  of  Stuyvesant 
often  led  him  astray.  .  Personal   government,  as  it  has 
lately  been  called  in  France,  was  quite  according  to  his 
humor.     Municipal  liberty,  in  fact,  slowly  dawned  upon 
Manhattan.     When  the  ruler  could  get  along  without  the 
people,  nothing  was  heard  of  it ;  when  taxes  were  to  be 
collected  and  military  service  exacted,  as  in  Keith's  Indian 
wars,  it  began  to  be  talked  of.     In  1647  a  limited  popular 
representation  appeared  in  the  election  by  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  a  custom  of  the  fatherland,  of  a  body  of 
"nine  men,"  who  were  to  take  part  on  occasion  with 
the  oounciL     When  the  self-will  of  Stuyvesant  pressed 
hard  upon  individuals  and  colonial  interests,  these  repre- 
sentatives afforded  at  least  a  convenient  orgpaniaaiion  to 
memorialize  the  States-General  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances.    In  1652,  at  length,   something  like  a  separate 
municipal  government  was  set  on  foot.    A  schout,  burgo- 
master and  Bchepens  were,  indeed,  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  appointed  by  the  Governor,  though  they  had 
their  ovni  place  of  meeting  in  the  city  tavern,  at  the  head 
of  Ooenties  Slip,  converted  for  the  purpoee  into  a  City 
Hall,  an  emblem  at  least  of  local  self-government.     The 
**  citizenship  "  of  New  Amsterdam,"  says  Bancroft,  "  was 
not  much  more  than  a  license  to  trade."     Stuyvesant  was 
no  beUever  in  the  people  in  their  voting  capacity,  treat- 
ing with  contempt  the  ideas  which  had  crept  into  the 
promise  of  popular  representation  and  the  responsibility 
of  directors  to  subjects.   His  domestic  administration  was 
a  oantinnal  eiitaafi^ament  with  private  rights  and  claims ; 
what  nuij  be  oaUed  his  external  policy  on  the  outskirts  of 
liJB  jUnninion  wm  zeaolnte,  but  attended  with  unequal 


success.  On  the  east  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
men  of  Connecticut,  dividing  with  them  the  possession  of 
Long  Island  ;  at  the  south,  by  his  exploit  at  Fort  Casimir, 
he  wrested  Delaware  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Swedes. 

The  end  of  this  vexed  authority  soon  came.  New 
Netherland  was  not  so  much  a  national  possession  of  Hol- 
land, for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  States  General  wore 
responsible,  as  a  speculation  of  the  West  India  Company, 
which  in  the  hour  of  trial  proved  a  weak  and  languid  de- 
fender of  its  colony.  Though  the  Dutch  claim  to  their 
Ameriean  territory  was  a  very  good  claim,  founded  upon 
discovery  and  occupation,  it  had  always  been  jealously  re- 
garded by  the  English  at  either  extremity  of  the  coveted 
land,  and  practically  it  was  unavailing  without  a  powerful 
armed  defense.  The  cloud  long  gathering  at  last  broke. 
Charles  11.,  in  March,  1664,  granted  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  other  American  territory,  the  land 
from  the  Connecticut  Biver  to  the  Delaware.  The  Duke, 
who  as  Lord  High  Admiral  directed  the  navy,  speedily 
equipped  four  frigates,  mounting  ninety-two  guns,  and 
carrying  about  450  soldiers,  to  take  possession  of  the  gift, 
assigning  the  command  to  his  court  favorite,  Colonel 
Bichard  Nicolls.  Three  royal  commissioners  accom- 
panied the  fleet  to  assist  this  armed  negotiation.  The  task 
was  easy.  The  expedition  left  Britain  in  May,  put  into 
Boston  in  July,  when  an  intrigue  was  carried  on  with  the 
New  England  officials,  and  on  the  26th  of  August  reached 
its  place  of  destination,  anchoring  in  the  lower  bay,  inside 
of  Coney  Island.  Nicolls  was  here  joined  by  Governor 
Winthrop  and  other  magnates  of  Connecticut,  who  were 
ready  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Dutch 
province.  Having  gained  over  the  people  of  Long  Island, 
Nicolls  sent  a  letter  to  the  Governor  at  New  Amsterdam, 
demanding  instant  surrender.  Stuyvesant  had  just  re- 
turned from  Fort  Orange,  and  had  barely  time  to  make  a 
feeble  show  of  resistance  with  the  trifling  force  at  his 
command — about  150  men  at  the  fort,  short  of  powder  ; 
while  the  city  out  of  its  scanty  population  of  1,500  had 
not  250  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  inadequate  and 
utterly  disheartening  as  the  means  were,  the  old  soldier 
was  determined  to  resist.  The  city  council  proposed  to 
argue  the  question  with  the  invaders,  to  which  Nicolls  re- 
plied he  had  not  come  to  dispute,  but  to  execute  orders, 
and  advanced  his  ships  to  the  vicinity  of  Governor's 
Island,  opposite  the  fort.  Stuyvesant,  who  in  his  rage 
had  torn  in  pieces,  in  presence  of  the  burgomasters,  the 
summons  to  surrender,  was  for  firing  upon  the  veesels 
from  a  parapet  of  the  fort,  when  he  was  led  away  by  the 
friendly  interference  of  the  two  Dominies  Megapolenais.* 
Discretion  at  length  proved  the  better  part  of  valor. 
Articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon  by  six  oommia- 
sioners  on  each  side,  at  the  Bowery,  or  country-seat  of 
Stuyvesant.  They  were  executed  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Governor  marched  out  of  Fort  Am- 
sterdam with  the  honors  of  war.  The  terms  granted 
were  liberaL  The  Dutch  were  secured  the  enjoyment  of 
their  accustomed  religious  worship,  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  municipal  institutions,  while  the  navigation 
laws  of  England,  the  imposition  of  which  had  been  a  great 
motive  for  the  conquest,  were  to  be  suspended  in  favor  of 
the  old  regulations  of  the  colonists  for  six  months.  Fort 
Amsterdam,  now  under  the  British  flag,  became  Fort 
James,  in  honor  of  the  new  proprietor,  and  New  Am- 
sterdam became  New  York.  So,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  passed  away  the  rule  of  the  Hollander  over  the 

province  of  New  Netherland. 

■ 

^Brodhead's  "Commemorative  Oration  on  the  GoDqaest  of 
Mew  Netherland,  1864." 
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fwf^AiMs^  m  )a0s^sui0t  €4  Hwrkt^mn  to  iilov  snicfk 

Tfan  nmral  <>f  UnUih  vatiif/ntr  vm  of  febrirt  dQimtion^ 
l^ev  #'>nuk|^  TiAd^rAj  l/^wmttmr  X<nr  York  agsio.  not  bj 
!«:▼  fr*rti.  ''yvT. -:*:••'-%  hit  \rr  the  qniei  ojtenti^.r.  of  the 
^reoAj  of  F«fe/94  b«tw«rii  tb«  l^Uifttreoi  iMliocks  in  1674, 
>//  wlkMib  ftO  poBMwiont  csptimd  Ama^  Hm  war  were 
nMi^ir^d  to  tfaeir  origiBftl  ownen. 

A  aolabte  naoM  in  tl«4  CoIodmI  liifltorT  next  laalMii  its 
wppmaa^sfi    ia   t>^   ii^ft  of  goremon,  that  of  £>lward 
AAdroVy  wpfurm^UA  hj  i)%ft  l/nkt:  *ji  York,  nnder  a  ro^al 
charter.     Hia   fath#fr   hol/linir  an  olBoe  at  the  Court  of 
fJfaariM  I.,  tbi$  hoy  waa  brrm^it  up  in  an  atmoephere  of 
rojal  favor,  wliiAfa  h«  manaifrT*!  to  enjoj  tfanmgh  life.     In 
tiM  latft  war  againat  th#!;  J>ntch,  he  oommanded  in  Jte'ba- 
floaa,  an«l   r^ceirM   for   hin  ftenrioea  from  the  mlers  of 
C>arolina  th#^  titl^  'A  I^aodi^Te,  with  a  liberal  honorarr 
gnat  of  lau'l  iu  th<s  proriuce.     At  the  time  of  the  final 
anrrender  fA  New  York,  he  had  aoeoeeded  to  his  father's 
rifllee  of  Bailiifrif  Cfnemiicy,  whence  he  waa  sent  to  fake 
tfyjmmand  of  the  restored  province.     He  came,  bringing 
with  him  hia  wifs,  the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  something  of 
an  aoqniajtion  to  the  infant  good  aocietj  of  New  Yoik. 
In  hia  administraiion  of  aflkirs,  a  ime  reprcaentatiTe  of 
tlie  dake,  he  repressed  popular  assemblies,  became  en- 
taof^ed  with  the  Dntch  ministers  on  the  score  of  Exns- 
oopacj,  with  the  merchants  and  traders  bj  hia  imposts, 
there  )>eing  an  infinite  deal  of  petty  taxation  and  local  in- 
terferonce,  s^iroe  of  which,  doubtless,  in  forcing  improre- 
xnent,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.     One  of  his  Incra^ 
tive  regiiltttions  for  the  city,  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
was  a  grant  t^i  the  former  of  the  exdnsiye  privilege  of 
the  liolting  and  export  of  fiour.   A  more  odions  scheme  of 
revenno  for  the  govern rnfmt  was  the  selling  into  slavery 
of  Indians  coming  iiiU>  th^!  ]>rovince.    Visiting  England  in 
1077,  he  roturne<l  the  following  year  with  his  title   of 
knightlKK>d. 

lie  was  accompanied  on  this  voyage  to  New  York  by  a 
r^c#«nt  grailnate  of  (Cambridge,  the  liev.  Charles  Wolley, 
who  romained  in  tlie  province  for  about  two  years,  with 
the  )>oHition  of  chaplain  at  Fort  James,  and  who,  some 
time  afUfr  his  return  to  England,  published  in  London  a 
''  Journal  "  of  his  rosidenc>e  in  America.     It  is,  like  many 
of  tlioHc  early  contributions  to  American  history,  a  some- 
what carelessly  written  |>amphlet,  rather  than  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  matters  in  hand.     Penned  in  a  colloquial, 
fren-aiid-easy  style,  mingled  with  scraps  of  dirinity  and 
college  learning,  it   is  not   without   ])crsonal  details  of 
interest  at  the  ]>resent  day,  and  is  certainly  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  its  author.   He  expresscH  a  general  satisfaction 
with  the  city,  and  must  for  the  time  ho  remained  here 
have  l)Aon  an  a<!quisition  to  its  society.    Ho  is  even  pleased 
with  the  climate,  which  he  doscril»es  as  "of  a  sweet  and 
wholesome    breath,   free    from   those  annoyances  wliicli 
are    eotninoiily    ascribed   by  naturalists  for  the  insalu- 
brity  of  any  country,  viz. ;   south   or  south-east  winds, 
many  stagnant  waters,  lownc»ss  of  shores,  inconstancy  of 
weather  and   tlm  excessive  heat  of  the  Summer,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  gently  refreshed,  fanned  and  allayed 
by  constant  breezes  from  the  Hea."     If  we  do  not  find  all 
thin  at  present,  we  must  remember  that  the  island  then 
possesHod  its  natural  elevations,  and  its  most  crowded  set- 
tlement ha<l  something  of  the  simplicity  of  a  virgin  scene 
of  natural  beauty.     If  it  were  reRtored  to  its  old  condi- 
tion there  is  little  donbt  that  Manhattan,  from  the  natural 


*JUry  L.  Booth's  **  Hiitery  of  the  Oity  of  New  Tork,"  1«9. 


'  idiinlamn  of  ifti  pnaJlinfii  wonid  be  ooe  ol  tfae 
efaaniung  plsrea  of  leaoit  in  the  eonntzj. 

pMBBg  aver  the  noftieea  of  the  abosigiBei  of  tbe 
ity  which  follow  in  the  tcack  of  the  caidT  observe 
find  a  ecsnt  zefefcoee  to  the  negroea  of  the  city,  iittv». 
dnoed  among  the  qnotatiaiis  of  prices  of  otter  akmay  of 
hides,  "molcKKos"  and  other  cozimodities.  "In  Bar- 
bados new  negroes,  thatia,  snch  as  cannot  rpnak  F-wgluii 
are  boaidit  lor  twdve  or  fomtoen  pound  a  bead,  but  if 
they  can  speak  Fugliih  sTrteen  or  seventeen  poasd ;  and 
at  Kew  Ycvk*  if  tiiey  aie  grown  men,  thex  give  tidrtj-fiTe 
or  forty  pound  a  head  ;  where,  by  the  by,  lei  me  ofaeerve 
.  that  the  Indians  look  vpoo  these  negroes  or  hlaids  aa  an 
anomalona  isaoe.  mere  Edomites,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  walar.*' 

There  are  idme  pleasant  notices  of  the  naiiinl  history 

of  the  island,  with  an  aeeonnt  of  a  bear  hnnt  in  an  orchard 

,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  B>il>inson,  of  the  city.     The  bear 

;  was  "  followed  from  three  to  tree,  npon  which  he  oonld 

I  swarm  like  a  cat ;  and  when  he  waa  got  to  his  rosting- 

I  place,  perched  npon  a  high  branch,  we  dispatched  a  Tonth 
.  after  him  with  a  dnb  to  an  opposite  bon^^  who,  kaock- 
!  ing  his  pawa,  he  comes  gmmbling  down  ba^ward  with 
a  thnmp  npon  the  gronnd,  ao  we  after  him  again."  The 
scene  of  this  adventure.  Dr.  O'Gsllaghan  pleasantlj  in- 
forms ns  in  a  note  to  the  Journal^  was  aomewheve  be- 
tween the  present  Cedar  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ''bear"  operations  of  Wall 
Street. 

With  the  numan  society  of  the  place  onr  chaplain  waa 
delighted,  finding  "the  inhabitants,  both  English  and 
Dntch,  very  civil  and  conrteons,  as  I  may  apeak  bj  ex- 
perience, amongst  whom  I  have  often  wiidi*d  myself  and 
family,  to  whose  tables  I  was  frequently  invited,  and  al- 
ways concluded  with  a  generous  bottle  of  Madeira.*' 
While  on  this  subject  he  relates  an  anecdote  somewhat 
sarcastic,  indeed,  on  the  controversial  habits  of  hisbrother- 
dergymen  of  Manhattan,  but  quite  complimentary,  in  the 
conclusion,  to  their  learning. 

"In  the  seme  City  of  New  York,"  says  he,  "where  I 
was  minister  to  the  English,  there  were  two  other  minis- 
ters, or  dominies,  as  they  were  called  there,  the  one  a 
Lutheran,  a  German  or  High  Dutch,  the  other  a  Calvinist, 
an  Hollander  or  Low  Dutchman,  who  behav'd  themselves 
one  toward  another  so  shily  and  uncharitably  as  if  Luther 
and  Calvin  had  bequeathed  and  entailed  their  virulent 
and  bigotted  spirits  upon  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 
They  had  not  visited  or  spoken  to  each  other  with  any  re- 
spect for  six  years  together  before  my  being  there,  with 
whom  I,  being  much  acquainted,  I  invited  them  both 
with  their  vrows  to  a  supper  one  night,  unknown  to  each 
other,  with  an  obligation  that  they  should  not  speak  one 
word  in  Dutch,  under  the  penalty  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira, 
alledging  that  I  was  so  imperfect  in  that  language  that 
wo  could  not  manage  a  sociable  discourse  ;  so,  accordingly 
tlicy  came,  and  at  the  first  interview  they  stood  so  ap- 
palled as  if  the  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  suffered 
a  transmigration  ;  but  the  amaze  soon  went  off  with  a 
nalne  tu  qiioqfte  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  of  which  the  Calvin- 
ist dominie  was  a  true  carouzer,  and  so  we  continued  our 
mptmnlia,  the  whole  meeting  in  Latin,  which  they  both 
8i)oke  so  fluently  and  promptly  that  I  blushed  at  myself 
with  a  passionate  regret  that  I  could  not  keep  pace  with 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
upon  our  English  schools  and  universities,  who  indeed 
write  Latin  elegantly,  but  speak  it  as  if  they  were  oon- 
Ane<l  to  mood  and  figure,  forms  and  phrases  ;  whereas  it 
should  l>e  their  common  talk  in  their  seats  and  halls,  as 
well  as  in  their  school  disputations  and  themes.*'  WoU^y 
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{he  Autlior  of  this  amusing  sketcli  of  old  New  York,  left 
the  proYinoe  in  1680  with  a  certificate  from  the  govexnor 
of  an  "  unblamable  life  and  conversation." 

New  Amsterdam,  our  New  York,  in  Dutch  time  was  the 
only  port  of  entry  in  the  colony.  It  alone  had  the  "  staple 
right  *'  by  which  all  yessels  trading  along  the  coast  weie 
required  to  discharge  their  cargoes  there,  or  else  pay  the 
duties.  Its  commercial  history  thus  dates  far  back. 
Father  Jogues  mentions  the  arrival,  in  the  Pall  of  1643,  of 
three  largo  vesscLs  from  the  West  Indies,  which  came  for 
cargoes  of  wheat,  and  TJie  Arm»  of  Amsierdcam,  which  in 
1626  bore  to  Holland  the  news  of  the  puiohase  of  the 
island  for  sixty  guilders,  carried  out  more  than  8,000 
beaver  and  other  skins,  as  well  as  oak  and  hickory  timber ; 
so  that,  if  old  New  York  houses  were  built  of  brick  from 
Holland,  there  are  probably  Dutch  houses  at  Amsterdam 
with  beams  that  grew  on  Manhattan  Island.  He  de- 
scribes our  city  at  that  time  in  these  terms :  **  The 
largest  ships  ascend  to  Manhattan  Island,  which  is  seven 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  on  which  there  is  a  fort  to  serve  as 
the  commencement  of  a  town  to  be  built  here,  and  to  be 
called  New  Amsterdam.  The  fort,  which  is  at  the  point 
of  the  island,  about  five  or  ax  leagues  from  the  mouth,  is 
called  Fort  Amsterdam  ;  it  has  four  regular  bastions, 
mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artilleiy.  All  these  bas- 
tions and  tlie  curtains  wore,  in  1648,  bat  earthworks,  most 
of  which  had  crumbled  away,  so  thai  the  fbrt  could  be 
entered  on  all  sides.  There  was  no  ditch.  For  the  gar- 
rison of  the  said  fort,  and  of  anottier  which  they  had  built 
still  further  up,  against  the  inoanionB  of  the  Indians, 
their  enemies,  there  were  sixty  soldiers.  They  were  be- 
ginning to  face  the  gate  and  bastions  with  stosie.  Within 
the  fort  there  was  a  stone  church,  which  was  pietfylarge ; 
the  house  of  the  Governor,  whom  they  call  Direotcw- 
general,  quite  neatly  built  of  brick  ;  the  store-houses  and 
barracks.  On  this  Island  of  Manhattan,  and  in  its  envi- 
rons, there  may  well  be  400  or  500  men  of  different  sects 
and  nations.  They  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  the 
river,  above  and  below,  as  the  beauty  and  convenience  of 
the  spot  invited  each  to  settle  ;  some  mechanics,  how- 
ever, who  ply  their  trade,  are  ranged  under  the  fort ;  all 
the  others  being  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians." 

No  plan  of  a  town  was  laid  out,  and  the  devious  paths 
from  the  scattered  houses  gave  the  town  its  winding  and 
crooked  streets  ;  Pearl  Street,  then  skirting  the  water's 
edge,  being  one  of  the  first,  then  Broad,  with  its  canal. 
On  these  encroached  hog-pens  and  other  nuisances,  till 
fence-viewers  were  appointed  to  make  the  streets  more 
decent. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  occupied  the  grounds  cleared 
and  rudely  tilled  by  the  Indians  ;  others  cut  away  the 
sturdy  osJls,  chestnuts,  maple,  cedar,  mulberry  and  per- 
simmon-trees, which  covered  much  of  the  island.  Log- 
houses  were  already  giving  place  to  stone  structures,  with 
lime  made  by  burning  the  vast  heaps  of  clam  and  oyster- 
shells  left  by  the  natives  on  the  shores.  The  Dutch 
brought  over  cattle  and  horses,  and  planted  wheat  as 
well  as  other  European  grains,  and  set  out  orchards  of 
apples  and  other  fruit.  The  French  missionary  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  peaches. 

The  earliest  mill  was  in  the  fort,  shown  in  some  early 
views  of  the  town,  propped  on  three  supports.  One  con- 
temporaneous writer  in  1649  complains  that  tlie  church, 
with  its  double  roof  and  square  steeple,  erected  in  Kieft's 
time,  "  intercepts  and  turns  off  the  south  wind  from  the 
grist-mill  which  stands  close  by,  for  which  reason  there  is 
frequently  in  Summer  a  want  of  bread  from  its  inability 
to  grind*  though  not  from  this  cause  alone.  The  mill  is 
aa^pleoted,  and  in  consequence  of  remaining  idle  most  of 


the  time  has  become  considerably  rotten,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  made  to  go  with  more  than  two  arms,  and  it  has  been 
so  for  neaily  five  years. "  The  good  wives  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, thus  driven  to  the  hand-mills,  doubtless,  re- 
garded the  church,  though  the  best  building  in  tlie  town, 
with  no  lavor.  There  were  complaints  that  in  Kieft's  time 
that  Church  serricee  were  not  well  attended,  the  Director 
giving  no  encouragement. 

A  brewery,  however,  was  one  of  the  early  institutions  of 
the  town,  and  no  complaints  are  recorded  of  its  iueflSciency. 
The  place  was  more  lively  and  convi\'ial  than  the  New 
England  towns  of  the  same  faith,  for  noisy  sports  were 
permitted,  and  though  ordinances  were  passed  against 
goose-pulling,  pail-tipping,  and  firing  of  guns  on  holi- 
days, they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  nor 
was  Sunday  observed  with  Puritan  strictness.  Indeed,  it 
became  necessary  to  pass  an  ordinance  to  prevent  beer- 
tapping  during  divine  serrice.  In  Winter,  skating,  the 
national  pastime  of  Holland,  found  votaries  of  both  sexes, 
who  enlivened  the  Kolck  and  other  ponds  with  their 
merry  voices. 

New  England  had  no  holidays,  but  New  Netherland  en- 
joyed them.  New  Tear's  Day  wa^  a  day  of  open  houses, 
neighborly  visits,  and  of  hearty  eating  and  drinking,  as 
well  as  hearty  oongratnlations.  Poas  or  Easter  was  kept 
with  great  state,  and  the  children  had  their  colored  eggs, 
and  their  games  of  egg^cracking.  Pinxter,  or  Pentecost, 
was  another  holiday,  while  all  the  merriment  of  the  year 
was  summed  up  in  Christmas,  to  which  the  honor  of  St. 
Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  sailors,  and  of  New  Netherland, 
was  translemd,  Santa  Glaus  taking  the  place  of  Christ- 
kind  as  the  beatower  of  gifts  on  the  deserving  young. 

Though  the  Indians  had  sold  their  island  and  given  up 
their  clearings  at  the  point  of  the  island,  some  still  lived, 
scattered  in  their  long  community -houses,  built  of  hickory 
poles  and  covered  with  bark.  Mon  with  their  faces  be- 
smeared with  every  color  that  Indian  art  could  supply, 
and  women  whose  ideas  of  feminine  adornment  were 
limited  to  black  spots,  irregularly  distributed  over  the  face, 
were  seen  in  the  winding  streots  of  the  town,  coming  to  ex- 
change game,  fish  or  furs  for  the  commoilities  which  they 
ha<l  learned  to  x^rize.  Their  clothing  was  little  more  than 
a  breech-cloth  or  petticoat,  their  jewelry  l>eads  of  zevant 
or  clam-shell,  strung  round  the  neck  or  hoad,  or  hanging 
from  the  ears,  or  ornaments  of  red  deer's  hair  on  the  head 
or  neck. 

The  professions  were  but  feebly  represented.  The  first 
clergyman,  Dominie  Micliaelius,  arrived  in  1628  ;  the  first 
lawyer  was  Adrian  van  der  Donck,  who  came  to  the  colony 
in  1641,  but  the  authorities  would  not  permit  him  to  try 
cases  ;  with  an  equity  that  does  credit  to  their  judgment, 
they  excluded  him  because,  as  there  was  no  lawyer  to 
plead  against  him,  the  other  side  would  not  have  fair 
play.  It  was  not  till  1653  that  he  was  allowed  to  practice 
his  profession  "as  far  as  giving  advice,"  and  **as  there 
were,  no  doubt,  some  lawyers  already  in  New  Netherland 
who  could  be  engaged  on  the  other  side,"  full  liberty 
seems  to  have  been  soon  promised  for  the  display  of  his 
eloquence  and  erudition,  but,  even  in  Wolley's  time,  he 
says,  **I  seldom  knew  of  any  lawsuit,  for,  indeed,  at- 
torneys were  denied  the  liberty  of  pleading."  A  notary 
had  already  been  appointed  in  1650,  with  full  power  to 
draw  up  "all  Declarations,  Testaments,  Codicils,  Instru- 
ments, Proliminary  Informations,  Mercantile  and  Mar- 
riage Contracts,  and  other  acts." 

Whatever  the  luxury  of  the  city  now,  it  was  in  Dutch 
times  a  model  of  rude  simplicity.  There  was  no  pomp,  no 
military  show,  no  gay  ofiicers  to  set  fashions.  When 
Colon^  Nicolls  came  with  his  troops  to  man  Fort  James, 
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burgomasters,  Pan!  Vander  Grist,  Maxmilian  van  Gheel, 
Allard  Anthony,  Willem  Beekman  and  Pieter  yan  Con- 
wenhoven,  schepens  of  the  Citj  of  New  Amsterdam, 
which  was  thus  duly  organized,  although  the  people  were 
not  allowed  to  choose  these  municipal  oflScers. 

A  city  government  then  began,  and  its  records,  even  after 
the  English  occupation,  drawn  up  in  Dutch,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  were  translated 
by  the  late  historian  of  New  York,  E.  B.  O'Callaghan. 
The  burgomasters  and  schepens  formed  not  only  a  legis- 
lative, but  also  a  judicial,  body.  They  tried  actions  for 
debt,  Inr  dafuDAtion  of  character — which  seems  to  have 
been  %  frequent  ooonrrence  —  for  breach  of  promise  of 
mm  lima,  thai  oaoae  of  action  being  also  ancient,  as  well 
as  lor  aaoanlts  and  thefts  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Tk»  eiiy  magistrates  were  formally  installed  each  year 
wilii  <okimn  prayer. 

The  year  1653  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  city.  In 
September  sixty-four  canoes,  filled  with  braves  from  the 
tribes  on  both  aides  of  the  Hudson  suddenly  appeared  at 
daybreak  before  the  place,  and  the  warriors  were  soon 
breaking  into  houses  and  creating  universal  alarm.  The 
council  and  chief  men  gathered  in  the  fort,  and  summon- 
ing the  chiefe  of  the  native  army  before  them,  demanded 
an  explanation.  The  Indians  made  every  profession  of 
peaceful  intent,  and  promised  to  leave  the  city  before 
stmset  and  encamp  on  Nutten  Island  ;  but  as  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  gather  over  the  city,  they  made  an 
attack.  Van  Dyck  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow  in  his  breast ; 
Captain  Leendertsen  was  cut  down  with  an  ax.  The  bur- 
gher corps  and  the  garrison,  which  had  been  under 
arms,  led  by  Secretary  van  Tienhoven,  then  sallied  from 
the  fort,  and  charging  the  Indians,  drove  them  through 
the  streets  to  their  canoes,  losing  several  killed  and 
wounded,  but  slaying  three  of  the  red  assailants.  New 
Amsterdam  was  saved,  but  from  the  ramparts  of  the  forts 
flames  could  be  seen  at  Hoboken  and  Pavonia,  and  soon 
after  on  Staten  Island,  where  the  savages  biinKMl  and 
slaughtered  at  their  wilL 

The  city  was  rife  with  war  and  rumors  of  war  till  1664, 
when  the  CJouncil  Chamber  in  Fort  Amsterdam  witnessed 
a  ck>lemn  assembly  of  Dutch  officials  and  native  sachems. 
They  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  as  the 
cannon  of  the  fort  sent  out  in  thunder  the  grateful  tidings 
to  the  land  that  peace  was  restored.  The  people  of  the 
city  and  colony  soon  kept  a  general  day  of  thanksgiving. 


TWO  ANECDOTES  OF  "LORD 
DUNDREARY." 

Mb.  E.  a.  Sothesv,  the  celebrated  **  Lord  Dundreary," 
was  invited  to  two  honaes  in  one  evening.  One  entertain- 
ment was  a  party  of  "  growa-nps,"  the  other  of  children. 
Sothem  considered  it  wonld  be  a  capital  joke  if  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  full  of  ehildrMi  on  all  fours,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  a  bear.  When  the  footman  announced  Mr. 
Sothem,  the  aotcnr  carried  oat  his  intention,  to  the  no 
small  amaaement  of  tiie  aseeaibled  guests.  He  had  mixed 
np  the  two  housee,  and  found  himself  in  the  centre  of 
wonder-«tnckea  "grown-upe." 

Sothem  gave  a  dumer-perty  one  evening  to  about  a 
doaen  men.  One  of  the  giiests,  whom  we  will  call 
Thompson,  was  late.  They  had  just  sat  down  to  their 
Bonp,  when  a  loud  ring  announced  the  arrival  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thompson.     Sothem  hastily  exclaimed  : 

''  Let  us  all  get  under  the  table.  Fancy  Thompson's 
vorpnae  when  he  beholds  a  lon^  table  devoid  of  flnoiMts." 

8olhem*0  lore  of  practioal  joking  was  well  knoiwut  to 


that  the  company  were  not  astonished  at  the  proposition, 
and  in  a  oonple  of  seconds  every  man  was  concealed  from 
view  beneath  the  table.  Sothem  made  a  half -dive,  then 
resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Thompson 
entered,  stared,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Hallo  !  where  are  all  the  fellows  T* 

Sothem  shook  his  head  in  a  lugubrious  fashion,  and  in 
melancholy  tones  replied : 

**I  can*t  explain  it,  my  dear  fellow;  but  the  moment 
they  heard  your  name,  they  all  got  under  the  table. " 

The  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  hoaxed  guests  as 
they  slowly  emerged,  one  by  one,  from  their  concealment, 
can  be  better  imagined  than  deeoribed. 


EVENSONG. 

Oh,  cloar,  far-deepening  aUasI 
Fall  mooB,  and  not  a  star; 

Safe,  «e  tiie  aonset  dies. 
Bright  Heepenv  afiar. 

Oh,  magic  of  the  air. 

Like  breaHi  of  haaTen  divine: 
Oh,  oharm  of  all  things  firfr— 
Oh,  happy  heart  oC  mine  I 

The  dim  light  dlae  away 

From  out  the  charmM  west: 

The  busy  life  of  day, 
Sinks  suddenly  to  rest; 

And  in  the  deepening  calm, 

Far  through  the  twilight  dear; 

Sweet  as  an  angel's  psalm, 
Thy  tender  voice  I  hear. 

Far  is  thy  happy  home. 

Yet  am  I  near  to  thee ; 
And  like  door  musio  come 

Thy  words  of  prayer  to  me. 

Ay,  through  my  lonely  life. 

Through  all  its  toil  and  care; 

In  stillness  or  in  strife, 
I  hoar  thy  evening  prayer. 


THE  FIFTY  EAKLIEST  ENGLISH  WILLS. 

A  cuiJious  volume  just  edited  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  shows  us  the  passion 
for  religious  and  charitable  bequests  apparently  at  its 
height.  The  wills  published  are  not  selected  for  any 
peculiai-ity  in  their  contents,  but  because  they  are  the 
earliest  that  are  written  wholly  or  partially  in  English. 
They  tell  us  much  of  great  interest  relating  to  domestic 
life  at  the  time  (they  take  in  about  fifty  years  from  1387), 
but  the  characteristics  that  predominate  in  all,  with  bnt  few 
exceptions,  is  the  subjection  of  the  family  feeling  to  i^e 
absorbing  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  souL 

The  earliest  of  them  all  (that  of  John  Com,  in  1387)» 
says  :  ''  I  bequeath  my  goods  in  two  parts,  that  is  to  say, 
half  to  me" 

John  Com  reminds  us  of  the  miser  who,  having  been 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  a  will,  left  his  property 
to  himself.  His  meaning,  of  coarse,  was  that  it  should 
be  spent  in  Masses  for  his  aoul,  and  in  bespeaking  the 
prayers  of  religious  persons  and  of  the  poor  generally  on 
his  behalf. 

John  Pynchin,  in  1392,  leaves  nothing  to  his  family  or 
to  his  friends,  but  provides  that  *'  when  men  may  espy 
any  poor  man  of  religion,  whether  Monk,  Canon  or  Friar," 
snoh  poor  man  is  to  have  aix-and-eightpenoe. 

Lady  Alice  West,  in  1895,  after  giving  her  best  beds  and 
0eoond-be0t  beds  to  her  danghteiB  and  danghter-in-law. 
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pTooeedfl  to  develop  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bohIb  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  of  her  relatives,  and  of 
all  Christian  folk.  Besides  a  sum  of  £14  lOs.  (equivalent 
to  about  8500  of  our  money)  for  4,400  Masses,  there  are 
nearly  twenty  bequests  of  100  shillings  to  various  religious 
bodies,  such  as  *'  The  Menouresses  dwelling  without  Aid- 
gate,""  The  Friars  of  Newgate,""  The  Friars  of  Kudgate," 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  bailiff  or  reeve  and  sundry  old 
servants  are  not  forgotten,  but  they  are  of  far  less  account 
than  the  di8}>ensers  of  purgatorial  relief.  It  is  character- 
istio  of  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  time  that  only  one 
secular  priest  is  found  among  the  recipients  of  Lady 
Alice's  bounty — ^the  Vicar  of  Newton  Yalance  is  to  Lave 
forty  shillings.  This  noble  lady,  however,  seems  to  have 
had  the  territorial  instinct,  and  does  not  alienate  her 
lands.  We  find  other  testators  more  thorough  in  their 
devotion  to  the  same  object. 

Thomas  Wahrayne  leaves  the  third  of  the  value  of  his 
land  to  go  to  the.building  of  the  steeple  of  Marcle  Church, 
and  after  providing  for  the  immediate  saying  of  a  thousand 
Masses,  leaves  land  for  the  founding  of  a  chantry,  "  where 
a  priest  ia  to  sing  continually." 

John  Ghelmeswyk  goes  far  beyond  tlus.  After  many 
smaller  bequests  for  spiritual  purposes,  he  gives  £70  to 
two  priests,  to  sing  for  seven  years  for  his  soul.  His 
manors  of  Hay  and  Tasley  are  to  be  sold  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  if  he  die  childLess,  his  manor  of  Haverton 
is  to  be  similarly  disposed  of.  Here  a  secular  priest,  the 
parson  of  Tasley,  comes  in  for  nothing  but  the  friendly 
gift  of  some  bedding. 

Bichard  Bokeland,  in  1486,  provides  for  a  million  Masses 
at  fourpenoe  each  (a  more  liberal  payment  than  Ladv 
Alice  West's,  forty  years  before). 

William  Newland  makes  provision  for  pilgrimage  to  be 
made  for  his  spiritual  benefit.  His  executors  are  to  find 
a  man  who  will  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fifty  marks  (some- 
thing about  $1,500  of  our  money).  Another  is  to  go  to 
Canterbury  barefoot  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  third  to  tho 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  for  five  pounds. 

Another  common  characteristio  of  these  wills,  one  of 
which,  by  the  way,  we  may  find  traces  in  the  provision  of 
modon  testators,  is  the  je^ousy  shown  of  wives.  In  one, 
it  is  provided  that  the  widow,  as  a  condition  of  holding 
the  manors  beqneathed  to  her,  was  to  make  a  solemn  vow 
of  ohastitj,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  the  congre- 
gation. 


CHAELES  MATHEWS'S  FOOTMAN. 

Onb  warm  Summer  day  Mathews  had  a  dinner-party  at 
Highgate.  There  were  present,  among  others,  Broderip, 
Theodore  Hook,  General  Phipps,  Manners  Sutton  (then 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons),  and  Charles  Kemble. 
Dessert  was  laid  out  on  the  lawn.  Mathews,  without 
hiiifing  his  intention,  rang  the  bell  in  the  dining-room, 
and  on  its  being  answered,  told  the  man  to  follow  him  to 
the  stables,  while  he  gave  the  coachman  certain  directions 
in  his  presence.  The  instant  Mathews  reached  the  stable- 
door  he  called  to  the  coachman  (who  he  knew  was  not 
there), looked  in,  and  before  the  man-servant  could  come  up 
Mathews  started  back,  and  in  a  voice  of  horror,  cried  out : 

"  Good  Heavttis  !  go  back,  go  back  and  tell  Mr.  Kem- 
ble thai  his  horse  has  out  his  throat !" 

The  simple  goose,  infected  by  his  master's  well-feigned 
piBio»  and  never  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of 
iStkb  tiling,  bozst  on  to  the  lawn,  and  with  cheeks  blanched 
Vith  iefxov*  roared  out : 

**  Mr.  Kemble,  dr,  you're  wanted  directly  I"    Seeing 


Mr.  Eemble  in  no  hurry  to  move,  he  repeated  his  appeal 
with  increased  emphasis  :  ' '  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  oome  ; 
your  poor  horse  has  cut  his  throat !" 


A  TEKRIBLE   BRUTE. 

Th£  Van  Esselens  were  justly  renowned  throughout 
all  Humansdorp  District,  if  not  through  all  the  Cape 
Colony,  as  the  bravest  tiger-hunters  in  their  parts.  This 
was  no  small  fame  among  Cape  hunfcers,  for  Humanadorp 
is  noted  as  a  district  where  tigers  are  the  biggest,  the 
ugliest  and  the  worst  to  tackle  of  any  in  the  Colony. 

But  there  was  one  time  when  they  paid  dearly  enough 
for  their  fame. 

In  this  tiger-hunting  family  there  were  Jan,  the  father, 
a  tall  and  rough-featured  old  man,  of  a  jolly  disposition  ; 
Hans,  the  elder  son,  a  young  man  even  taller  than  his 
father,  and  of  as  cheerful  disposition  ;  and  Hendrick,  a 
lad  of  about  fourteen,  tall  and  lank  and  courageous  for  his 
age ;  and,  lastly,  Old  Hans,  an  uncle  of  the  boys,  so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger  Hans. 

The  farm  is  covered  with  tropical-looking  jungle,  with 
here  and  there  a  thicket  of  Cape  trees,  such  as  the  mimosa, 
or  guava-bush,  while  in  several  places  about  are  jungly 
crags  and  **  kloofs,"  or  ravines. 

These  were  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  tiger,  which 
pestered  the  flooks  of  sheej),  goats,  or  cattle,  and  kept 
the  farmers  always  on  the  watch^ 

One  morning  a  cow  and  calf  were  missed  &om  the 
"  kraal "  or  pen  of  the  Van  Esselen  homestead,  and  Hans 
was  sent  to  seek  them  out.  Unfortunately,  where  the 
pasture  was  best  the  tigers  were  most  numerous  in  this 
district  Hans  was  not  long  hunting  the  cow  before  he 
found  her  toward  one^of  the  kloofs.  On  calling  her  by 
name,  the  poor  animal  turned  round  and  gave  a  moan, 
and  Hans  then  discovered  that  the  calf  was  missing. 

It  at  once  struck  him  that  a  tiger  might  have  carried  off 
the  calf,  and  he  walked  on  to  seo  if  he  might  find  a 
"spoor,"  or  track,  the  poor  cow  following  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Ho  had  not  gone  far  when,  right  before  him,  the 
retldisU  form  of  an  imnieUvse  tiger  rose  up  from  beside  a 
clumi>  of  mourvso-bush,  and  the  sight  stopped  him  on  the 
instant. 

For  the  first  moment  it  made  him  tremble,  but  a  quick 
movement  of  tho  great  tiger  toward  him  brought  life  in 
the  young  man. 

It  was  lucky  that  he  had  his  gun  with  him.  The  beast 
was  only  five  paces  from  him,  but,  quick  as  thought,  Hans 
fired.  The  bullet  went  into  the  tiger's  ribs.  It  shocked 
him  for  the  moment,  and  then,  with  two  or  three  quick 
leaps,  he  was  upon  Hans  before  the  latter  could  further 
defend  himself. 

Tho  mere  force  of  the  leap  knocked  him  over,  and  for 
the  next  five  minutes  the  tiger  mauled  him  with  his  paws, 
ripped  his  clothes,  and  dug  his  claws  into  his  fiesh  with 
such  energy  that  Hans  had  no  power  or  chance  of  resist- 
ance ;  yet  the  animal  never  used  his  teeth  upon  him. 

It  seemed  an  act  of  Providence  that  whUe  this  was  going 
on  the  cow  ran  up,  as  if  to  take  tho  part  of  poor  Hans. 
The  tiger,  thus  diverted  from  his  deadly  work,  jumped 
away  toward  the  cow,  who  bolted  off,  bellowing  in  terror ; 
and  Hans,  realizing  hLs  chance,  leaped  up  and  was  off  in 
another  direction,  leaving  his  gun  behind. 

Hapx)ily,  the  tiger  did  not  give  chase,  and  both  Hans 
and  the  cow  escaped. 

The  former  had  not  gone  far  when  he  literaHy  sank 
from  his  wounds  and  excitement.  He  made  the  rest  of  his 
way  by  crawling,  and  it  was  an  hour  before  k^  ^^m^^^ 
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HALF  A   DOLLAR, 


THE    GLOVE    AND     lilE    LIONS, 

KiiTO  Fb^ncib  was  a  hearty  king,  and  lovo-I  a  rov'al  fl]K)rt, 
And  one  day  as  his  lions  lought,  But  looking  on  tho  court ; 
The  nobles  filled  thu  bonohen,  with  tht'  liulios  in  thoir  prid«% 
And  *mong8t  them  But  tho  Count  do  Lorgc,  witli  ouo  for  whom  ht> 

sighed. 
And  truly  'twas  a  pillant  thing  to  see  tlmt  (Titwning  Rhow, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  ubovo,  and  tho  royal  boosts  bolow. 

Bampod  and  roared  tho  lionr?,  with  horrid-laughing  jawA ; 
They  bit,  thoy  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  wont  witli 

tliuir  paws; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stiflcil  ro;ir  thoy  roll»l  on  ono  nnotlUT, 
Till  all  tho  pit  witli  ennd  and  mano  wiis  in  a  thunderous  stnoth.-r. 
Tho  bloody  foam  abovo  the  bars  canio  whisking  throu;;h  tho  air. 
Bald FxoncLs,  then,  "  Faith,  gentiomuu,  we're  buttor  hero  tlian thoro." 

DeIjorxn*R  love  o'orheanl  tho  king,  a  b4»autonnq.  livoly  dam(% 
Vith  smiling  lips  and  sliarp,  bright  cyi.>s,  wlil>:!i  always  seemed 

the  same. 
She  thought,  Tho  count,  my  lover,  is  brav<j  as  lirave  can  bo ; 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  thin;;)  to  hhow  his  love  of  mo. 
King,  ladies,  lovem,  all  look  on;  tlio  occasion  is  divine; 
m  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  hia  lovf,' ;  gnnit  glory  will  bo  mino. 


e  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  lovo,  th<>n  looked  at  him  and 

smiled ; 
Ho  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  loajx^l  among  th>^  lions  wild. 
Tho  loap  was  quick,  return  was  <|uiok,  ho  him  ro,'::ained  his  placo, 
Tlien  throw  tho  glovn,  but  not  with  lov(s  riglit  in  tho  lady's  face, 
**By  Uouveu  T  B:ild  Francis,  "rightly  dono  I"  and  he  roHo  from 

where  he  sat; 
"No  love,*'  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,  Heta  lovo  a  t:isk  like  that.' 
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A  Chkistmas  Story. 

By  MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPIIliNS. 

1^^  Chaptbb  I. 

^H£T  stood  togcthor  that  cold  morning  —  tho 
widow  and  her  child — lieaitoting  in  -the  lialf-ojien 
basemant-door.  She,  lookinp^  drearily  through 
the  rusted  iron  railing  of  tlio  area  as  if  she 
dreaded  to  go  out  on  a  search  for  work  that  seemed 
lio|>eloss  ;  the  little  girl  more  cheerful,  but  sulklued  and 
nddened  by  tho  mournful  pallor  of  her  mother  b  fauc. 

"  Don't  go  very  far,  mother,  and  keep  the  shawl  tightly 
round  yo!i,  fur  it*s  going  to  be  awful  cold,"  she  said, 
rtri\'ing  bravely  to  keep  herself  from  shivering,  under  the 
cai>e  of  an  <ild  cloak  tliat  had  little  wanuth  in  it.  '*  I'm 
rire  to  sell  some  of  these  things — thoy  are  so  useful,  you 
know  ;  and  lots  of  i>eople  will  want  them,  when  it  u  ho 
clo.40  to  Christmas." 

liuth  looked  wistfully  into  her  niothor's  fiico  as  she 
ma.le  her  hopeful  argument.  The  day  bofoi*o,  when  her 
mother  was  out  in  search  of  work,  and  there  had  1)eon 
aeith-jr  fixe  nor  food  in  the  basement  for  twcutv-four 
'hourri,  she  had  found,  i^  an  oLI,  diKUHod  chcHt,  among 
other  things  too  wortldess  for  use  or  tho  pawnbroker, 
jome  fra'^incnts  of  a  worn-out  nhawl,  which,  being  of 
vool,  held  in  its  decay  some  gleams  of  brl;.^ht  coloring. 

Out  of  this  poor  material  she  had  made  holders  for 
amoothing-irons  and  little,  starlike  pon-wipors,  in  the 
pitifcd  hope  that  in  the  crowd  of  purchasers  thronging 
the  stxeets  she  might  find  some  kind  soul  that  wonld  buy 
lier  wares  for  enough  to  give  a  little  food  and  fire  for 
GhristmaB  Day. 

Tha  widow  had  Urtened  to  the  child  with  a  patient 
mflb  wbfla  iha  followed  her  to  the  basement-door  and 
flmi  IwMiBfl  liar  to  ooma  liaok  aoon  and  tell  her  how  to 

to  make — a  smile  aaoh  as 
irhen  {hair  hearts  are 


breaking.  Then,  stoepiug  down,  she  kissed  the  sweet, 
eager  face,  and  turned  mournfully  away  in  her  dreary 
search  for  bread. 

Thus  tenderly  encouraged,  the  little  girl  tied  the 
strings  of  a  rusty  cloak -hood,  out  of  which  her  x>ale  but 
most  lovely  face  sliouo  like  a  flower  as  she  went  back  to 
tho  basement,  rosolvod  to  do  wonderful  things  tliat  would 
surprise  her  mother  wlien  she  came  home.  Searching 
out  a  poor  little  iuarkot-ba.skefc  long  out  of  use  in  that 
household,  she  arranged  her  precious  articles  in  the 
bottom,  putting  tho  brightest  side  uppermost,  and  made 
her  way  into  the  busy  pai't  of  the  city,  &r  more  hopeful 
than  her  mother  Inid  hvon. 

Once  in  Broadway  slio  bc«Tan  to  look  around  for  cus- 
tomers, holding  her  merchandise  well  in  sight  and  lifting 
her  beautiful  eyes  in  eager  ajjpeal,  almost  in  astonishment, 
when  so  many  went  by  without  deigning  to  look  in  her 
basket  ;  for  it  wa.s  tho  day  before  Christmas  and  the  throng 
she  wandered  through  were  in  searoh  of  far  more  sumptu- 
ous gifts  than  she  had  to  offer. 

At  times  the  heart  would  leap  in  her  bosom  as  some 
lady  turned  her  eyes  that  way,  attracted  by  the  loveliness 
of  her  face  rather  than  her  merchandise  ;  but  only  to  sink 
heavier  and  hoavier  as  a  glittering  toynshop  or  gorgeously 
drajied  window  lurod  even  that  small  notice  away  from  her. 

Poor  child  ;  no  one  in  that  moving  panorama  cared  for 
her  or  the  varcs  on  wliich  she  liad  built  such  loving 
hopes.  So,  sad  at  heart,  and  faint  with  disappointment, 
she  strup^glod  on  with  the  unseemly  basket  on  her  arm, 
urged  at  hist  to  ct^ll  out  and  beseech  people  to  look  on 
licr  humble  store  ;  but  this  she  did  so  timidly,  and  in  a 
voice  that  only  ri;s^'  bigb  enough  in  the  general  din  to 
frighti^ii  herself.     Xo  ono  else  heeded  it. 

Still  the  girl  toiled  on,  hour  afUir  hour,  hoping  against 
hoi>e  ;  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  her  that  some  one  in 
all  the  grbux)s  she  iiaasod  should  not  care  for  the  things 
on  which  she  liad  lavished  so  much  hopeful  ingenuity. 

At  last  IJie  gathering  of  a  great  storm  thinned  the  streets 
and  drove  her  homeward  utterly  chilled.  On  tho  way 
into  her  own  dingy  neighbornood  she  passed  by  a  car- 
]>enter's-8hop  whore  one  of  the  workmen  had  sometimes 
given  her  shavings  to  kindle  the  fire  with. 

She  could  hear  his  iilane  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  soft, 
rushing  sound,  and  know,  that  fdiavings  were  dropjiing  in 
a  soft  heap  of  curls  l>oBide  his  work-bench  ;  perhaps  ho 
would  give  them  to  her.  Even  ono  flash  of  heat  in  that 
cold  basement  would  be  bettor  than  nothing  when  her 
mother  came  home.  Her  poor,  dear  mother,  who  would 
be  so  disappointed  when  she  foand  that  none  of  her 
holders  had  been  sold. 

She  was  right ;  the  car];)entor  was  at  work,  buried  knee- 
dcop  in  pine  shavings.  He  smiled  as  she  came  in,  and, 
seeing  her  basket,  motioned  tliat  she  should  help  herself. 

lu  a  moment  Euth  had  her  arms  full  of  shavings,  and 
was  crushing  them  into  her  ba.sket,  leaving  a  quantity  of 
(rliix)s  that  lay  underneath  untouched  ;  but,  w^ith  unusual 
benevolen(*e,  the  carpenter  thrust  them  toward  her  with 
his  foot,  and,  when  her  basket  was  full,  picked  mp  some 
fragments  of  lath  which  he  tied  into  a  bundle  and  asked 
her,  kindly,  if  she  could  carry  it 

Carry  it !  The  girl  absolutely  laughed  as  she  lifted  the 
basket  with  one  hand  and  took  the  bundle  under  her 
arm.  At  any  rate,  they  would  have  ono  good  fire  when 
her  mother  came  home.  She  lifted  her  grateful  eyes  to 
tho  man  and  thanked  him  so  earnestly  that  he  gathered 
up  a  few  more  blocks  and  heaped  the  basket  to  orer- 
fiowing. 

Ruth  was  right ;  when  her  mother  eame  [in,  fiunt  and 
heartsick,  a  cheerful  fiie  vas  crackli&g  on  the  hearth 
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-which  iUuminated  the  whole  room,  wliile  Buth  stood  be- 
fore it,  half  forgetful  of  her  disappointment,  feeding  the 
flames  with  shavings  and  smiling  as  the  warmth  spread 
its  glow  all  around  her. 

AU  those  weary  hours  the  poor  woman  had  been  in 
search  of  work,  sewing — something — anything  that  would 
bring  food  and  warmth  into  her  miserable  home,  for  the 
terror  of  absolute  starvation  was  upon  her.  Starvation 
for  the  child  she  loved  better  than  her  own  life,  and  had 
shielded  from  want  almost  at  the  expense  of  her  life, 
as  any  one  might  have  known  by  her  thin  figure,  the 
haunting  hunger  in  those  large,  sad  eyes,  and  the  tender 
devices  by  which  she  led  the  little  girl  into  believing  that 
she  got  plenty  out-of-doors,  which  made  her  appetite  su 
slender  at  all  other  times. 

This  terrible  dread  that  Buth  must  suffer  as  she  had 
done  drove  the  poor  woman  to  desjKsration  that  day ; 
never  in  her  greatest  need  hod  she  pleadeil  for  work  with 
such  persistence ;  but  people  were  too  busy  and  would 
not  listen  to  her  importunities.  Some  dismissed  her 
ourtly  as  an  annoyance.  Others,  more  kind  for  the 
moment,  told  her  to  come  again  when  the  holidays  were 
over ;  but  no  ^ne  seemed  to  understand  or  care  for  hor 
great  need  of  work.  So  at  last  she  crept  homo  again  and 
stood  in  the  door  amazed  by  the  fire  that  soread  its  glow 
all  around  her  dwelling. 

**  Come,  mother,*'  said  Buth,  shoving  a  chair  to  the 
hearth.  *•  Isn't  this  a  famous  fire  to  warm  oneself  bv  ? 
Sit  up  close  and  enjoy  yourself,  while  I  take  off  your 
bonnet  and  just  smooth  your  hair  a  little.'* 

The  widow  seated  herself,  held  out  her  numbed  hands 
to  the  fire,  and  drew  a  deep  breath — the  heat  was  so  grate- 
ful to  her.  Buth  took  off  the  rusty  straw  bonnet,  byt 
folded  the  shawl  which  her  mother  hod  worn  tightly 
around  her  ;  for  she  knew  how  thin  and  scant  were  the 
garments  underneath,  and  dreaded  to  think  how  soon  the 
fire  would  bum  out. 

"  I  haven't  got  anything  else,  mother,"  she  said,  falter- 
ing a  little  in  her  speech.  "  Pcoi^le  didn't  want  my  poor 
little  holders,  though  I  did  try  so  hard  to  sell  them. " 

*'  Ah,  my  child,  I  am  so  used  to  disappointment  that 
it  seems  natural  to  me  now  !"  said  the  mother,  looking 
tenderly  into  the  sweet,  upturned  face  4hat  was  making 
such  pathetic  efforts  to  smile. 

"  But  I  feel  it  droodfuHy.  I  had  laid  such  plans  for 
to-night  !  I  saw  the  man  at  the  comer  grocery  cutting 
off  such  a  lovely  slice  of  ham  for  a  vroman  this  morning, 
and  you  don't  know  how  I  wanted  one  of  them  for  your 
supper.  If  I  could  only  have  sold  my  holders— only  one 
of  them — it  would  have  been  so  nice.  But  it  wasn't  my 
fault ;  I  tried  and  tried,  till  it  was  like  begginc^." 

The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  kissed  the  face 
now  lovingly  pressed  to  hers. 

**  Begging, begging  !"  she  repeated,  mournfully.  **  Your 
father  little  thought  that  our  girl — lus  child  and  mine — 
would  ever  be  brought  to  speak  of  that." 

•*  But  he  did  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  bo  hun,r^ry  and 
cold,"  answered  Buth,  meekly,  while  her  eyes  dropped 
beneath  their  thick  lashes,  and  a  look  of  shame  stole  over 
her  fvjaturos  ;  for  she  understood  her  mother's  words  as  a 
r:^proach.  **  He  had  not  left  you  shivering  with  cold,  as 
you  are  doing  now,  spite  of  the  fire." 

**  Thanlc  God  that  he  never  did  see  it !"  said  the  mother. 
"  But  even  hunger  and  cold  shall  not  make  us  beggars 
till  we  have  made  one  effort  more.     You  have  never  gone 
'  80  long  without  fbod  in  your  life  before,  my  darling.   Are 
you  very  hungry  ?" 
Buth  looked  down  quietly. 
"NopiiotTery." 


<' I  have  tried  to  keep  you  from  it" 

"And  so  you  have,  mother.  See  how  round  aad  100 j 
I  am,  while  you  grow  thinner  and  thinner  every  day/* 

The  child  took  the  pale,  famished  face  of  her  mothtt* 
between  her  two  little  hands,  and  kissed  it  tenderly. 

For  a  while  the  mother  and  child  sat  together,  gazing 
into  the  firelight,  which  was  going  down  idmost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  been  enkindled.  The  night  had  set  in 
earlier  than  usual,  because  of  the  storm,  and,  in  very 
weariness,  those  two  sat  upon  the  broken  hearth  untfl 
the  lost  shavings  had  sunk  into  a  handful  of  black  ashes, 
with  here  and  there  a  spark  darting  through  them. 

When  the  last  vestige  of  warmth  had  departed  from 
the  yawning  fireplace,  the  woman  arose  to  her  feet,  and, 
gathering  the  shawl  about  her,  searched  for  the  miserable 
straw  bonnet  Buth  had  put  aside. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  are  you  going,  mother  ?" 

"  Out  again.  It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  Christ  died  for 
us  as  well  as  others. " 

"Yes,  mother  ;  I  know  that." 

"We  must  not  sit  here  and  perish  while  there  is  one 
hope  left.  There  is  a  person  who  owes  me  a  half-dollar 
for  work  done  months  ago.  I  have  called  for  it  so  often 
that  it  seems  hopeless  ;  but  we  cannot  sit  here  and  freeze 
to  death." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  ?"  asked  Buth,  tying  on  her  hood 
by  the  light  of  a  street-lamp  that  came  dimly  through 
the  frosted  window.     There,  now,  you  see  I'm  ready." 

"Yes,  dear,  storming  as  it  is,  anything  must  be  better 
than  sitting  here  alone.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  luck 
for  us.  It  has  been  so  hard  to  reach  the  lady  through  so 
many  servants,  and  she  may  not  know  that  I  have  been  to 
her  house  so  often.  Besides,  the  amount  is  so  little  she 
may  have  forgotten.  Come,  dear,  wrap  your  cape  about 
you,  and  keep  iinder  my  shawl." 

Buth  crept  under  the  apology  for  a  shawl,  and,  thus 
clinging  together,  the  two  went  up  the  broken  steps  into 
the  street,  which,  narrow  and  squalid  as  it  was,  had  made 
some  pretense  at  illumination  ;  for  the  windows  of  a 
baker's  shop  at  the  corner  were  unusually  brilliant,  and  the 
grocery  ox)posite  met  the  little  river  of  light  it  cast  across 
the  street  more  than  half-way,  hedging  it  over  with  ra- 
diance. 

"How  little  of  that  would  make  us  comfortable  !" 
thought  the  poor  woman,  turning  her  famished  eyes  on 
the  loaves  of  bread  heaped  on  the  baker's  counter. 

But  she  moved  on  in  silence,  jiressing  the  little  hand  in 
hers  tenderly,  as  she  turned  up  a  cross  street,  facing  the 
wind  and  sleet  with  desperate  energy. 

The  night  would  have  been  dark  and  dreary  enough  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  but  now  the  principal  streets 
wore  in  jxrand  illumination.  The  shop- windows  were  all 
ablaze,  and  through  them  came  the  vivid  coloring  of  holi- 
day giits,  tinting  the  very  storm  witli  an  idea  of  warmth. 
It  was  a  joyous,  pleasant  scene,  si)ite  of  the  storm  ;  for 
the  pavements  were  thronpjed,  and  eager  traffic  was  going 
on  ;  but  the  widow  and  her  child  went  through  it,  blind 
to  everything  but  their  own  great  w^ant. 

"  Mother,"  said  little  Buth,  as  they  came  in  front  of  a 
noble  mansion  where  tlio  widow  had  i)au8ed,  searching  for 
a  number — "  mother,  will  the  half-dollar  be  enough  to  get 
a  little  of  the  ham  too  ?" 

"  Do  not  tliink  of  that,  darling.  We  may  get  nothing 
at  all.  Try  and  be  a  bravo  little  girl  if  we  should  foil. 
See,  there  is  a  carriage  at  the  door  !  The  lady  is  going 
out.    Keep  close  to  me,  for  I  must  speak  to  her. " 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  door  of  the  mansion 
opened  ;  a  flood  of  light  broke  through,  and  moving  down 
the  wet  steps  oame  a  lady  folded  in.  ^  ^\q^  q\  v:!^^  ^^i^:^^^^ 
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tliat  don't  know  how  to  pull  a  bell-handle.  Such  a  night 
oa  this,  too,  when  the  wind  howla  and  the  aleetprioks  jour 
f  aoe  like  needles.  Jost  staad  baek,  while  I  shnt  the  door. 
There  now,  no  nse  of  trying  to  talk,  I  can't  hear  a  word, 
and  wouldn't  if  I  could." 

With  this  the  woman  seized  on  the  door  with  both  her 
strong  hands,  and  closed  it  forcibly  against  the  intmdem. 

The  widow  looked  down  upon  her  child,  whose  sad  dis- 
appointment was  cloarly  revealed  by  tlie  street  lamp. 
She  did  not  know  that  her  own  features  were  still  more 
wan  and  despairing. 

"  Oh,  God  help  us  !  What  can  we  do  ?"  she  said,  hold- 
ing the  little  hand  in  hers,  as  if  it  were  the  only  frail 
thing  on  earth  that  she  could  depend  on. 

"Go  up  to  the  front  door,"  said  the  little  girl,  earn- 
estly, ''  ring  the  bell  and  ask  for  that  young  lady.  She 
isn't  like  the  others,  I'm  sure  as  sure  can  be.  Say  that 
you  must  see  her.     You  are  a  lady  just  as  much  as  she." 

As  she  said  this,  the  widow  hurried  up  from  the  area, 
and  mounting  the  broad  entnmoe  steps,  rang  the  bell 
with  a  nervous  pull. 

The  sound  of  the  bell  reached  the  young  lady,  who  had 
been  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  of  which 
the  poor  woman  had  caught  a  glimpse  that  seems  to  mock 
at  her  own  wretchedness.  She  stopped  a  moment,  held 
her  breath  and  listened,  then  stole  to  the  window  on  tip- 
toe, as  if  ashamed  of  what  she  waa  doing,  saw  a  carriage  in 
the  ^oom,  and  knew  that>  spite  of  the  storm,  her  lover 
had  oome. 

The  servants  were  moving  about  the  back  room,  so  she 
closed  the  folding-doors,  and  hid  the  Christmas-tree,  and 
sat  down  demurely,  waiting  for  him  to  oome  in,  as  if  she 
had  not  indulged  in  a  thought  about  the  matter  tiU  then  ; 
though  her  heart  was  beating  so  tumultuously  that  a  little 
tuft  of  flowers  that  lay  among  the  gossamer  laoe  on  her 
bosom  fluttered  as  if  a  breeze  were  passmg  over  it 

The  door  opened  only  to  admit  a  servant,  which 
brought  an  impatient  glow  to  the  girl's  fair  cheek. 

"A  person,  miss.  One  of  them  sewing-women  that 
never  will  take  no  for  an  answer.  She  says  that  the 
madame  owes  her  some  change,  just  fifty  cents,  and  she 
wants  it" 

"A  woman,  Bobert,  about  sewing -work.  You  ought 
to  know  that  I  am  engaged — particularly  engaged.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  her  so  ?" 

''I  did,  miss  ;  but  it's  no  good  trying  to  put  such 
people  in  their  place.     She  says  she  must  see  you." 

"  Must  see  me  I  Indeed,  I  can  see  no  one  to-niglit — 
that  is  no  one  who  is  not  expected.  Stay,  I  will  send  the 
money  if  I  can  find  it,  no  matter  whether  it  is  duo  or 
not" 

The  girl  went  to  a  work-box  on  one  of  the  tables,  and 
hurriedly  searched  for  a  portmonnaie  that  she  supposed 
to  be  there. 

"  I  cannot  find  it.  Tell  the  woman  that  I  cannot  be 
troubled  just  now.  She  must  call  again," she  said,  heart- 
lessly, for  that  moment  the  step  she  had  been  listening 
for  fell  upon  her  ear. 

The  servant  went  out  with  alacrity,  for  he  rather  liked 
the  petty  tyranny  of  his  position,  and  found  the  widow 
shivering. 

**  The  young  lady  is  particularly  engaged.  I  told  you 
so  before.  Besides,  she  don't  know  a  thing  about  any 
money  due  for  work  ;  but  being  kind-hearted,  she  says 
you  may  come  again  to-morrow. " 

*'  To-morrow  I  Oh,  pray  tell  her  that  we  are  in  great 
need.  We  must  have  it  to-night  I  would  not  have  oome 
80  far  in  this  awful  weather  but  for  that^*'  pleaded  the 
vomao. 


''IVe  brought  your  answer,  and  won't  ask  for  no 
other,"  answered  the  man ;  for  the  wind  that  swept 
sharply  through  the  door  irritated  his  lordly  temper. 

"But  we  need  ii  so  much  !" 

"  There,  there— stand  aside.  Can't  yon  see  that  a  gen- 
tleman is  coming  up  die  steps  ?" 

The  poor  woman  shrunk  back  with  a  piteous  moan. 
Her  faoe  was  so  pinched  and  deadly  white  that  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  idighted  horn  a  close  oarriage  at  tbo 
steps  paused  an  instant  in  his  swift  ascent,  struck  pain- 
fully by  it ;  but  she  shrunk  further  back.  The  door  was 
flung  wide  open,  and  he  passed  into  the  halL 

'The  poor  widow,  thus  left  out  in  the  cold,  might, 
indeed,  feel  that  one  glimpse  of  that  luxurious  apartment 
was  a  cruel  mockery  of  hiir  destitntiont  tot  it  was,  indeed, 
a  nest  of  artistic  luxury. 

While  the  storm  raged  without,  no  breath  of  it  reached 
that  dainty  room  strong  enough  to  stir  the  basket  of  tea- 
roses,  Japan  lilies  and  japonicas  that  had  been  sent  to 
that  fair  girl  as  lisr  first  Christmas  gift  in  the  morning. 
Now  their  ftsgrance  pervaded  the  whole  room,  and  ii 
seemed  as  if  the  fair  owner  moved  through  the  calm  of  a 
tropical  climflte  when  she  came  forward  to  receive  her 
guest ;  for  that  portion  of  her  dress  that  swept  the  fioor 
was  rich  with  lace,  and  Summer-like  in  its  texture,  as  if 
tiie  blast  of  a  storm  oould  never  rsaoh  her. 

'<My  darling,  you  soaioely  expected  me,  I  am  sure," 
said  the  young  man^  ooming  forward  with  hand  extended 
and  a  world  of  love-light  in  his  fine  eyes  ;  *'bnt  it  must 
have  been  a  fiercer  tempest  than  this  that  would  keep  me 
from  you  to-night,  foolish  fellow  that  I  am." 

"I  should  never  have  forgiven  you  if  you  had  not 
oome,"  answered  the  girl,  with  aroh  tenderness.     "  Why, 
sir,  I  have  been  waiting  here  half  an  hour  already. " 
*     'Wondering  what  I  should  bring  you  for  a  Christmas 

giftr 

"No,  no — ^not  that,"  she  answered,  turning  her  eyes  on 
the  basket  of  flowers,  and  blushing  like  one  of  its  roses. 
"That  came  this  morning,  and  I  would  let  them  put 
nothing  else  in  this  room,  for  your  roses  turned  it  into 
a  little  heaven  of  my  own. " 

"  They  will  i)erish  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  best.  But  I 
really  have  brought  you  something  that  will  keep  its  own 
as  long  as  we  love  each  other." 

"  So  long  I    Then  it  will  be  perfect  to  all  eternity. " 

Smiles  and  tears  both  broke  into  the  girr»  face  as  she 
said  this  in  the  fullness  of  her  glad  heart. 

The  young  man  grew  serious.  Something  in  these 
words  had  struck  him  with  a  thought  of  death,  from  which 
the  most  intense  human  love  can  save  no  one. 

**God  forbid  that  it  should  not  remain  so  while  vou 
and  I  live,  dear  one  ;  for,  see,  it  is  the  engagement-ring  I 
have  brought  you. " 

A  flood  of  crimson  rose  to  that  sweet  face.  The  little 
hand  held  out  for  the  ring  quivered  like  a  falling  loaf. 
Then  the  gfirl  began  to  tremble  all  over  with  a  solemn 
realization  of  the  bond  this  ring  would  seal.  She  held  the 
star-like  solitaire  in  her  hand  a  moment,  gazing  on  it  with 
subdued  reverence,  scari^elv  conscious  of  its  beautv,  un- 
questioning  as  to  its  value.  It  might  have  been  a  lot  of 
glass  rather  than  the  limpid  diamond  for  anything  she 
thought  of  the  matter,  for  every  sensitive  power  of  feeling 
or  mind  was  uppermost  just  then,  and  she  only  felt  how 
solemn  and  sacred  a  thing  that  jewel  was. 

"No,  you  must  put  it  on  first" she  said,  resting  one 
hand  softly  on  his  bosom,  and  holding  the  ring  toward 
him.  "I  shall  always  love  it  better  if  taken  from  your 
own  finger." 

The  yonng  man,  gazing  down  into  her  face,  read  all  the 
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solemn  and  beantifal  thoughts  that  prompted  the  action, 
and  his  own  sympathetio  nature  waa  aubdued  bj  them  into 
solemn  hannonj. 

As  he  stood  before  her,  snbmittmg  one  hand  to  her 
sweet  will,  his  figure  drooped  from  its  proud  bearing,  the 
lids  fell  oyer  his  fine  e jes,  and  he  felt  like  one  performing 
a  sacxed  rite  rather  tlxan  the  ordinary  presentation  of  a 
Chrifltmaa  gift 

"  And  you  are  happy  now,  my  beloved  ?"  he  whispered, 
for  her  fiuM  waa  so  near  to  his  that  a  breath  reached  her 
ear. 

'*  Happy  !  Oh,  €(eorge,  if  we  could  be  always  so,  heaven 
would  begin  here  with  you.  To  me  it  seems  aa  if  the 
whole  world  mTist  be  happy  to-night." 

These  words  jarred  upon  the  young  maa,  fbr  they 
brought^to  mind  the  shivering,  chill  and  white-fboed 
woman  he  had  passed  only  a  few  minutes  before  on  the 
steps  af  that  very  house,  with  the  storm  beating  over 
them. 

"Ah,'*  he  said,  a  little  sadly,  ''  it  seems  so  to  us  ;  but 
while  men  and  women  live  there  will  be  some  who  rejoice 
and  some  who  suflfar.  I  was  chilled  a  little  on  the  steps 
to-night  by  a  sad-looking  woman  and  little  girl  who  ssemed 
pleading  with  your  servant  for  something.  The  womsdi's 
face  waa  inteUigent»  but  so  mournfully  hopeless  t  Who 
con  sheba?" 

As  ha  spoke,  the  young  man  Islt  the  form  hia  ann  en- 
circlad  ahrink  a  little. 

"Oh,  I  had  forgotten  her.  Twaasogladto  faesr  your 
step  so  soon.  It- waa  a  sewiog-womatt  who  says  she  has 
done  work  for  mamma.*' 

"  And  your  people  sent  her  anray  ?** 

"  I  do  not  know — yon  came  in  just  then,  and  I  forgot 
everything  else  ;  but  I  am  so  sorry.  Did  she  really  seem 
in  distress  ?*' 

"Great  distress.  Indeed,  nothing  less  than  that  would 
bring  any  woman  out  this  fearfully  cold  night !" 

•* Is  it  so  very  cold  ?    I  had  not  felt  the  difference.*' 

"  God  forbid  that  you  ever  should  feel  the  inclemency 
of  a  night  like  thia.  Yet,  my  darling,  the  poor  woman  I 
passed  on  your  steps  seemed  frail  and  gentle,  and  may 
liave  been  an  object  of  love  and  care  also.*' 

"Don't,  George,  don't.  I  am  so  sorry.  How  could  I 
be  so  cruel  ?"  The  girl  covered  her  face  with  both  hands, 
and  her  voice  was  full  of  tears,  as  she  went  on  :  "  The  poor 
woman  asked  for  a  little  change  that  was  due  her.  Mamma 
was  not  at  home,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  besides, 
my  portemonnaie  had  been  displaced,  and — and — you 
came  in.  Oh,  how  could  I  make  myself  so  miserable  ! 
but,  periiftps  she  is  there  yet. " 

The  girl  sprang  up  as  this  hopo  struck  her,  and  rang  the 
boU ;  when  the  servant  came  in  she  bade  him  go  to  the 
door  and  see  if  the  woman  who  called  was  there  yet. 

The  man  obeyed,  and  while  he  stood  in  the  open  door, 
looking  indiffarently  into  the  darkness,  the  eager  young 
couple  Allowed  him,  and  looked  out  anxiously. 

lliere  waa  no  one  visible.  The  steps  were  covered  with 
sleet,  and  the  wind  swept  in  upon  that  daintily  dressed 
gill,  almost  taking  away  her  breath. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  of  them, "  said  the  young  man  ;  ' '  but 
they  cannot  be  far  off.  Bring  my  overcoat,'*  he  added. 
".TeU  me  if  you  know  where  they  live." 

"Haven't  got  the  least  idea, "answered  the  man,  dis> 
guated  with  all  that  was  passing.  "  Theodore,  the  foot- 
man knows,  p'r'aps ;  but  he's  out  with  the  madame.  So 
yon  aee,  air,  it  -vroukFlie  going  out  for  nothing. " 

Tba  jmng  oonple  turned  aiwsy  raluotaatly,  and  went 
inta  Uto  zoom  thay  had  left ;  where  the  sleet  that  had 
fidlen  over  their  garments  turned  to  water  and  hung 


trembling  all  over  them,  like  dew  that  should  have  be- 
longed to  the  flowers  that  glowed  in  the  tropical  warmth. 

Both  were  greatly  saddened,  and  the  soft  ejee  of  the 
girl  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Do  not  grieve  so.  We  shall  know  where  theae  poor 
souls  live,  and  I  will  go  to  them  early  in  the  morning. 
That  is  the  beat  we  can  do,"  said  the  young  man,  kisaing 
away  the  tears  wiHi  more  tenderness  than  the  flxat  kiaa  of 
their  betrothal  had  known. 


Chafcbb  IL 

No  woBD  waa  spoken  between  the  widow  and  her  child 
on  the  way  home.  The  storm  had  abated  something  of  ita 
fbry,  but  a  stingpng  frost  set  in,  turning  everything  to  ice, 
over  which  those  two  slipped,  Worried,  «id  made  their  un- 
certain way  to  the  desolation  of  their  own  baaement 
Once  there,  the  broken-hearted  woman  fell  into  a  chair, 
and  beyond  that,  seemed  unable  to  move.  Ruth  took  off 
her  shawl — ^now  froxen  stiff,  and  hung  it  over  the  empty 
fireplace,  where  it  rettled  and  shook  in  the  sharp  currento 
of  air  drawing  through  from  the  window,  giving  out  a 
fMot,  dismal  sounds  Then  throwing  off  her  m^,  she 
drew  dose  to  her  mother,  and  winding  both  arms  about 
her  neck,  laid  her  che^  against  her  oold  faoe. 

"  Oome,  mother,  oona ;  juat  try  to  cheer  up.  This  hug 
fh>m  your  own  little  girl  will  wsonn  you  up-^HMo  if  it 
don't  r 

The  child's  voice  had  a  sweet' ring  of  ooltraga  Id  it ;  but 
underneath. was  a  pathetio  sound  ot  tears  choked  back. 

"  You  are  tired- out ;  it  frightens  me,  mother,  to  see  you 
sitting  here,  with  your  face  falling  on  your  bosom  so. 
Come,  now  go  to  bed.  I'll  stir  up  ^Iie  stove  beautifully. 
The  wet  hasn't  got  into  the  comers.     Ck>me,  mother." 

There  was  a  straw  bed  lying  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
Buth  had  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  begai 
heaping  up  the  straw  on  the  side  where  her  mother  was  to 
sleep.  Here  she  i>ersuaded  the  worn-out  creature  in  the 
chair  to  lie  down,  and  spread  the  worn  quilt  carefully  over 
her,  tucking  it  in  against  the  wall.  Then  she  placed  a 
piece  of  rag  carj)et  between  the  bed  and  the  floor,  that  it 
might  seem  like  a  pillow  ;  and  hung  another  piece  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  thus  shielded  the  corner  a  little  from 
the  icy  blast  that  came  through  the  window. 

"There,  mother;  isn't  this  comfortable?  Now  just 
drop  asleep,  and  111  come  to  l>ed  the  minute  I  can. *' 

A  low  murmur,  too  faint  for  a  sob,  came  from  the  bed — 
then  all  was  still ;  and  tlio  little  girl  heard  notliing  more, 
though  she  sat  there,  holding  her  breath  as  she  listened. 

Satisfied  that  her  mother  was  asleep,  the  girl  gathered 
up  her  rejected  holders,  and  stole  softly  into  the  street. 
The  sidewalks  were  one  glaze  of  ice,  but  spite  of  her 
Tatigne,  the  child  managed  to  re4u*h  the  comer  grocery, 
just  as  the  owner  was  looking  dejectedly  over  a  pile  of 
sliickens  and  turkeys  that  had  been  left  on  hand,  much  to 
liis  disgust.  He  looked  up  as  the  girl  came  in,  and  made 
a  gesture  that  she  should  leave  the  store. 

'*It  is  no  use  coming  again,** ho  said,  curtly — "two 
shillings  is  the  limit.     I  won't  trust  you  another  cent." 

"  Oh,  sir,  iileaso  ;  don't  say  that  I  I  didn't  come  for 
trust  this  time  ;  only,  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  to  make  a 
little  ti*ade.  We  are  so  cold  at  home,  and  we've  had  bad 
luck  all  day  ;  so  I  thought  that  you  might  let  me  have  just 
one  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bundle  of  kindling  wood,  and  keep 
these  to  make  sure  that  you  w^ould  be  paid.  See  how 
prettily  this  streak  of  red  run  j  through  them.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  some  of  your  lady  customers  would  buy  them." 

"What — those  little  bundles  of  rags  ?  What  on  earth 
are  they  good  for  ?" 
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the  lady  sho  had  seen  the  evening  before  at  the  grand 
house  from  irhioh  she  had  been  turned  away.  She  met 
them  at  the  door,  too  much  terrified  for  surprise. 

*'  Oh,  sir,  will  yoa  try  and  wake  my  mother  ?  She  has 
been  sleeping  so  long,  and  the  cold  has  chilled  her  so  I 
I  tried  to  move  her,  but  could  not  I  only  had  to  speak, 
tm  now,  and  she  would  hear.  Will  yoa  try  to  make  her 
know  how  she  frightens  me  ?" 

The  young  man  came  into  the  desolation  of  that  room 
with  a  sinking  heart ;  for  its  stillness  strnck  him  with 
iuexplicaUe  awe.  The  young  lady,  too,  felt  the  chill 
through  all  hor  frame,  and  sank  into  a  dudx,  wringing  her 
hands  in  an  ag^ny  of  self-reproach. 

The  young  man  knelt  down.by  the  bed,  and  recognised 
ia  the  white  face  turned  partly  against  the  wall  the 
foatures  that  had  aroused  his  sympathy  the  night  before. 
He  tonehed  the  thin  hand  that  was  still  clutching  the 
quiii  as  it  had  been  drawn  up  to  her  throat.  Then  he 
looked  up,  pale,  almost,  as  the  woman  he  had  gazed  upon. 
"Does  she  hear  ?  Oh,  does  she  hear?"  wailed  the 
fi-ighteoed  child. 

**  &hm  will  never  hear  again,"  was  the  solemn  answer. 
**  Poor  orphan  t  poor  little  thing  I  your  mother  i»  dead." 
*'  Dead !"  repeated  tha  young  lady,  white  to  the  Bpa ; 
*'deadr 

'*  Tes  ;  frozen  to  death.  fflM  mtut  hasffb  died  early  in 
the  night" 

Rath  had  not  spoken,  but  crept  to  the  bed»  threw  out 
her  anas,  and  clang  to  her  mother,  moaning. 

Thoar  two  looked  on  sorrowfolly,  one  sorely  oonscience- 
stvieken,  the  other  sad  from  intense  sympathy.  Some 
few  words  passed  between  them.  Then  the  yonng  man 
went  oat,  leaving  that  delicate  young  girl  alone  with 
miserf  and  death  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  strove 
to  lilt  Rath  from  that  squalid  deathbed,  but  the  child 
only  dang  closer  to  her  mother,  begging  to  be  left  alone. 
Then  the  lady  took  off  her  fur-lined  cloak,  spread  it 
sofUy  owr  the  two,  and  sat  down  in  the  cold,  weeping 
bitterly  beeaase  there  was  nothing  else  that  she  could  da 
By-and-by  some  neighboring  women  came  in  from  the 
tanement-house  above,  and  one  of  them  took  the  child 
by  kindly  force  in  her  arms,  and  bore  her  up-stairs  into 
her  own  room.  The  young  lady  followed  after,  and 
there,  hoar  after  hour,  watched  by  the  orphan ;  some- 
times holding  her  dose  to  her  own  bosom,  in  a  gentle 
effort  at  oonsolation.  And  thus  the  Christmas,  dowly 
marching,  went  by. 

When  the  coroner's  jury  and  the  undertakers  had  done 
their  work,  a  single  carriage,  in  wliich«that  betrothed  pair 
had  taken  the  orphan  child,  slowly  followed  a  hearse  from 
that  tenement-house  to  a  neighboring  cemetery.  When 
the  carriage  returned,  Ruth  lay  insensible  in  the  arms  of 
her  yoohg  protector,  and  was  borne  into  the  house  from 
which  she  had  been  driven  only  the  night  before,  to  be 
caz«d  for  thereafter  as  one  of  the  family. 


"ELEPHANTA"    AND     ITS    CAVES. 

By  Victor  M.  Hollinsworth. 

No  KOBE  pleasant  trip  can  be  made  than  that  from 
Bombay  to  the  Island  of  "Elephanta,"  so  widdy  re- 
nowned as  the  seat  of  the  historic  caves  which  bear  its 
nana.  To  properly  appreciate  this  pleasure,  any  one  in- 
tending to  visit  Elephanta  should  embark  at  the  well- 
known  Apollo  Bander,  as  by  so  doing  many  other 
objeols  of  interest  are  also  passed  on  the  way  down  the 
harbor,  and  aveiy pleasant  sail  insured,  with  good  soeneiy 


on  either  hand  to  relieve  the  monotony.  A  boat  is  always 
obtainable,  and  can  be  hired  upon  reasonable  terms, 
which  should  be  deddedly  arranged  for  before  embark- 
ing;  to  prevent  misunderstandings  arising,  as  Bombay 
boatmen  are  never  very  particular  as  to  what  amount 
they  can  extort  from  the  tourist  or  "  grif." 

The  Island  of  Elephanta  is  situated  about  six  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Bombay,  and  lies  far  down  the  fine  harbor, 
giving  to  it  a  rather  land-locked  appearance  when  seen  at 
a  distance  upon  entering  from  the  seaward.  The  island 
itself  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  almost 
uninhabited,  save  by  a  few  fishermen,  and  generally  some 
very  decrepit  or  fortuno-faUon  individual  who  acts  as 
custodian  of  the  caves,  and  who  usually  accepts  the  soli- 
tary duty  as  a  last  refuge  for  the  destitute. 

Elephanta  is  called  by  the  natives  "Ghaiipooree,"  or 
"  Cavetown/*  and  was  originally  in  possession  of  the  Mah- 
rattlis,  by  whom  it  was  eventually  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  at  one  period  held  it  as  theirs.     Although  the 
island  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  colossal  figure  of 
an  elephant  which  once  stood  there,  it  may  be  in  all  proba- 
bility equally  ascribable  to  the  form  it  presents  from  certain 
points,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  dephant  kneel- 
ing down.     Leaving  the  Apollo  Bunder  (pier),  the  excur- 
sionist passes  dong  the  fore-shore  of  the  town  of  Bombay, 
and  leaves  the  fort  with  its  signd-station,  etc.,  on  his  left, 
passing  dso,  e^i  mute,  Moody  Bay,  and  the  Reclamation 
Works,  Piince's  Dock,  and  the  historic  Gibbet  or  Cross 
Island,  noted  at  one  time  as  the  scene  of  many  execu- 
tions, but  now  surmounted  by  a  battery  of  heavy  Arm- 
strong   guns  which    commands   the    channel    and    ax>- 
proaches  upon  either  side.    Magazon  is  next  reached  and 
passed,  and  here  will  be  seen  at  anchor  a  portion  of  the 
magnificent  fleet  owned  by  the  opulent  and  world-known 
Pteinsular  and  Orientd  Company,  as  also  the  dockyard 
establishments  of  the  same  Company,  whose  duty  is  to 
convey  the  overland  Indian  mails,  it  bdng  highly  sub- 
sidized by  Government  for  that  purpose.    From  this  point 
a  good  view  of  the  Gh&ts  is  obtdned  on  a  clear  day,  rising 
magnificently  in  the  distance  and  presenting  a  really  grand 
appearance.  It  may,  en  passant,  be  remarked  that  the  term 
Gh&t  or  Gftut  has  by  an  extended  sense  of  its  meaning 
become  by  misapplication  and  usage  a  generic  term  for 
these  stupendous  mountdns,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  is  a  pass,  whereas  it  is  now  applied  to  the  whole 
range  collectively. 

Upon  the  right  hand  is  now  passed  the  spot  known  as 
Butcher's  Island,  which  has  been  of  late  years  sdected  as 
a  quarantine  station  for  segregation  purposes  in  cases  of 
infection.  Formerly  this  island  was  used  upon  occasions 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  and  executions  have  also 
taken  place  hero  subsequent  even  td  the  Sepoy  revolt  of 
1857. 

The  Island  of  Salsette  here  looms  up  pldnly  upon  the 
left  hand,  and  forms  a  narrowing  channel  by  its  position 
to  Elephanta,  which  it  immediately  faces  abreast  Sd- 
sette  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  separated  only  by  a 
channel  from  the  Island  of  Bombay  ;  but  in  1805  a  cause- 
way was  carried  across,  thus  connecting  these  islands,  and 
practicdly  rendering  the  term  island  a  misnomer  to  both 
places.  On  this  island  are  known  to  exist  temples  similar 
to  those  at  Elephanta,  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and,  pre- 
sumedly, also  of  Hindoo  or  Buddhist  origin.  The  Idand 
of  Sdsette  was  conquered  and  taken  from  the  Mahrattas 
by  the  British  in  1783,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  and  has  proved  a  vduable 
acquidtion  to  the  town  of  Bombay,  from  its  fartilitj  and 
the  variety  of  its  prodnotions,  snch  as  zioe^  fruits,  etc. 
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ArriTed  oS  Elopliaata,  in  order  to  land  "with  dry  feet, 
it  is  usual  for  the  boatman  to  extemporise  a  Sedan  chair, 
and  to  carry  Tudtors  on  shore,  as  the  water  shoals  here 
too  rapidly  to  allow  boats  to  run  in  very  far  upftn  the 
strand,  and  compels  their  lying  oflf  at  a  distance  to  pre- 
vent being  ** neaped"  by  the  receding  tides.  A  long 
flight  of  fairly  regular  stone  stairs  forms  the  approach  to 
the  caves  and  their  vicinity,  and  on  reaching  the  summit 
the  feeling  is  one  rather  of  disappointment  than  otherwise, 
but  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards  will  2)lace  the  visitor 
in  front  of  the  large  cave. 

This  is  a  stupendous  undertaking,  hewn  as  it  is  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  it  consists  of  a  subterranean  temjue 
eighty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  broad,  the  roof  being  sui)- 
ported  by  rows  of  pillara  ten  feet  high.  At  the  further 
ond  are  gigantic  figures  representing  the  three  Hindoo 
ileities — Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Seva ;  but  thanks  to  the 
vandalism  of  the  Portuguese,  when  the  island  was  in  their 
possession,  these  images  ^re  now  very  much  miitilated 
and  disfigured.  Formerly  the  figure  of  an  elephant  of 
about  the  natural  size  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
caves,  but  of  late  years  this  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
little  now  remains  of  what  once  must  have  been  a  work  of 
so'.ne  art,  carved  as  it  was  from  an  isolated  boulder  of 
rock. 

The  interior  of  the  large  cave  is  frequently  used  as  a 
dining- hall  by  picnic  parties,  affording,  as  it  does,  shelter 
from  rain  and  sun  ;  and  to  this  the  waUs  of  the  cavern  tes- 
tify, by  the  usual  collection  of  **  autographs  by  various 
authors,"  from  the  inevitable  John  Smith  and  upward. 
At  no  time,  perhaps,  has  this  cave  appeared  so  much  to 
advantage  as  when  visited  by  Prince  Alfre<l  (now  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.),  during  his  visit  to  Bombay  in  H.M.S. 
(Mateay  everything  being  en/i:te  for  lus  reception.  The 
Governor  of  Bombay  arranged  a  picnic,  to  which  the  ^lite 
were  invited,  in  order  to  meet  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
the  old  caves  were  brilliantly  lighted  and  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  while  the  popping  of  the  corks  of  cham- 
pagne and  other  bottles,  and  the  speech-making  and  gen- 
oral  gayety  fully  testified  to  the  general  appreciation  of 
the  good  things  provided  for  liLs  royal  guest  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Bombay.  The  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  ujDon  this  occasion,  and  its  memo- 
ries are  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Further  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  large  cave,  there  are  three  smaller  ones  ;  a  now 
one  havijig  been  discovered  during  later  years,  and  in  one 
or  two  of  these  are  the  **  conception  "  stones,  so  familiar 
to  all  who  have  visited  the  island.  The  walls  of  these 
caves  are  sculptured  in  every  direction,  and  are  covered 
with  mythological  designs,  seemingly  of  Hindoo  ori^n. 
The  entrance  to  the  great  cave  is  much  disfigured  by  a 
paling  and  gateway,  i^lacod  there  during  the  past  few 
years,  as  a  protection  against  the  incursions  and  sequent 
vandalisms  of  visitors,  and  its  modern  ai)pearance  con- 
trasts unfavorably  with  the  antique  surroundings. 

The  triple-hea<led  figure  which  once  stood  at  the  en- 
trance has  long  since  degenerated  into  an  unrecognizable 
lamp  of  stone,  like  its  contemporary  monument,  the  stone 
elephant.  The  caves  are  in  charge  of  some  reduced  speci- 
men of  mortality,  whose  ZB]flanthroi)ic  tastes  or  adverse 
fate  has  induced  his  acceptance  of  the  post  as  a  means  of 
life,  and  a  more  isolated  one  could  not  well  be  found  at 
times.  It  has  been  said  that  formerly  some  of  its  holders 
bAtlj  gave  way  to  the  vice  of  imbibing  too  freely,  from 
•heer  desperation,  as  a  means  of  killing  time,  and  it  is 
MKTOely  to  be  wondered  at.  Fearful  tales  are  told  of  the 
pranliBnoe  of  hornets  of  an  enormous  size  in  the  caves, 
•ad  tradition  even  tells  of  deaths  having  occnrred  from 


the  effects  of  the  attacks  of  these  insects.  It  is  quite 
usual  for  parties  who  visit  Elephanta  for  the  first  time  to 
take  guns  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  enjoy  some  sporty 
but  as  no  game  exists  upon  the  island,  this  generally  re- 
solves itself  into  a  skirmish  among  the  empty  bottles, 
which  are  always  to  be  found  after  a  picnic  on  the  Island 
of  Elephanta. 


MY    ROCK-SQUIRRELS. 

By  a.  S.  Fullbr. 

Winui  superintending  some  mining  operations  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  daring  the  yean  1861-8S,  I 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  habitB  of 
various  animals  found  among  the  mountains  of  that 
region.  Onr  oamp  was  located  in  a  narrow  oaSon  at  an 
elevation  of  9,200  faet  above  sea  level,  while  the  mines 
worked  were  some  600  or  800  fset  higher,  on  m  spur  of 
Old  Baldy  Mountain,  which  is  at  its  highest  point  12,200 
feet,  or  considerably  above  what  is  called  '^timber  line." 
While  the  location  of  our  camp  was  not  ftivorable  to  the 
residence  of  animals  that  had  to  do  much  digging  in 
providing  themselves  with  an  abode,  on  account  of  the 
rocks,  it  famished  abundant  and  convenient  homes  for 
the  chipmunks  and  rock-squirrels,  while  the  evergreen 
forests  covering  the  sides  of  the  mountains  gave  both 
food  and  shditer  to  the  arboreal  species  of  the  squirrel 
family. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention 
among  the  arboreal  species  was  that  these  made  no  pre- 
tense of  finding  a  home  in  hollow  branches  or  stems  of 
trees,  as  is  usual  with  closely  allied  species  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  the  Eastern  States,  or  where  the  forests  are 
composed  in  part  or  wholly  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  forests  of  these  western  mountains  are  made  up 
principally  of  conifera  or  evergreen  trees,  such  as  pines, 
spruces  and  balsam — ^kinds  that  seldom  or  never  com- 
mence to  decay  at  the  centre,  forming  hollow  stems  and 
branches,  and  for  this  reason  do  not  furnish  natural 
hiding-places  and  convenient  abodes  for  squirrels  and 
similar  animals.  But  many  of  these  trees  do  produce 
most  excellent  and  agreeable  food  for  all  the  squirrel 
tribes,  and  this  is  especially  true  with  those  known  under 
the  very  general  name  of  **  nut  pines."  The  food  being 
there,  it  was  but  natural  that  both  the  arboreal  and 
ground-inhabiting  species  of  squirrels  should  seek  such  a 
locality,  and  run  the  risk  of  finding  suitable  or  conveni- 
ent lodging  places.  The  ground-squirrel  could,  of  course, 
find  excellent  homes  in  the  little  caves  and  holes  amonc; 
the  rocks,  but  with  the  others  the  case  was  different,  and 
the  inventive  faculties  had  to  be  brought  into  play,  and 
these  appear  to  have  l>een  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  as  fully  shown  in  the  **  homes  without  hands,** 
to  be  seen  in  great  abundance  among  the  evergreen' trees 
of  these  mountains. 

The  arboreal  species  of  squirrels  gather  tiny  twigs,  moss 
and  leaves,  out  of  which  they  construct  most  convenient 
and  comfortable  nests  or  abodes.  These  nests  are  usuallv 
located  against  the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  some  large  branch,  and  always  high  enough  to  be 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  larger  animals.  They  are  usually 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  quite 
solidly  built,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  to  admit  the  builder, 
with  room  enough  inside  for  a  friend  or  two,  or  a  family 
of  young  squirrels.  When  frightened  or  pursued,  these 
tree-inhabiting  squirrels,  instead  of  taking  to  the  trees 
and  making  their  way  home  by  leaping  from  branch  to 
brancb,  as  usual  with  our  eastern  species,  they  run  alon^ 
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ihKtanco  did  we  ever  notice  that  the  cat  showed  anger,  or 
over  attempt  to  hurt  the  sqnirrels,  no  matter  how  much 
or  long  they  annoyed  her.  During  all  this  time  puss  was 
not  at  all  backward  alx)ut  catching  the  wild  squirrels, 
gophers  and  chipmunks,  that  were  all  about  our  camp — 
in  fact,  she  was  a  spirited  hunter,  and  her  apparent  affec- 
tion for,  and  avoidance  of  doing  injury  to,  our  pets,  must 
have  been  the  result  of  reason  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
intelligence.  Had  she  any  inclination  to  injure  the  squir- 
rels, there  wore  abundant  opportunitios  for  doing  so,  and 
on  two  occasions,  wliile  we  were  away  from  home,  our  pets 
got  out  of  their  cage  into  the  room  with  puss,  and  then 
went  out  of  the  cat-hole,  and  on  our  return  homo  we  found 
them  playing  about  the  door  and  puss  near  them. 

Although  our  little  pets  were  one  family,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  soon  discovered  that,  like  chilcbren  of  the 
same  parents,  they  had  different  dispositions.  One  was 
disposed  to  bo  up  to  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  for  short 
we  gave  him  the  name  of  Little  Deb  ;  when  running 
about  the  room  ho  was  the  first  to  nibble  the  cat*s  toes  or 
tail  or  throw  everything  out  of  Mrs.  F.'s  work-basket. 
His  particular  delight  was  to  find  something  with  which 
he  could  make  a  noise.  Ono  day  ho  found  a  large  splin- 
ter attached  to  the  base-board  in  our  room,  and  by  get- 
ting hold  of  this  he  could  make  quite  a  rattling.  Mrs. 
F.  endeavored  to  make  him  de^sist,  but  the  more  she 
scolded  him  the  more  persistent  lie  became.  At  last  she 
got  a  long  slonder  stick  for  a  whip,  and  then  pretended 
she  was  going  to  give  him  a  whipping.  She  would  tap 
him  with  this,  gently  at  first,  which  would  only  make 
him  bristle  up  and  try  to  look  angry,  but  as  the  blows 
came  down  a  littlo  harder  ho  would  run  off,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "I  give  it  up.'*  But  no  sooner  did  she  lay  down  her 
whip  and  take  a  scat,  than  Mr.  Deb  would  be  back  again, 
rattling  away  as  liard  as  ever.  But  he  would  only  give 
the  splinter  a  few  bites,  then  turn  his  eye  toward  Mrs. 
F.,  as  much  as  to  say,  **Aro  you  coming?"  Perhaps 
the  next  time  Mrs.  F.  would  catch  hold  of  him.  roll 
him  around  on  tho  floor,  spank  him  with  her  hand  or  with 
a  small  stick  ;  but  as  soon  as  tho  coast  was  clear  back  he 
would  go  to  his  splinter,  or  some  other  kind  of  mischief. 
But  with  all  Littlo  Deb's  faults  he  was,  and  is  to-day,  the 
most  affectionate  and  lovable  of  all  our  squirrels.  Who 
has  not  seen  similar  cases  in  a  large  family  of  fihildren  ? 

Another  of  our  pets  seemed  to  possess  an  enormous  ap- 
petite along  with  a  good  digestion,  and  from  the  very  first 
day  ho  came  into  our  possession  he  would  cat  as  much  as 
any  other  two  of  tho  litter.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  drink 
milk,  for  lie  would  throw  himself  halfway  across  the  dish, 
as  though  he  imagined  that  all  he  covered  would  be  safe, 
and  then  he  would  lap  up  the  liquid  with  the  greatest 
haste,  and  continue  as  long  as  he  conld  possibly  swallow  a 
drop  ;  his  little  body  swelling:  as  though  it  wouM  burst. 
We  named  this  fellow  Fattv,  and  although  ho  is  now  more 
than  a  year  old,  ho  is  still  blessed  with  a  pood  appetite, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  take  a  goodly  share  of  whatever  in 
tho  way  of  eatables  that  are  placed  in  hia  ea^xo. 

Tho  other  threo  showed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  way  of 
habit  or  character,  with,  perliaps,  the  exception  that  tho 
females  would  always  squeal  when  handled,  and  j^retend 
they  were  trying  to  get  away,  while  they  would  not  if  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  One  of  the  two  females  was  acei«lentally 
killed  when  it  was  some  four  months  old,  but  tho  other  is 
etill  alive  and  a  mother,  but  she  never  fails  to  squeal 
when  handled  ;  while  the  males  make  no  fuss  or  any  con- 
siderable noise.  We  regretted  much  the  loss  of  our  little 
female  pet,  as  it  left  qb  with  only  one  of  this  sex,  and 
should  we  lose  this  one  it  would  pnt  an  end  to  mj  investi- 
gations of  their  natural  history. 


It  was  then  too  late  in  the  season  to  obtain  a  younr? 
specimen,  but  there  were  plenty  of  full-grown  ones  run- 
ning about,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  one  of 
these.  One  was  soon  caught  and  introduced  to  our  pets ; 
but  alas  I  it  raised  a  kind  of  storm  that  we  little  dreamed 
of.  The  cage  in  which  our  squirrels  lived  was  a  rustic 
affair,  made  of  a  large  box  covered  with  wire  netting  ;  but 
around  this  box  I  had  placed  three  small  ones,  with 
separate  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  larger  box,  to 
allow  the  squirrols  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  take 
their  choice  of  habitation  if  they  had  any.  I  did  not 
know  whether  they  would  want  to  separate  in  the  Fall, 
each  selecting  a  nest,  or  go  into  Winter  quarters  all  to- 
gether, so  I  provided  the  means  for  separation  if  they  de- 
sired to  do  so.  Their  habitation  was  in  this  condition 
when  the  stranger  was  introduced,  and  she  immediately 
took  refuge  in  one  of  the  small  empty  side  boxes.  Our 
pets  made  no  advance  toward  an  acquaintance  with  this 
stranger,  but  instead,  a  note  of  alarm  was  sounded,  and 
all  with  one  accord  commenced  gathering  up  every  scmp 
of  new  hay  and  othor  similar  material  in  the  box  and 
thrusting  it  into  the  hole  through  which  the  stranger  had 
retreated,  and  in  lass  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  this, 
the  hole  was  packed  full,  and  the  intruder,  as  sho  was 
no  doubt  looked  upon,  made  a  prisonor.  Not  a  moment 
passed  in  whjif^somo  one  of  the  four  squirrels  was  not 
examining  tlnlBigged  hole,  and  endeavoring  to  crowd 
in  a  little  mc^Fubbish,  and  all  at  the  name  time  were 
chattering  their  notes  of  alarm  most  vigorously.  We  soon 
concluded  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  squiiTol 
camp  until  the  new-comer  was  liberated,  and  so  we  let 
her  go  ;  and  after  our  pets  had  thoroughly,  examined  the 
empty  box,  they  onoe  more  becArae  quiet. 

In  packing  the  hay  and  woods  in  tho  hole  tlioy  used 
their  nose,  not  only  to  push  the  material  into  place,  but 
strike  quite  a  hard  blow  with  it ;  in  fact,  butting,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  is  their  principal  metho<l  of  defense,  at 
least  among  their  own  kind.  Thoy  certainly  have  sharp 
teeth,  and  could  bite  severely,  still  ours  have  never  shown 
any  disposition  to  bite,  no  mattor  how  roughly  handled. 

As  the  Autumn  approached  I  expected  to  sco  our  x>ets 
show  some  uneasiness  and  a  desiro  to  lay  up  a  su]>ply  of 
food  for  Winter  use,  because  in  tho  cold  climate  thev  in- 
habit  the  Winters  are  very  severe,  and  i\\v.  ground  covered 
with  snow  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  But 
while  thodiipmunks  were  very  busy  laving  up  seeds,  nuts 
and  grain  of  every  obtainable  kind,  I  could  not  discover 
that  the  rock-squirrels  wr>ro  niaki:ig  any  preparation  for 
WinttT,  further  than  gatliering  dried  grass  and  whatever 
materials  were  likely  to  mak/»  a  rrood  warm  nest.  Our  pets 
were  only  solicitous  about  siriiiljir  eomfort;^,  and  no  matter 
how  mneli  food  was  put  into  the  lanr."5  box  they  would 
not  carry  any  into  tho  smalh^r  ones,  but  every  serap  of 
cloth  i)V  lino  grass  Avas  cagi^rly  i)i('kod  up  and  taken  into 
their  bed. 

One  day  late  in  October  ^Frs.  F.  let  out  tho  squirrels 
as  usual  to  have  a  run  about  the  room.  For  some  un- 
known reason  tlu\v  refused  to  Jjlay,  but  commenced  to 
follow  her  about  tho  room,  constantly  repeating  their 
shrill  cry  of  c.hic-a-ree,  chi(va-reo.  If  she  stopped  a  mo- 
ment they  would  all  run  up  on  her  shoulder,  still  crj'ing 
chit;-a-ree,  and  if  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  they  immediately 
ran  up  into  her  lap,  pulling  at  her  dress,  but  keeping  up 
their  crv.  Wliat  was  tho  matter  she  could  not  discover, 
but  that  they  wanted  something  was  quite  evident.  Not 
being  able  to  solve  the  mystery,  she  came  to  my  assay 
office,  which  was  near  by,  and  informed  me  that  there  was 
trouble  among  the  squirrels,  but  just  what  was  tho 
matter  she  could  not  telL    I  immediately  went  into  tho 
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room,  and  was  greeted  with  tlie  liveliest  iuud  of  squirrel 
talk.  All  four  followed  me  about  the  room  ia  single  file, 
the  tail  of  each  thrown  over  his  back,  while  that  shrill 
cliic-a-ree-ree  rang  out  from  each  little  throat.  We  both 
sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  the  squirrels  immediately 
jumped  into  our  laps  ;  but  their  shrill  chattering  did  not 
cease  for  a  moment.  All  at  once  one  caught  hold  of  Mrs. 
F.*s  pocket-handkerchief  and  commenced  to  store  it 
away  in  his  mouth.  This  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  was 
wanted,  and  I  immadiafcelj  brought  in  a  good  handful  of 
cotton  waste,  and  threw  it  down  to  the  sqtdrrels.  It  was 
qnicklj  gathered  up  and  packed  away  in  their  nest ;  then 
they  all  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  commenoed 
eating  and  running  about  as  usual.  That  night,  howerer, 
wo  had  tlie  heaviest  snowfall  of  the  season,  and  the  weather 
turned  cold.  Our  little  four-footed  barometers  seamed 
to  be  aware  that  it  was  coming,  although  no  one  else 
about  the  camp  thought  of  such  a  thing.  This  was  the 
first  time  they  foretold  a  change,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
the  last,  as  X  have  learned  since  by  watoihing  their  move- 
ments. 

The  perfect  iudifferonoe  of  these  rook-squirrels  in  re- 
gard to  a  supply  of  food  in  Winter  led  me  to  mako  some 
inquiries  among  the  miners  and  old  settlers  in  the  region 
where  they  are  most  abundant,  and  all  who  had  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject  asserted  that  they  did  not  lay 
up  any  food,  but  renudned  in  a  dormant  state  throughout 
the  entire  Winter  months.  One  miner  who  had  resided  in 
the  neighborhood  for  some  thirteen  years  assured  me  that 
ho  had  opened  the  burrows  of  these  rook-squirrels  in 
Winter  and  bad  found  them  so  cold  and  stiff  that  he  be- 
lieved they  would  break  if  one  attempted  to  bend  thetm. 
Of  courso  this  was  somewhat  an  exaggeration,  as  no  warm- 
blooded animal  would  como  to  life  after  being  once 
frozen  stiff ;  still  the  old  minor  was  right  about  the  oold 
and  a2)parent  stiffness  of  the  body,  for  this  species  of 
SpermophiUt  does  retire  to  its  nebt  in  the  Fall  and  remain 
there  without  touching  food  until  the  following  Spring. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  also  sinks  very  low,  and 
when  taken  in  the  hand  they  feel  almost  like  lumps  of 
ioo,  and  at  the  same  time  respiration  almost  oeaiies,  and  it 
requires  careful  examination  to  discover  that  they  do 
really  breathe  at  alL  This  low  or  almost  auspended  re- 
spiration is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  lor  urero  it  other- 
wise they  would  require  food  to  keep  up  tho  heat  of 
tlio  body  or  sustain  life  ;  but  with  lessened  respira- 
tion  there  is  a  deorease  in  temperature,  and  while  it  does 
not  reach  the  freezing  point,  it  goes  within  a  few  degrees 
of  it 

One  cold  night  early  in  Novemlior,  Little  Dob,  no  doubt 
thinking  that  Winter  had  come,  rolled  up  and  commenced 
what  would  have  been  under  different  circumstances  a  lonpr 
nap,  and  the  next  morning  we  found  him  cold  and  stiff,  and 
to  all  outward  appearances  dead,  although  ho  had  slept 
with  his  companions  who  were  ready  for  their  breakfast ; 
but  he  hxul  probably  rolled  out  of  l>od  into  a  cold  comer 
of  the  box  during  tiie  night.  I  carried  him  into  a  warm 
room,  and  after  holding  him  in  my  hands  near  the  stove 
for  half  an  hour,  he  revived,  and  was  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  next  week  we  started  for  home,  taking  our  ])ct6 
along,  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  the  journey,  being 
taken  out  of  their  cage  daily  and  i>etted  as  w^hon  at  home. 
They  were  k«pt  in  a  box  with  plenty  of  bedding,  and  al- 
though within  ten  feet  of  a  stove  in  which  the  fire  did 
not  go  out  during  the  entire  Winter,  it  did  not  prevent 
them  from  oooaaionally  passing  into  their  cold,  dormant 
■tata  Sometimw  these  would  last  for  three  or  four 
dija,  and  duTing  their  sleepy  fits  the  temperature  of  their 
tediM  would  hSl  withim  a  few  degrees  of  the  freezing 


point,  while  the  temperature  of  the  room  would  range 
from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees.  The  high  temperature  of 
the  room  would  at  last  overcome  the  natural  lethargy,  and 
they  would  revive  for  a  few  days,  then  take  another  long 
nap.  These  periods  of  wakefulness  and  sleep  wero  re- 
peated during  the  entire  Winter;  but  as  Spring  ap- 
proached they  threw  off  all  tho  dullness  which  seemed  to 
cling  to  them  during  the  cold  weather,  and  became  very 
lively  and  playfol,  and  would  keep  up  their  play  until 
late  in  the  evening. 

The  female  soon  seleoted  a  mate,  and  the  other  two 
aulas  were  kept  at  a  reapectfol  distance,  although  there  was 
no  fighting  among  them  ;  in  fact,  we  have  never  seen  even 
what  might  be  termed  a  qtuurrelsome  disposition  exhibited 
hff  any  one  of  them.  The  female  was  given  a  box  by  her- 
aalf  in  one  end  of  the  cage,  and  to  prevent  intrusion,  a 
partitian  was  put  in,  made  of  coarse  wire-netting.  The 
period  of  gestation  was  twenty-eight  days,  the  usual 
number  at  a  birth  being  five.  The  young  are  blind,  hair- 
less, and  with  heads  which  appear  to  be  much  too  large 
for  the  body.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  birth  their 
eyes  open,  and  soon  after  the  joxmg  commence  crawling 
about  the  cage. 

When  eight  weeks  old  they  weire  weaned,  but  were  vorv 
glad  to  get  milk  from  other  than  parental  sources  ;  in  fact 
all,  both  old  and  young,  are  fond  of  warm,  diluted  con- 
densed milk,  but  refuse  to  eat  warm  fresh  milk,  which  is 
something  I  cannot  explain,  although  it  is  a  fact.  Wo 
have  repeatedly  exchanged  one  for  tho  other  while  they 
were  eating,  but  they  would  detect  it  in  an  instant  and 
refuse  to  touch  another  drop. 

When  the  young  ones  wore  a  week  old  we  allowed  tho 
males  to  go  in  and  take  a  look  at  them,  and  the  former 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  pleasure,  and  immediately 
commenced  to  fondle  tho  little  ones ;  wldle  the  mother 
showed  no  alarm  at  this  seeming  intrusion  upon  her  riglits, 
but  allowed  the  males  to  go  in  and  out  of  her  nest  with- 
out interruption.  As  soon  as  the  young  squirrels  were 
weaned,  all  were  allowed  to  go  into  one  box  with  the  (^Ll 
ones  to  sleep,  and  this  seemed  to  please  them  much,  and 
they  are  to  this  day  a  happy  family. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  species  of  rock -squirrel 
lays  up  food  for  Winter  use,  and  in  Summer  feeds  upon 
various  kinds  of  seeds  and  grasses,  but  a  low-growing 
H{>eaies  of  aster  (.4.  canescons)  appears  to  be  its  favorite, 
and  every  inorui'iifi^  wt»  could  see  them  reaching  for  this 
among  tho  tailor  weeds.  • 

Onr  pets  were  also  fed  with  the  same,  and  while  they 
would  often  eat  a  few  leaves  of  tho  wild  sago  and  similar 
plants,  their  choice  was  the  plant  named  above.  We  fre- 
quently offered  them  pine-nuts,  pecans,  etc.,  but  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  cut  through  tho  shell  in  search 
of  the  kernel  ;  in  fact,  their  teeth  do  not  seem  to  be  strong 
enough  for  such  work.  They  were,  however,  tbtj  fond  of 
tho  nuts  when  cracked,  and  would  eat  voraciously  of  these 
dainties  ;  but  we  soon  found  that  such  food  was  too  strong, 
and  gave  them  the  colic.  Since  then,  nuts  of  any  kind  nre 
seldom  given  them.  They  aro  fond  of  carrots,  and  this  is 
their  principal  food,  although  wo  give  them  bananas, 
green  peas,  com  and  clovei.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see 
them  eat  tho  red  clover-flowers.  They  will  take  a  clover- 
head  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  teeth  pull  out  one, of  the 
long  tubular  flowers,  catch  it  in  the  other  hand,  turn  it 
around,  bite  off  tho  lower  end  containing  the  honey -sack, 
eating  this  part  and  dropping  the  other.  Just  when,  or 
Iiow,  they  discovered  where  the  sweet  morsel  was  located 
in  the  dover-head  I  am  unable  to  tell,  but  it  was  not  long 
after  the  olover-heads  were  given  them.  If  vary  hungrr* 
they  will  commence  by  eating  the  entire  headi  «[A  Vs^^^ 
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"  At  cross-purposes  with  each  other,  my  dear  ;  but  they 
can  see  you,  which  was  what  they  were  made  for,  I  be- 
lieve." 

**  Don't  abuse  my — my  property,**  she  says,  shyly, 
pushing  the  dark  hair  back  from  his  forehead.  '*  Poor 
Brandy  ** — turning  to  pat  him — **  don't  be  jealous,  old 
fellow  ;  Tm  just  as  fond  of  you  as  ever.*' 

''Let  him  alone,"  Garrick  Archer  says,  with  a  laugh. 
*  *  I've  always  had  a  particular  aversion  to  poor  brandy, 
Nannie,  and  I'm  afraid  it  will  grow  upon  me  if  you  give 
way  to  such  sentiments  as  that  last  very  often. " 

"But  I  am  fond  of  him" — persistently.  **Poor  old 
dog,  he  was  trying  his  best  to  swim  out  to  me  that  night. 
One  more  pull  would  have  brought  you — wouldn't  it, 
Brandy  ? — when  I  inconveniently  tumbled  over. " 

''Nannie,"  Garrick  Archer  says,  drawing  her  to  him. 

"Well?" 

"I've  kissed  you  before  to-night,  my  dear." 

"  When  ?"— flushing. 

"The  night  I  brought  you  out  of  the  sea." 

"  What  made  you  ?    You  didn't " 

"  Love  you,  then  ?  No  ;  I  loved  your  beauty  that 
night,  not  you.  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  you  then, 
Nannie. " 

"  How  did  you  dare  ?" — with  a  smile  and  a  flush. 

"  Before  I  met  youl  dared  most  things  with  a  beautiful 
mouth ;  it  was  rather  an  ugly  kiss  that  I  gave  you, 
Nannie,  but  it  was  the  last  ugly  kiss  I  ever  gave,  or  shall 
give  any  other  woman.  These  " — pressing  his  lips  on 
hers — "are  purer,  better — oh,  God  I  sweeter  by  far  !" 

"Won't  you  teU  me  what  you've  thought  all  the 
Summer  about  me,  Garrick  ?" 

"Yes." 

"When— now?" 

"No  ;  soon." 

"How  soon?" 

"Very  ;  when  we're  married." 


A    PRACTICAL    DOG. 

AKiMAiiS  frequently  display  a  remarkable  amount  of 
thought  and  ingenuity  in  their  actions  and  the  means  they 
adopt  to  attain  an  end  they  may  have  in  view.  A  gentle- 
man living  in  Westchester  County,  looking  from  his 
window,  saw  a  dog  that  he  prized  snuffing  around  the 
vessel  which  usually  contained  water  for  its  use.  He  was 
about  to  ring  for  a  servant  to  supply  the  animal's  want, 
when  he  concluded  to  see  what  the  dog  would  do,  as 
he  might  himself  go  and  communicate  his  want  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  dog,  however,  strolled  down  to  a  little  brook  run- 
ning through  the  grounds,  and  which  was  frozen  over.  It 
went  on  the  ice  and  tried  to  break  a  hole  with  its  paw, 
having  evidently  seen  the  operation  done  to  water  the 
stock. 

The  ice,  however,  did  not  break,  and  he  repeated  his 
blows  till  it  began  to  hurt.  He  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
puzsded  to  understand  why  he  did  not  succeed,  then 
started  along,  evidently  listening,  and  finally  halted,  and 
with  a  blow  or  two  broke  the  ice  and  got  the  drink  he  had 
80  fully  earned. 

The  dog  clearly  understood  the  difficulty  and  saw  that 
he  must  find  thinner  ice,  and  went  on  till  his  keen  ear 
caught  the  swish  of  the  water  under  the  ice  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  it  was  thinner  ice,  and  his  judgment  was  not  at 
fault  Bis  master,  however,  saw  that  liis  future  wants 
were  supplied,  without  so  muoh  engineering  on  his 
part 
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The  hero  of  Lepanto  was  a  most  brilliant  representative 
of  the  chivalry  of  Spain — the  most  gifted  oflspring  of  the 
great  Emperor  Charles 'Y.,  who,  after  being  master  of  the 
continent,  abdicated  to  die  in  the  habit  of  a  monk  at 
Yuste.  The  short  but  splendid  career  of  Don  John,  rang- 
ing over  a  single  decade  of  years,  is  indeed  a  drama  com- 
bining every  element  of  historical  and  dramatic  interest 

Such  was  the  mystery  thrown  over  the  birth  and  the 
early  years  of  the  son  of  Charles  Y.,  who  is  known  in 
history  as  Don  John  of  Austria,  that  some  uncertainty 
hung  about  the  first  conditions  of  all  biography — his 
age  and  name.  It  is  now  established,  by  the  evidence  •£ 
the  medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  in 
1571,  that  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  that  year. 
This  date  has  been  confirmed  by  an  entry  in  the  records 
of  Toledo.  He  was  consequently  bom  in  1547,  and  not  in 
1545,  as  had  been  affirmed  by  most  historians.  The  cor- 
rection is  important,  for  it  subtracts  two  years  from  his 
short  and  brilliant  life,  and  it  gives  a  more  surprising 
character  to  several  of  the  earlier  incidents  in  it.  Don 
John  was,  therefore,  exactly  twenty  years  younger  than 
his  brother  Philip  IL,  and  about  two  years  younger  than 
the  King's  son,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  bom  in  1545.  They 
all  lived  in  almost  unbroken  friendship  with  Don  John. 
Philip  treated  his  brother,  who  might  have  been  an  object 
of  'jealousy,  like  a  favorite  son  ;  the  prince,  to  whom  his 
uncle  might  have  been  an  object  of  rivalry,  and  who  loved 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  regarded  him  as  a  brother. 
Don  John  was  everything  that  Don  Carlos^  should  have 
been  and  was  not.  Perhaps  the  most  painful  incident  in 
his  life  was  when  Carlos  confided  to  him  as  his  friend  the 
diabolical  designs  he  entertained  against  his  own  father, 
which  Don  John  felt  bound,  in  honor  and  duty  to  his 
sovereign  and  his  brother,  to  make  known  to  the  king. 

On  February  24th,  1547,  then,  a  day  auspicious  in  the 
annals  of  Charles  Y.,  a  natural  son  of  that  monarch  was 
bom  to  him  in  the  Golden  House  at  Batisbon,  of  Barbara 
Blomberg,  who  had  been  introduced  to  sing  to  the  em- 
peror. Such,  at  least,  is  the  most  credible  version.  She 
afterward  married  a  commissary  at  Brussels,  and  was 
treated  with  liberality  by  Philip  II.  Barbara  lived  to  see 
her  son  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  survived 
him. 

Strangely  enough,  this  child  of  fortune  was  first  known 
not  as  John,  but  as  Jerome.  About  two  years  after  his 
birth  he  was  confided  by  the  Emperor  to  Don  Luis 
Quixada,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  kept  the  secret  of  his 
birth  with  unbroken  fidelitv.  His  education  was  carried 
on  by  the  parish  priest  of  Leganes,  a  small  village  within 
a  few  miles  of  Madrid.  The  village  priest,  little  witting 
of  his  charge,  handed  over  the  boy  to  the  sacristan,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  the  common  school  of  Gotafe.  The 
future  hero  of  Lepanto  trudged  through  the  fields  with 
his  peasant  schoolfellows,  shooting  sparrows  on  the  way 
with  a  little  crossbow. 

In  1554  Charles  Prevost,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  Em- 
peror's chamber,  was  sent  to  Leganes  in  a  coach  of  state 
to  remove  the  boy  to  Valladolid,  where  higher  destinies 
awaited  him.  The  village  was  amazed  at  the  astounding 
event,  and  as  the  coach  rolled  away  it  was  surrounded 
and  pursued  by  urchins  vociferating  faro  wells  to  their  de- 
parting comrade.  At  Yalladolid,  Don  John  was  presented 
to  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Jnana,  Begent  of  Spain  ;  but  the 
secret  of  his  birth  was  not  made  known  either  to  the 
prinoess  or  to  himself.  Thenceforth  he  resided  at  Yilla- 
guoia  in  the  Mansion  of  Qnixada,  and  under  the  eye  of  his 
admixftUe  wifs,  Dofia  Magdalena  de  XJlloa.    To  her,  Don 
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Italy  was  extravagant.  Doq  John  received  these  honors 
'vrith  becoming  modestj,  but  his  early  fame  and  amazing 
sn^cess  had  already  raised  in  liis  imagination  the  phantom 
which  was  to  be  the  unsatisfied  torment  of  his  life.  He 
was  haunted  by  the  dream  of  a  crown.  Already,  indeed, 
some  emissaries  of  the  Christian  population  of  Albania  and 
the  Morea  tendered  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  what  is  now 
tha  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  offer  was  reported  to 
Philip,  who  replied  that  his  close  alliance  with  Venice 
rendered  it  inacceptable,  but  that  the  negotiations  should 
be  kept  open. 

Don  John  was  not  permitted  to  follow  up  his  great 
victory.  The  next  season  he  put  to  sea,  but  Aluch  Ali, 
warned  by  the  lesson  of  Lepanto,  retreated  to  the  harbors 
of  the  Morea,  and  when  Don  John  attempted  to  cut  off 
t  lie  Turkish  vessels  behind  the  Island  of  Sapienza,  the 
Tioslem  admiral  withdrew  to  the  strongly  fortified  harbor 
of  Modon. . 

Diplomacy,  guided  by  France,  broke  up  the  Holy 
I^foague,  and  peace  was  concluded  between  Venice  and  the 
Porte  in  March,  1573. 

Philip  then  sent  his  brother  against  Tunis  to  defend 
tlio  Moorish  princes  who  lived  under  Spanish  protection 
ngainst  the  Turks.  The  conquest  of  the  City  of  Tunis 
^va3  an  easy  one,  for  the  Turkish  soldiers  ran,  and  the 
place  was  taken  and  fortified.  Aluch  Ali  recaptured  it 
the  next  year,  and  Don  John,  forbidden  to  sail  in  person, 
could  not  save  it.  Tet  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  had  proposed 
to  Philip  to  make  it  an  independent  state,  with  Don  John 
as  King.  Philip  assured  the  Pope  that  he  need  not  con- 
cern himself  about  his  brother's  advancement,  as  it  lay 
very  near  his  royal  heart. 

It  was  not  to  the  African  coast,  but  to  Italy  and  to 
Flanders,  that  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Eling  was 
mainly  directed,  and  that  the  ambition  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  turned.  About  this  time  the  romantic  hope  that 
he  mi^ht  deliver  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  captivity,  and 
claim  her  hand  as  a  reward  of  that  knightly  exploit,  entered 
his  mind,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. But  for  the  present  the  King's  service  demanded 
his  presence  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  from  1574  till 
the  Spring  of  1576. 

The  viceroyalty  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  held  by 
Requesens,  the  representative  of  a  moderate  policy. 
When  he  died  in  January,  1576,  Philip  appointed  Don 
John  to  the  office.  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
seemed  likely  to  place  Don  John  at  the  head  of  a  force, 
and  in  a  position  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  Pope's 
Hplendid  dream  of  a  conquest  of  England.  Don  John, 
who  was  in  Lombardy,  acknowledged  the  appointment, 
and  wrote  to  Philip,  pointing  out  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  indicating  his  own  views  of  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

In  spite  of  the  King's  commands,  he  insisted  on  a  per- 
sonal interview,  and  landed  at  Barcelona  on  August  22d. 
At  the  Escorial,  Philip  gave  his  brother  a  favorable  re- 
ce])tion. 

It  was  the  last  time  the  brothers  met.  Four  weeks 
later  Don  John  mounted  his  horse,  and  crossed  the  Gua- 
darramas  to  Abrojo,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  beloved 
foster-mother.  Here  he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Moor- 
ish slave,  and  set  out  with  one  companion  and  three  ser- 
vants to  ride  across  France.  Not  till  October  30th  did  he 
reach  Paris,  and  as  he  left  it  on  the  following  day,  we 
have  small  belief  in  the  story  that  he  attended  a  ball  at 
the  Lonvie  in  disguise  on  that  same  night,  and  lost  his 
heart  to  the  gay  young  Queen  of  Nayarre.  He  reached 
LnzemboiBzg  on  Norember  8d  ;  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment tlie  fary  of  the  Spaniards  had  broken  out  with  un- 


paralleled violence,  and  accomplidhed  the  hideous  and 
abominable  tragedy  of  massacre  and  pillage  known  as  the 
sack  of  Antwerp. 

The  day  before  he  reached  Luxembourg  Antwerp  had 
been  lawlessly  sacked  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  in  open  mutiny,  and  against  whom 
even  the  Spanish  authorities  had  thought  it  right  to  arm 
the  inhabitants  of  the  defenseless  towns.  Negotiations  had 
long  been  going  on  between  the  two  Protestant  States  of 
Holland  and  Zeland,  which  had  openly  cast  off  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  other  states  in  which  the  Gatholio  faith 
had  still  preserved  a  real  or  nominal  obedience  to  the 
Crown. 

The  pacification  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  the  8th 
of  November,  bound  Catholic  Brabant,  Hainault,  Flanders, 
Artois,  Namur,  and  various  important  Catholio  cities,  to 
support  Protestant  Holland  and  Zeland  in  resistance  to 
royal  authority  until  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn, the  States-general  convoked,  and  the  oppressive 
edicts  of  late  administrations  unconditionally  rescinded 
by  the  Crown.  To  this  treaty  province  after  province  de- 
clared its  adhesion,  until  only  two  of  them,  Luxemburg 
and  Limburg,  remained  aloof.  The  islands  of  the  north- 
west, which  had  been  re- conquered,  fell  piecemeal  into  the 
hands  of  the  patriots,  and  the  gallant  Mondragone,  un- 
supported by  his  mutinous  soldiery,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  troops  of  Orange. 

Don  John  of  Austria  entered  upon  his  arduous  task  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  he  was  earnestly  desirous  to  re- 
store peace,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  Netherlanders,  within  the  limits  of 
his  commission,  which  bound  him  to  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  the  Crown  and  the  faith  of  the  Church.  But  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  people  of  Flanders,  both  Catholio  and 
Protestant,  was  kindled  beyond  the  reach  of  conciliation, 
and  the  entire  history  of  his  brief  administration  is  a  re- 
cord of  surrender,  humiliation  and  defeat.  It  seems,  too, 
that  the  noble  and  chivalrous  nature  of  Don  John  re- 
coUed,  more  than  was  common  in  that  age,  from  the  use 
of  artifice  and  deceit. 

William  of  Orange,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  household  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  gave  him,  before  he  was  twenty-one,  the 
command  of  an  army.  It  was  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Orange  that  the  Emperor  leaned  when  he  pronounced  his 
abdication  speech  before  the  Estates  at  Brussels,  and  it/ 
was  by  the  hand  of  Orange  that  he  transmitted  to  his 
successor  tlio  insignia  of  the  imperial  throne. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Don  John  was  to  announce  to 
the  States-general  at  Brussels  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
and  to  order  the  Spanish  troops  to  cease  from  all  acts  of 
hostility.  He  was  aware  that  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  upon  his  functions  until  he  hatl  agreed  to  certain 
conditions,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try resided  in  the  States.  They  showed  their  power  by 
refusing  to  allow  the  Viceroy  even  to  enter  Namur  at  the 
head  of  fifty  horse,  still  less  to  come  to  Brussels.  The 
conditions  he  was  to  accept  had  been  framed  by  Orange, 
and  they  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops 
for  ever  from  the  country.  Eventually  these  terms  were 
embodied  in  the  Perpetual  Edict.  *^  Some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  this  peace,"  wrote  Don  John  to  Garcia  de 
Toledo,  '*must  appear  hard,  and  to  me  they  seem  very 
hard ;  but  to  serve  religion  and  obedience,  where  this  and 
States  themselves  seem  lost,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bear 
with  them,  making  account  of  everything  as  if  happening 
by  chance.  For  the  rest  we  must  trust  to  time,  that 
which  God  gives  us  not  being  little." 

This  settlement  led  to  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Prixisr 
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THAT  LOST   VOICE. 


quiet  answer.  **My  own  life  lias  been  so  checkered,  so 
filled  np  with  change  and  adventure,  thai  I  have  had  no 
need  to  go  to  books  for  romance.  Besides/'  and  now 
those  wonderful  deep,  sombre  eyes,  flashed  down  a  rare 
smile  upon  the  sunflower  beauty  by  his  side,  "I  have 
always  believed,  and  you  shall  tell  me  if  it  is  true,  that 
the  novel-writer  is  misleading  ;  that  he  fills  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  in  books  so  full  of  harmony  and  sweet- 
ness that  one  can  have  no  heart,  in  leaving  them,  for  the 
roal  life  of  the  world.** 

Hilda  laughed  outright. 

**"VVlien  vou  have  read  a  few  novels  vou  will  know 
better  than  that.  Why,  you  would  never  believe,  without 
evidence,  that  any  human  being,  man  or  woman,  could 
endure  so  much  as  some  of  those  poor  creatures  in  novels 
do.  For  my  part,  I  have  often  thought  there  ought  to 
l)e  a  society  organized  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
heroines  in  novels.*' 

They  had  been  strolling  on,  and  now,  crossing  the  hall, 
they  stopped  before  a  long,  wide  window,  looking  out 
fepon  the  sloping  lawn. 

"  Ought  we  not  to— to  go  back  ?'*  said  Hilda,  glancing 
•neasily  over  her  shoulder. 

**  Not  just  now.     We  have  not  yet  found  the  fan  ?*' 

He  pointed  out  to  the  leafy  garden,  checkered  with 
moonlight  and  silver  dusk — silent,  too,  with  the  sweet 
and  spacious  silence  of  the  night. 

"Do  you  see  that  white  statue  standing  there.  Miss 
Montgomery  ? — the  Endymion  under  the  tulip-tree  ?  I 
often  wonder  if  statues  do  not  feel  ? — if  they  have  quite 
lost  their  sense  of  life  and  its  enjoyment  ?  Home  of  them 
should  remember  the  Golden  Age,  the  festivals.  Pan  and 
the  garlands  and  all  the  gladness  of  the  wild,  wet  forest 
nooks  I  That  poor  Endymion,  too  I  He,  wont  to  pipe 
BO  gayly  on  Latmus*s  sunny  peak,  while  here  it  is  so 
cold." 

How  sweet  his  voice  was  !  What  was  there  in  the  low 
and  plaintive  sound  that  then  completed  the  girFs  ecstatic 
vision  of  a  soul  exhaling  itself  in  perfect  song,  dying  like 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ?  Not  the  swan,  singing  to  the 
pale  flower  on  the  stream,  complaining  : 

*'  Oh,  flower,  white  flower  I 
D«>4t  undentand  the  song  ?" 

could  give  itself  to  a  more  heavenly  death. 

When  he,  struck  by  his  companion's  silence,  turned 
and  looked  down  at  her,  he  saw  those  lovely  eyes  of  hers 
filled  with  soft,  slow  dropping  tears. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  am  too  old  and  sad  for 
your  young  gayeties.     It  is  my  fate  to  bring  tears.** 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1*'  she  began,  confusedly. 

*'  And  now,"  he  continued,  more  brightly,  "  to  compen- 
sate you  for  my  grim  humor,  I  will  tidce  you  to  my 
studio  ;  it  is  only  just  a  little  room  fitted  up  hurriedly, 
but  it  has  some  pretty  bric-d-brac  in  it»  and  two  or  three 
of  my  latest  paintings — ^some  favorites  that  I  have  managed 
to  save  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  life,  and  brought  here.** 

"You  are  an  artist  ?"  asked  Hilda,  surprisedly.  Then, 
more  boldly,  she  ventured  to  remind  him  :  "Do  you 
know  you  have  not  yet  told  me  your  name  ?*' 

"  A  most  insignificant  name,  but  I  ask  pardon  for  my 
carelessness  I  Just  simple  All>ert  ]Vrcrlin.  In  Egypt, 
when  I  was  in  the  Bey*s  service,  Captain  Albert  Merlin. 
Ah*  here  we  are  !" 

He  opened  a  door,  lifted  a  heavy,  dark -green  curtain, 
and  ihey  entered. 

Was  this  an  enchanted  room?  Color,  shape,  noble 
forms  of  beauty,  harmonions  outline,  and  rough  power— 
aU  things  combined  to  make  for  the  artist-eye  a  joy  for 


ever !  Yet  Hilda  was  thinking,  in  her  first  amaaed  momenta 
of  enjoyment. 

"If  he  would  only  read  to  me — ^read  or  repeat  some 
lines  out  of  a  great  and  tender  poem — ^it  would  be  some- 
thing I  could  remember  all  my  life !"  She  oonld  listen 
to  his  voice  now. 

"They  are  simply  copies  of  something  I  have  seen 
and  liked.  I  have  only  tried  to  reproduce  for  my  own 
pleasure.  I  have  not  created.  In  London,  last  year,  I 
saw  much  of  Bossetti  and  his  work." 

He  pointed  to  a  noble  canvas. 

"  That  is  a  copy  of  his  '  Fiammetti.'  You  cannot  even 
guess  how  far  it  is  beneath  the  great  original." 

"But,**  ventured  Hilda,  timidly,  "beautiful  as  this  is, 
why  do  you  only  copy — why  do  you  not  do  original 
work  ?'* 

Shall  she  ever  forget  that  strange,  wan,  melancholy 
smile  with  which  he  answered  : 

"  There  are  reasons.  Meanwhile,  look  at  this  !  The 
'Apple-blooms.'  I  think  there  is  no  one  can  paint  apple- 
blooms  like  Bossetti.    Do  you  not  recall  that  line  in  the 

sonnet — 
*  Gloom-girt  *mid  spring-flusbod  applo-growUi  she  stands  '— 

his  'Fiammetti  *?  And,  then,  the  blossom-laden  branch 
above  her  hair  !  and  the  azure  butterflies  !  and  the  tissne 
tunic  she  wears  !— it  is  all— all  so  wonderful  in  Kossetti's 
painting  I** 

And  now  behold  !  He  of  the  wonderful  voice  had  taken 
down  a  little  green  volume  of  poetry  from  the  shelves,  and 
was  reading  to  her  not  only  the  beautiful  sonnet  to 
"Fiammetti,**  but  that  other  nobler,  stronger  story  of 
"Francesca.** 

Clear  and  strong,  like  plates  of  ringing  gold,  the  lines 
echoed,  heavy  with  their  burden  of  coming  woe  : 

"  But  one  sole  point  it  was  that  conquorod  us. 

For  when  we  read  of  that  great  lover,  how 
Ho  kissed  the  smile  which  he  had  longed  to  win. 

Then  he  whom  naught  can  sever  from  me  now 
For  ever,  kissed  my  mouth  all  qnivering ; 

A  Oalahad  was  the  book  and  he  that  writ  - 
UiK>n  that  day  wo  read  no  more  therein.* " 

Then,  as  he  finished  that  last  line,  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
falling,  met  the  flushed  and  rapturous  look  uplifted  to  his 
own. 

Truly  he  had  read  to  her,  with  that  magnetic  voice  of 
his,  of  some  great,  tender  poem,  one  line  too  many.  And 
yet  he  had  not  read  much. 

****** 

A  sudden,  sad  gray  winter-time  fell  on  that  bright  and 
gay  autumnal  weather.  Whirling  mists  filled  the  nooks 
and  valleys  along  the  Hudson  ;  along  bleak,  cold  garden- 
paths  the  dead  leaves  whirled  in  angpry  gusts,  the  pines 
and  great  Siberian  firs  towered  high  with  heavy  hoods  of 
snow. 

Such  red  winter-berries  as  pushed  through  the  ice  in 
the  wood-nooks  seemed  like  spots  of  scattered  blood. 

Albert  Merlin  staid  on  with  his  sister.  When  he  spoke 
of  leaving  she  wept. 

"  Not  yet,  dear  brother  !    Just  a  little  longer.   It  is  for. 
the  last  time  !    I  feel  it  !**  she  pleaded. 

And  he  yieldc<l  to  her  tears. 

To  Hilda  Mrs.  Van  Orleigh  said  :  "Come  often,  and  help 
me  cheer  Albert  I  wish  to  keep  him  as  long  as  lean,  for 
I  feel  when  he  leaves  me  this  time  I  shall  never  see  him 
again." 

One  morning,  entering  her  brotlier*s  room,  Mrs.  Yaa 
Orleigh  saw  him  sitting  with  Ids  head  bowed  on  his  bands. 
An  open  letter  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  sister  saw  teen 
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A  DARK  DEED. 


GOETHE. 
By  Victor  Plariu 

Bi  ft  the  flesh  in  traTafl  ya^ely  crying, 

Or  a  stern  watchword  wrested  from  the  strife; 

Wo  watoh  and  wait  when  mighty  men  are  dying, 
For  their  last  word  wherewith  to  look  their  lite. 

The  Titan  child  of  singing  and  of  science, 

The  calm,  strong  soul,  tlie  Modem  and  the  Greeic, 

Lay  bowed  before  Death's  face,  that  took  relianco. 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  loft  him  very  weak. 

The  dim  eyes  stir,  the  pale  lips  move  and  mutter ; 

Cluster,  0  friends,  and  catch  the  words  of  might; 
Darkly  man  falters;  open  wide  the  shntter; 

Shall  not  the  day-dawn  oome  ?  **  More  Light  I  More  Light  I'* 


A  DARK  DEED. 

By  Etta  W.  Pierce. 

Cbaptbr  V. — In  the  Night. 

EBHEAD  ft  full  moon  straggled  to  break 
tbrongh  tbo  Btillen  gray  clonds.  The  honr  was 
growing  late.  It  WM  neoessaxy  for  Bobert 
KJteylook  to  luurten  hit  steps  if  be  hoped  to 
reftoh  his  fathe^^s  hoose  !»ef(»*e  the  inmates  were 
bnried  in  slumber. 

The  netfest  path  to  tbe  woods  ky  ftoross  the  frozen  salt 
meadows.  He  did  not  relish  the  thongbt  of  sncli  a  walk 
at  this  paxtMmlar  time,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Tbe 
business  of  tbe  night  was  urgentw  He  must  look  onoe 
more  in  bis  fatber^s  face — be  mnst  know  precisely  wbat 
be  bad  to  expect  of  that  iron  heart. 

Few  lights  were  now  shining  in  tbe  bonses  of  Black- 
port.  Generally  speaking,  tbo  x>opnlation  of  that  ancient 
town  kept  early  hours.  Tbo  marshes  which  Bobert  Grey- 
lock  bad  to  traverse  stretched  out  before  bim — a  dreadry, 
dark  waste,  as  silent  and  lonely  as  death.  On  one  side 
glimmered  a  salt  creek,  an  encroaching  arm  flung  out  by 
tbe  greedy  bay.  Tbe  beacon  of  Bird  Island  made  tbe 
only  bright  S]x>t  in  tbe  whole  dismal  night. 

Fortunately  Greylock  knew  every  inch  of  tbo  way — bis 
foot  was  on  bis  native  heath.  Yes,  bere  was  tbe  place 
where  be  bad  idled  golden  hours  away  in  shooting  sea- 
fowl  and  making  love  to  that  vixenish  gypsy,  Mercy 
Poole. 

**  liemeniber  /"  Her  sbrill,  angry  voice  rang  in  bis  ears 
still.  What  a  bomet  tbe  girl  was  I  He  did  remember  all 
tbe  love-making  passages  wbicb  bad  occurred  between 
tbem,  but  with  no  regret  and  much  impatience. 

**  Deuce  take  her  1"  be  said  to  himself;  **wlio  would 
bave  thought  ber  sucb  a  tempest  ?  She  makes  no  end  of 
ft  row  over  &  little  dead-and-gone  nonsense.  I  viay  have 
promised  to  marry  ber — ^it*s  quite  j)ossiblc — I  was  j\ist 
tbftt  sort  of  an  idiot.  But  wbat  then  ?  A  man  cannot 
always  keep  a  promise,  bowevcr  honestly  made,  and  that 
mfttcb  would  bave  been  quite  as  distasteful  to  tbo  gov- 
ernor as  tbe  one  by  wlucb  I  outraged  all  bis  ideas  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  in  tbe  aristocratic  Greylock 
family. " 

He  roacbcd  tbe  end  of  the  marsh,  and  came  upon  a 
piece  of  groiind  full  of  abandoned  salt  pits.  Tbe  balf- 
sbrouded  moon  glimmered  on  surrounding  heaps  of 
(Uhris,  tumbling  sheds  and  pools  of  frozen  water.  A  bill 
l:iy  beyond,  and  a  road.  Climbing  to  tbe  latter,  Bobert 
Grevlock  found  bimself  on  tbe  border  of  wbat  seemed  to 
bo  a  tract  of  forest. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  look  for  an  entrance-gate,  but  at 
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the  nearest  point  made  for  tbe  bigb  stone  wall  wbiob  in- 
dosed  tbe  waving  trees,  and  vanlting  to  tbe  top,  dropped 
down,  like  some  stealthy  thing,  into  the  grounds  of  Grey- 
lock Woods. 

Fnll-plnmed  evergreens  mnrmnred  over  his  head. 
Walks  and  avenues  stretched  everywhere  through  tbe 
darkness.  He  plunged  into  the  superb  growth  of  trees. 
This  was  part  of  tbe  goodly  inheritance  which  be  bad  for- 
feited by  bis  marriage  with  the  ballet-dancer.  Where  was 
she  at  that  moment  ?  Whirling  over  tbe  stage  in  paint 
and  tinsel  and  fluffy  skirts,  to  tbe  applause  of  such  men 
as  Arthur  Kenyon ;  or  laughing  and  flirting  with  tbe 
Creole  and  other  kindred  spirits  over  oysters  and  wine, 
after  tbe  success  of  tbe  night  ?  His  blood  boiled  in  bis 
veins.  For  sucb  a  light,  doubtful  creature  he  bad  relin- 
quished a  birthright  which  many  a  prince  of  the  Old 
World  might  envy. 

Would  she  care  when  she  returned  to  ber  lodgings  and 
found  tbe  sick  child  gone  ?  Kot  she.  She  would  say  to 
Arthur  Kenyon  :  «  How  good  of  him  to  relieve  me  of  tbe 
trouble  of  its  death  and  burial  1" 

And  then  be  began  to  ponder.  If  living,  that  fraH,  neg- 
lected baby  was  sole  heiress  of  tbe  tens  of  thousands, 
tbe  millions,  of  Godfrey  Greylock,  retired  banker,  uncom- 
proxiiising  aristocrat.  She  seemed  to  gather  value  in  tbe 
eyes  of  this  careless  young  father,  as  be  considered  tbe 
fact.  And  he  bad  left  ber  to  die  with  two  strange  women, 
in  a  miserable  baby-fatming  establishment,  and  no  living 
being  but  himself  knew  <^  her  whereabouts.  This 
thought  brought  him  lace  to  fkce  with  a  startling  possi- 
bility. 

Sudden  deaths  were  eommon  enough.  Suppose  that 
heart-disease,  or  some  kindred  evil,  should  carry  bim  off 
without  a  moment*s  warnng  ?  And  suppose  the  child 
should  live,  and  not  die  ?  What,  then,  would  become  of 
her  ?  Who  would  know  where  to  find  ber  ?  Would  she 
not  be  lost  as  utterly  as  if  the  sea  bad  swallowed  ber  up  ? 

InvoluntftTily  Chreylock  raised  bis  band  to  &  notebook 
in  bis  breast-pocket. 

"As  soon  as  I  reach  a  light,"  be  muttered,  **I  will 
write  down  Judith  Black's  address,  so  that,  in  case  of  ac- 
cident to  me,  my  relatives  may  be  able  to  recover  my 
daughter,  and  either  provide  for  ber  future  or  give  ber  a 
decettt  burial." 

Alas  I  by  tbe  time  be  reached  a  place  where  tbe  address 
might  have  been  written  other  matters  bad  driven  that 
trivial  duty  from  bis  mind.  Ho  never  thought  of  it 
again. 

Ho  was  imjmtient  now  to  meet  bis  father.  Along  care- 
fully kept  paths  be  hurried  through  the  vast  grounds. 
Dead  loaves  rustled  under  bis  feet,  bare  boughs  rattled 
like  dry  bones  overhead.  The  fitful  light  of  tbe  cloudy 
Winter  moon  only  served  to  make  tbe  darkness  visible. 
Ho  crossed  a  bridge  which  spanned  an  artificial  sheet  of 
water,  passed  greenhouses  and  gardens^  inclosed  in  espa- 
liered  walls,  then  climbed  a  great  knoll,  and  came  to  a 
sloping  lawn,  and  there,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  woods, 
was  the  house,  a  massive  villa  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a 
high  roof  and  a  square  tower,  all  painted  a  deep  dust- 
brown  color.  A  solitary  light  gleamed  from  one  of  its 
lower  windows. 

**  Thank  God  !"  said  Bobert  Grevlock,  as  his  eves  fell 
on  the  red  spark,  **  that's  in  tbe  library — my  father  is  still 
up. 

The  next  moment  be  was  at  tbe  door.  Tbe  bell  jingled 
sharply  under  bis  band.  No  reply  ;  evidently  the  serv- 
ants of  the  house  were  in  bed.  He  rang  again,  and  after 
more  delay  a  kind,  elderly  f^ioe,  in  a  laoe  cap,  looked  anx^ 
iously  through. 
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'*Open  the  door  wide,  Hopkins/'  said  Qreylook.  <at 
is  I,  Robert.*' 

She  staggered  back,  as  if  oYorcome  with  amazement  or 
consternation,  or,  perhaps,  both. 

**  Heaven  above  I"  she  cried.  "I  thought  I  knew  that 
ring  I    Oh,  Mr.  Bobert,  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

*<My  two  legs,"  he  answered,  and  pushed  back  the 
door  and  her  resistless  body  with  it,  and  stepjjod  boldly 
into  the  halL  Hopkins  had  been  housekeeper  at  Gray- 
lock  Woods  since  Bobert's  boyhood.  '*  I  have  come  to 
see  my  father,  Hopkins.  He  is  hero,  I  know,  and  still 
ont  of  bed.     Make  haste  to  announce  mc.  '* 

Hopkins,  as  seen  by  a  lamp  which  a  figure  in  bronze 
was  holding  at  the  foot  of  the  carved  stair,  was  a  comfort- 
able, roly-poly  woman,  whose  fat,  placid  face  told  plainly 
that  it  was  the  owner's  habit  to  take  things  as  easily  as 
possible  in  this  fretting,  fuming  old  world.  She  grew  a 
shade  paler,  however. 

''Oh,  I  don't  dare  I"  she  gasped.  ''It  is  as  much  as 
my  place  is  worth,  Master  Bobert ;  he  is  so  set  against 
you — so  angry  !" 

"  Where  is  Aunt  Pam  ?" 

"  Gone  to  bed,  with  one  of  her  sick  headaches." 

"I  must  see  my  father,  Hopkins,  and  under  his  roof  I 
shall  not  stand  upon  ceremony,  even  though  I  am  in  dis- 
grace here." 

So  putting  her  gently  aside,  he  made  a  stride  forward 
to  a  black- walnut  door  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  swung 
It  wide  open,  on  its  great  brass  hinges. 

The  room  beyond  was  a  library,  glimmering  with  gold 
and  ebony  and  Pompeiian  red  tints,  and  warmed  by  an 
open  grate  of  glowing  coals.  From  the  centre  of  the 
painted  ceiling  a  silver  lamp  hung  by  a  chain — a  lamp 
which  emitted  a  faint  perfume,  and  also  gave  forth  an  ex- 
quisitely clear,  soft  light.  Beneath  it,  at  a  library  table, 
sat  a  man  a  trifle  past  middle  age,  with  a  velvet  dressing- 
gown  wrapped  about  his  slight  figure.     He  was  reading. 

In  person  the  master  of  Greylock  Woods  was  one  of  the 
most  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  forbidding  of 
men.  Though  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate  to  look 
upon,  he  had  never  known  a  day's  illDCPs.  He  had  an  air 
of  ultra-reflnement.  Plainlv,  to  liim  a  bad!  v  cooked  dinner 
coarse  linen,  or  the  proximity  of  underbred  people,  would 
be  unbearable.  His  hands  were  small  and  Avhite.  Ho  had 
an  aquiline  profile,  stem  and  hard  as  an  old  Boman's  ;  the 
lips  were  thin  to  a  fault ;  the  gray  eyes  wore  a  steely,  in- 
flexible look.  A  bom  aristocrat,  a  retired  banker,  he  had 
inherited  great  wealth,  and  acquired  it  also  by  his  business 
ability.  He  was  aflable  to  his  equals,  unapproachable  to 
his  inferiors.  A  stony  man,  lukewarmin  his  friendships, 
hopelessly  stubborn  in  his  dislikes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  door  he  looked  up  from  his  book. 
He  did  not  start  or  change  countenance  at  the  sight  of  the 
figure  on  the  threshold,  but  he  laid  his  volume  down  on 
the  carved  table,  and  called,  ominously,  "Hopkins  !" 

Hopkins  had  no  idea  of  facing  the  coming  storm — she 
turned  and  fled. 

Then  the  master  of  the  Greylock  Woods  arose  from  his 
chair,  and  confronted  the  young  fellow  in  the  door — his 
only  child — the  son  of  a  mother  who  had  died  at  the  birth 
of  her  boy. 

Bobert  was  breathing  nervously,  but  there  was  courage 
and  determination  in  his  look. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  demanded  the  elder  man, 
drawing  in  his  thin  lips. 

**  A  lew  moments'  conversation  with  my  father, "  an- 
BW€fed  Robert,  and  he  stepped  coolly  into  the  library  and 
doMd  the  door  after  him.    Then  he  put  out  his  hand. 

Ihe  eUer  Ongrloek  wayed  him  ofll 


f  "  Pardon  I  For  nearly  two  years  we  have  dispensed 
with  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  renew  them  now.  What  can  you  have  to 
say  to  me  ?  Be*  brief.  This  interview  is  not  of  my  seek- 
ing." 

He  paused  on  the  other  side  of  the  carved  table,  with 
the  soft  light  of  the  swinging  lamp  falling  upon  liim — iliia 
returned  prodigal,  for  whom  there  was  no  welcome,  no 
fatted  calf  nor  golden  ring.  Quite  unabashed  by  his  re- 
ception— ^for  he  had  expected  nothing  better— he  an- 
swered : 

"I  am  going  away  to  seek  my  fortune — going  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  country  for  the  Far  West.  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  be  friends  before  I  go  ?" 

The  face  across  the  table  seemed  to  grow  more  stony. 

"  No  !"  replied  the  elder  Greylock,  "it  is  not  possible." 

There  was  a  painful  silence.  Bobert  looked  once 
around  the  great,  sumptuous,  famib'ar  room — the  home  of 
his  childhood,  then  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  velvet  carpet. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  at  length,  "  for  in  all  probability 
this  is  the  last  time  that  I  can  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
you.  I  go,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  God  only  knows 
when  I  may  return.  You  are  my  father — I  am  your  son. 
Forgive  me,  sir,  and  let  us  part  as  son  and  father  should." 

"You  are  no  son  of  mine,"  answered  the  master  of  Grey* 
lock  Woods,  with  a  serenity  far  worse  than  any  outburst 
of  passion  ;  "I  am  now  childless.  Eighteen  months  ago 
you  made  your  choice — ^now  abide  by  it.  I  told  you  at 
the  time  that  I  would  never  forgive  you,  and  as  Heaven 
hears  me,  I  never  will  1" 

He  had  expected  this — all  the  way  from  Poole's  Inn  he 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  these  very  words,  yet  lie 
winced  a  little. 

"Is  not  this  rather  hard,  sir  ?"  he  faltered. 

"You  were  my  only  child," went  on  the  elder  man, 
ignoring  the  question  ;  "  all  my  hopes  centred  in  you.  The 
Grey  locks  are  a  proud  race — we  have  English  blood  in  us, 
as  you  know,  and  some  of  us,  at  least,  have  the  English 
ideas  of  caste.  I  had  meant  you  to  add  new  honors  to  the 
name  ;  all  my  wealth  was  to  have  been  yours.  I  spared 
no  pains,  no  money,  to  educate  you  for  your  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  in  good  time  I  would  have  found  a 
wife  for  you  in  your  own  sphere.  But  you  would  not 
wait  for  that.  You  made  haste  to  fall  in  love,  as  vulgar 
people  say,  with  a  common  creature  of  the  stage — a  girl 
who  wears  tights  and  spangles,  and  dances  to  please  a 
mixed  audience.  Out  of  a  world  of  women,  that  was  the 
one  my  fastidious,  highly  educated  son  was  jjleased  to 
select  for  my  daughter-in-law,  a  painted,  bedizened  young 
thing,  of  somewhat  doubtful  rox^utation " 

"  My  dear  father,"  interrupted  Bobert,  calmly,  "  I  beg 
you  to  limit  your  remarks  to  me — also  your  censure.  I 
would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  would  leave  my  wife's 
name  out  of  this  conversation. " 

For  a  moment  the  elder  man  lost  his  self-control  and 
blazed  up  furiously. 

"  You  young  idiot  !  Gossip  has  a  long  tongue.  Do  you 
think  I  have  not  heard  upon  what  terms  you  live  with 
your  ballet  dancer  ?  Verily,  you  sold  yourself  at  a  low 
figure,  Bobert  I  Does  such  a  woman  recompense  you  for 
the  loss  of  fortune,  friends,  social  position  ?  I  have  only 
to  look  in  your  face,  to  see  your  wretchedness.  Family 
cares  weigh  heavily  on  your  shoulders.  Already  you  are 
repenting  your  folly.  Amorous  Antony,  I  opine,  would 
like  to  win  back  his  lost  world,  and  give  up  the  love  whic  h 
he  finds  a  not  altogether  blissful  possession. " 

Bobert  Greylock  kept  his  temper  admirably. 

"  It  is  useless  for  vou  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way,  sir," 
he  said,  calmly  ;  "  I  will  not  discuss  my  married  life  with 
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you,  or  with  any  one — I  will  not  si>eak  fnrtlier  of  uiy  wife, 
or  listen  to  any  reproaches  cost  ui>on  her.  A  moment  s^o 
you  bade  me  abide  by  the  choice  I  had  made — ^believe  me, 
I  am  willing  to  do  so.*' 

**  Good  !"  sneered  the  elder  man  ;  **  I  like  stoicism  !'* 

Kobert  Greylock  had  another  request  to  make,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  frame  in  words.  Finally,  with  a  redden- 
ing cheek,  he  began  : 

"  I  came  to  Greylock  Woods  to-night  for  a  double  pur- 
pose— to  crave  your  i>ardon  for  all  past  offenses,  and  to 
ask  you  for  money  onough  to  take  me  to  Colorado.  I  am 
without  funds.*' 

"  Ah  !" — there  was  a  cruel  satisf action  in  the  other's 
tone — **  that  is  not  strange.  How  have  you  lived  since 
your  marriage  ?" 

The  color  deeiujuod  in  Kobort's  blonde  face. 

**  Unluckily,  the  education  w^hich  you  gave  me,  sir,  em- 
braced no  knowledge  of  work.  I  could  not,  like  tlie  ma- 
jority of  men,  earn  my  living  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow, 
and  there  is  sniuU  demand  for  born  gentlemen,  I  find,  in 
this  crowding,  toiling  world.  I  have  made  a  little  money 
by  writing  for  the  press,  but — I  confess  it  with  a  pro|)er 
sense  of  mv  own  worthlessness — mv  wife,  the  ballet-dancer, 
has  supported  us  both  by  her  earnings  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time." 

The  master  of  Greylock  Woods  gnawed  his  lip.  The 
humiliation  of  this  admission  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

"  You  have  a  child  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  a  daughter.'* 

**  I  deeply  regret  her  existence.  The  Greylock  blood 
mixed  with  that  of  a  ballet-girl — faugh  I"  He  shuddered 
w^ith  disgust.  **  You  tell  mo  that  you  are  going  West.  Do 
you  intend  to  take  your  wife  with  you  ?'* 

"No." 

**  I  see— it  is  a  separation. "  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  away  frt)m  the  table,  but  immediately  turned 
back  aj?ain,  with  a  flash  of  wrathful  fire  in  his  cold  oyos. 
*•  One  i^ortion  of  your  errand  here  is  altogether  in  vain, 
Robert.  You  have  disobeyed,  disgraced,  defied  me-- 
throe  deadly  sins,  which  I  will  never  forgive  !  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you.  When  anything  disi)leases  mo  in  this 
world  I  crush  it,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  ignore  it.  From  this 
night  henc<»forth  you  and  I  are  strangers.  I  forbid  you 
to  ever  cro.ss  ray  threshold  again — T  disown  you  !  You 
uro  no  more  to  me  now  than  the  dust  under  my  fei»-t.  The 
(irey locks  are  not  a  loiig-livod  race,  few  of  us  ever  rexieli 
three  siron*  tuid  ton,  in  view  of  which  fact  I  have  maile  my 
v,'ill,  dis]>ostMl  of  all  my  earthly  i)osses.sions  ;  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  how  ?" 

**T  am  not  particiiliirlv  curious,"  auswcrod  Kobort 
Greylock,  with  an  indiflferonco  which  he  did  not  feel. 

**It  Is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  that,  with  the  exeeptioii 
of  a  proper  annuity  luMpieathed  to  my  sistiT,  every  dollar 
of  mv  fortune  jroes  uncouditionallv  to  the  English  branch 
of  the  family — Sir  Gervase  Greylock,  a  baronet  of  ten 
Tears  of  ajre.'* 

At  last  ho  know  the  worst  I  All  was  indeed  lost.  Ho 
stood  looking  blankly  out  before  liiiu  for  a  moment,  then 
slowlv  answered : 

**Mv  d«';\r  father,  I  conL^iatnlate  Sir  Gervase  (Irevloek. 
To  di<i>nse  of  one's  own  lUK-isessiuns  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  man.  and  if  you  have  pleased  yourself  in  this 
matter,  I  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

Yof,  even  as  he  spoke  the  splendor  of  the  great  room 
danced  before  his  eyes,  and  in  the  light  of  the  swinging 
lamp  his  face  looked  phastly. 

Tlx^  muster  of  Greylock  Wood**  said  not  a  word,  but  ho 
turned  to  a  Venetian  cabinet,  oi>eued  a  drawer,  took  out 


a  roll  of  money  and  thrust  it  cont^mptuooBly  across  the 
table  to  his  unforgiven  son. 

'*  There  are  five  hundred  dollars,"  he  cried ;  ''  msJLe  the 
most  of  the  sum,  for  it  is  the  last  you  will  ever  receive  of 
me.  I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again.  From  this 
hour  you  are  dead  to  me — from  this  hour  I  haye  no  son." 

Robert  Greylock  took  the  money  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

"You  are  hard,  you  are  cruel,"  he  answered,  calmly  ; 
*'butlwill  not  complain.  Let  us  hope  that  yon  may 
never  regret  anything  that  has  been  said  here  to-night. 
Since  this  house  is  no  longer  my  homo,  I  will  fare  back 
to  Poolers  Inn,  my  dear  father.  You  must  permit  mo  to 
still  call  you  by  that  name,  for  I  do  not  disown  yon  ; 
neither  do  I  understand  how  the  tie  of  blood  can  be  sev- 
ered by  a  wonl." 

**Go!"  cried  the  elder  Greylock,  pointingly  imperi- 
ously to  the  door.     **  I  want  no  more  of  you  !" 

Robert  Greylock  cast  one  long  look  around  the  room,  a 
farewell  look,  that  lingered  on  the  dork,  rich  colors,  the 
warm  hearth,  the  gleam  of  bronze  and  carved  woods,  and 
came  back  to  the  cold,  relentless  face  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table — that  high-featured  face,  which  might  have  been 
cut  from  {i;;rviy  marble,  so  bloodless  and  emotionless  it 
was.  Verily,  if  the  senior  Greylock  had  a  heart,  no  living 
being  hail  yet  discovered  the  avenue  to  it ;  least  of  all, 
this  son  whom  he  was  now  turning  like  a  dog  from  his 
doors. 

**I  go,"  replied  Robert-,  slowly,  "but  I  think — I  am 
sure,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  sorry  that  we 
parted  like  this.     Farewell." 

He  dashed  out  into  the  hall,  and  the  black-walnut  door 
closed  relentlessly  behind  him.  At  the  same  moment  a 
female  figure  in  a  white  dressing-gown  came  fluttering 
down  the  broad,  shallow  staii*,  and  fell,  with  a  cry,  into 
the  young  fellow's  outstretched  arms. 

"Oh,  my  dear  boy  !"  shouted  Miss  Pamela  Greylock." 
"Hopkins    told    me    you  were    here.  •  Oh,  my  darling 
nephew,  what  lias  he  said  to  you — your  father,  I  mean  ? 
Surely — surely  he  has  not  turned  you  out  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Pam,"  answered  Rol>ert,  affectionately  em- 
bracing the  little  gray-haired  lady,  "he  has  turned  me 
out.  He  is  as  hard  as  flint.  It  is  all  up  with  me.  I  am 
off  to  C-olorado.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  reach 
mv  new  home.  *' 

''Colorado  !  Great  Heaven  !  Robert,  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  this  is  terrible  !  Why  did  you  marry  against  his 
will,  and  bring  such  misery  on  us  all  ?  And  where  is 
your  little  daughter  ?  How  I  long  to  see  tlie  child.  Al- 
rea<lv  I  love  her  dearly  ray  tell  me  something  about 
her. '' 

"I  cannot.  Aunt  Pam,"  he  answered,  wildly;  "I 
liaven^t  time.  Ijot  me  go — I  muat  go — I  cannot  breathe 
in  this  house,  (food-by,  dear  little  woman,  and  God 
bless  vou  !" 

He  tore  himself  from  her  clinging  arms  ;  it  was  better 
to  be  off  at  once  ;  and  flinging  back  the  g^reat  outer  door, 
he  vanished  straightway  in  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the 
night  l)eyond. 

/)ue  glance  only  did  he  cast  back  at  tho  lighted  win- 
dows of  the  library  ;  then  he  strode  away  donn  the  main 
avenue,  under  the  thick  evergreen  boughs,  tom'ard  the 
high  road. 

His  heart  was  heavy  and  bitter.  It  was  over!  He 
w<.)uld  never  again  stand  under  his  father's  roof,  and— this 
he  vowed  with  a  thrill  of  intense  indignation — ^he  would 
never  again  sue  for  reconciliation.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  now  but  to  shake  the  dust  of  Greylock  Woods 
from  his  feet,  and  take  his  departure  at  onoe  to  the  Far 
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West.  If  bia  child  was  dead  he  woTild  wait  only  io  give 
her  deoe&t  buzial ;  if  aha  lired,  he  would  leaive  hear  wxlh 
Judtth  Black,  and  depazi  immediaiel j.  PazeweU,  latiber 
and  home  I  farewell  all  hope  of  a  prineelj  inhezitanoe  I 
His  blrihright  would  be  giTen  to  a  stranger,  and  he  him- 
self was  now  but  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Blaokport  dock  was  striking  eleren  as  Bobert 
Greylook  went  down  the  fir-bordered  arenne,  whioh, 
somehow,  seemed  interminable  to-night.  He  meant  to 
sleep  at  Poolers  Inn,  and  take  the  first  morning  tndn  back 
to  Boston.  The  moon  was  still  straggling  behind  gray 
elonds.  Something  which  might  be  called  the  shadow  of 
light  waTered  with  varying  effect  on  the  sombre,  silent 
wooda. 

From  the  ayenne  into  the  high  road  an  iron  gate  opened. 
As  Ghreylock,  striding  on  at  a  f  orions  pace,  anxions  to  shake 
the  dost  of  the  place  from  his  feet,  came  in  view  of  this, 
he  distinctly  saw,  leaning  against  it,  a  human  figure  in  an 
attitode  of  waiting. 

The  head,  snrmonnted  by  a  slouched  hat,  reached  to 
the  cap  of  the  post,  which  was  of  moderate  height ;  the 
body  below  seemed  lost  in  shadow.  Startled  a  little  in 
spite  of  himself,  Bobert  halted.  At  the  same  instant  the 
figure  disooyered  his  approach,  and  bounced  up  from  the 
gate. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  Greylock.  . 

No  aaswei; 

"  Speakf  whoeyer  you  are  I*'  he  urged,  in  a  peremptory 
tone. 

With  face  turned  toward  him,  but  quite  hidden  in  the 
darkness,  the  shape  stood  for  a  breathing  space,  as  if  un- 
decided whether  to  reply  or  not.  Then  it  yanished  as 
suddenly  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  it  up. 

Bobert  hurried  to  the  gate,  looked  around  and  saw  no- 
thing, listened  and  heard  nothing. 

"  Quite  odd  1*'  he  thought,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. "  Surely  my  eyes  did  not  deoeiye  me.  Who  oould 
that  late  party  be,  prowling  at  the  entrance  of  the  woods 
at  this  hour  ?  Some  follower  of  the  kitchen  maids,  per- 
haps. By  my  soul,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  there  was 
something  about  that  figure  which  reminded  me  a  little, 
a  yery  little,  of  my  Creole  friend,  Kenyon  1" 

He  strode  out  into  the  road  >i^t  was  silent  and  deserted. 

"  Tour  life  shaUpayfor  thisT^ 

The  ugly  threat  of  his  enemy  flashed  like  lightning  on 
his  memory,  but  the  next  moment  he  smiled  at  his  absurd 
leank 

"About  this  time,"  he  said  to  himself,  '* Kenyon  is 
drinking  Sylphide's  health  at  one  of  the  late  recherdii 
suppers,  for  which  the  wife  of  my  bosom  has  an  unlimited 
fondness.  As  I  came  down  to  Blaokport  on  the  last  train 
whioh  will  go  oyer  the  road  to  night,  and  at  the  yery  time 
when  Kenyon  was  on  his  way  to  the  theatre  with  my 
wifis^  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he  can  haye  followed  me 
hither." 

The  wind  was  rising,  the  temperature  falling  rapidly. 
Over  the  landsoape  brooded  a  portentous  gloom  and 
silenoe  well-calculated  to  increase  the  depression  which 
already  beset  this  discarded  son.  He  raised  his  hand  to 
his  broast  pocket  and  felt  there  the  five  hundred  dollars, 
his  father's  final  gift,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  Ghreylock 
fortune  which  he  was  ever  likely  to  obtain. 

He  started  for  Poole's  Inn,  never  turning  to  look  back 
at  his  lost  inheritance.  He  dreaded  to  meet  that  vixen 
Mercy  again,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  it  was 
probable  she  would  be  in  bed  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
house.  He  turned  from  the  road  to  descend  to  the 
abandoned  salt-pits  and  the  marshea 

Then  it  was  that  he  heard  somewhere  behind  him  a 


stealthy  step.  At  any  time  and  in  any  place  there  is 
Bonethiiig  peenliarly  unpleasant  in  the  thought  that  one 
IB  being  pnnmed.  At  that  hour,  and  in  his  present  agi- 
tated state  of  mind,  Greylock  found  the  suspicion  doubly 
offansive.  He  wheeled  quickly,  and  sent  into  the  darkness 
the  same  cry  which  he  had  uttered  at  the  gate — '*  Who's 
there?" 

Dead  silenoe.  Was  devil-may-care  Bobert  Greylock 
turning  coward,  that  so  many  fancies  beset  him  in  this 
midnight  walk  over  old,  familiar  ground  ?  Afar  Bird 
Island  light  shone  cheerfully,  and  he  could  hear  the  sea 
fretting  under  the  midnight  sky.  The  next  moment  he 
was  alongside  the  tumbling  frame  of  a  ruined  shed.  He 
began  to  pick  his  way  cautiously  among  the  d&>ris  of  the 
deserted  pits.  Again  in  his  ears  sounded  the  pursuing 
step,  or  was  it  but  the  echo  of  his  own  ?  As  he  turned  to 
look  behind,  his  feet  slipped  in  a  frozen  salt  i>ool,  and 
before  he  could  quite  recover  himself,  a  human  figure  had 
stepped  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  shed,  and 
barred  his  way. 

*'  Stop  !"  it  said,  softly. 

The  light  being  more  favorable  here,  and  the  distance 
betwixt  himself  and  the  shape  but  a  few  feet,  Greylock 
looked,  and  with  utter  amazement  recognized  the  face 
under  the  slouched  hat.     He  started  back  a  step. 

"  For  God's  sake "  Le  began,  but  the  sentence 

was  never  finished.  There  was  a  flash,  a  whistling  through 
the  silence,  and  Bobert  Greylock  staggered,  and  fell  face 
downward  to  the  earth. 

The  sea  roared  on  the  beach  ;  the  wind  wailed  across 
the  salt  meadows.  Up  at  Greylock  Woods  the  lights 
were  all  out — ^the  well-ordered  household  was  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  As  night  wore  on  into  the  small 
hours,  out  of  the  gray  clouds  broke  the  moon,  large  and 
serene.  It  shone  down  on  the  path  which  Bobert  Grey- 
lock had  traversed  from  Poole's  Inn,  and  on  the  old  sidt 
pits  and  general  dibris  of  the  ground  beyond  the  marsh, 
and  upon  Bobert  Greylock  himself,  stretched  there,  upon 
the  frozen  earth,  in  the  shadow  of  the  tumbling  shed, 
prone,  motionless,  stone-dead,  with  a  buUet  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTEB  \1, 

SUICIDE    OB    MUBDEKI 

Iks  Poole  stood  at  his  barroom  window  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  looking  out  on  the  dull  main  street  of 
Blaokport.  Suddenly  a  splendid  carriage  flashed  by  the 
inn  door.  A  colored  coachman  in  livery  occupied  the 
driver's  seat,  and  a  pale,  high-featured  gentleman,  wrapped 
in  costly  furs,  lolled  upon  the  luxurious  cushions  of  the 
vehicle.  At  the  sight  a  thought  jnerced  old  Ike's  mud* 
died  brain. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Mercy  I"  he  cried,  in  sudden  remem- 
brance, *'  Bob  Greylock  didn't  come  back  here  last  night  !*' 

Mercy  Poole,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  over  her 
dimpled,  brown  elbows,  and  a  big  work-apron  pinned 
about  her  comely  person,  was  washing  the  bar,  and  set- 
ting the  shining  glasses  in  order  upon  it  She  did  not 
turn  or  look. 

"Have  you  just  found  that  out  ?"  she  answered — 
Mercy  seldom  wasted  respect  on  her  erring  parent — "but 
I  needn't  ask.  You  were  so  far  gone  when  you  staggered 
to  bed  last  night  that  yoa  didn't  know  who  was  in  the 
house  or  out  of  it.'* 

"  m  own  I  have  my  filings,  Mercy,"  whined  old  Ike ; 
"  but  you  mustn't  be  hard  on  me— you,  my  own  daughter. 
Fm  mighty  glad  that  Bob  found  a  lodg^g  in  his  father's 
house.    Tliere  goes  the  old  man  now,  grand  as  a  lord,  and 

iff  as  a  pine-tree.    Blaokport  folks  never  liked  him,  and 
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never  wilL  Well,  it's  a  good  thing  that  he*s  reconciled,  at 
last,  to  his  son.  Young  folks  can't  see  with  the  eyes  of  old 
folks,  and  I  go  for  to  say  that  the  boy,  in  this  free  country, 
had  a  right  to  choose  his  own  wife. " 

Mercy  Poole  left  her  glasses,  and  stalking  up  to  her 
father,  stared  over  his  shoulder  at  the  receding  carriage. 

**  Yea,"  she  said,  sharply,  *'  they've  made  it  up,  or  he'd 
have  been  back  before  this. " 

**  Did  you  wait  up  for  him  last  night,  Mercy  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  waited  up." 

"You  were  always  fond  o'  "Rob,"  said  old  Ike,  "and 
he  o'  you.  I  hope  he'll  bring  his  wife  and  young  'uu  to 
the  Woods  now,  and  make  things  lively  here." 

The  dark,  fierce  face  of  the  girl  grew  gray  as  ashes. 

"  You  talk  like  a  fool !"  she  cried,  flinging  passionately 
back  from  the  inn-keeper,  and  then,  with  a  great  effort, 
she  continued  :  "Of  course  he  will  bring  his  wife  and 
child  here,  why  not  ?  Do  you  think  /  care  ?  But  I 
didn't  suppose  it  would  turn  out  like  this — I  didn't  sup- 
pose his  father  would  forgive  him  so  soon.  He  is  called 
a  hard  man." 

"  Good  lud  !"  cried  old  Ike,  imprudently.  "  One  would 
think  from  your  tone,  gal,  that  you  felt  sorry  the  gov'nor's 
heart  had  softened  that  much." 

Into  Mercy  Poole's  face  flamed  a  fierce  crimson.  She 
laid  one  strong  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  If  you  were  not  my  father  I  would  shake  you  !  The 
*gov'nor,'  it  seems,  didn't  take  his  forgiven  son  to  ride 
with  him  this  morning  ;  he  might  have  done  that  just  to 
show  Blackport  folks  that  he  was  friends  with  him  again. " 

"  That's  so," pondered  old  Ike.  "  I  'spose  there  isn't  a 
mistake  anywhere,  eh  ?  Bol?  didn't  come  to  the  inn  last 
night  and  find  locked  doors,  and  so  go  off  to  some  other 
lodging-place,  did  he  ?" 

Mercy  turned  and  went  back  to  her  work  at  the  bar. 
The  two  had  the  room  to  themselves.  The  big  stove  was 
red-hot  as  usual,  and  the  sunshine  lay  in  bright  patches 
on  the  floor — everything  was  sure  to  bo  clean  where  Mercy 
Poole  presided. 

"Three  more  of  these  glasses  cracked  !" she  said,  hold- 
ing up  the  damaged  vessels  to  the  light ;  "  I  would  like  to 
smash  them  altogether  over  the  heads  of  the  old  sots  who 
waste  their  time  here — Caleb  Brown  in  particular.  The 
doors  were  not  locked  at  all  last  night,  dad.  Do  you  think 
for  the  good  name  of  the  inn  that  I  would  let  such  a  thing 
happen  ?  I  waited  up  myself  for  Robert  Greylock,  and 
that  he  didn't  come  I  can  take  my  oath,  for  I  never  closed 
an  eye  all  night. " 

Ike  Poole  had  by  nature  a  dull  brain,  and  the  cup  that 
inebriates  had  not  tended  to  make  it  more  brilliant,  but 
something  in  his  daughter's  tone  made  him  stare. 

"  Eh  ?  Lor'  now  !  That  was  hard  for  you,  and  proper 
friendly  toward  Bobert.  Well,  kin  is  kin.  No  doubt  the 
old  man  welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  and  killed  the 
fatted  calf  and  all  that.  Now,  Mercy,  how  is  it  that  you 
never  think  of  getting  married,  like  other  gals  ?  I  wish 
you'd  bring  a  man  here  to  help  me  look  after  the  inn. 
There's  plenty  of  Blackport  fellows  hanging  round,  mak- 
ing eyes  at  you — take  your  pick.  You're  smart  and  you're 
handsome — a  gal  like  you  oughtn't  to  go  longer  without  a 
mate." 

She  turned  on  him  with  a  short,  unpleasant  laugh. 

"  Let  the  Bl&ckport  fellows  hang  about  and  make  eyes 
— much  good  may  it  do  them  ;  but  when  you  see  me 
mated,  dad,  theire'll  be  ships  sailing  over  the  salt  meadows, 
and  yon  and  jour  preoiouB  cronies  will  have  oeased  to 
drink  grog  together.  /  am  the  only  one  who  will  ever 
lielp  Ton  take  oare  of  the  inn.  Marry  f  You'd  better  be 
-wAij  hoir  yon  mention  that  snbjeot,  for  it  stirs  in  me  more 


demons  than  were  ever  oast  out  of  Mary  Magdal^ie  V* 
There  was  something  so  startling  in  the  look  and  tone 
of  the  handsome  vixen,  that  old  Ike  was  obliged  to  go  be- 
hind the  bar  for  a  drop  of  rum  to  steady  his  nerves. 

"  Lor',  lor',"  he  said  to  himself  as  Mercy  picked  np  her 
pail  of  soapsuds  suid  went  out.  "  She's  a  consamed  fire- 
brand— that's  -Cvhat  she  is  I  I  can't  think  what  it  is  that's 
come  across  her  speerits  in  the  last  year  or  two." 

The  master  of  Greylock  Woods  rode  by  Poole's  Inn 
again  and  again  after  that  morning,  and  through  all  the 
streets  of  Blackport,  but  at  no  time  was  his  son  seen  with 
him. 

Day  succeeded  day.  There  was  .little  commnnieation 
betwixt  the  villa  and  the  sleepy  old  town  on  the  shore. 
The  people  at  Poole's  Inn  heard  nothing  more  about  the 
returned  prodigal,  and  all  their  curiosity  concerning  him 
remained  ungratified.  Inclement  weather  prevailed,  and 
as  it  happened,  no  person  traversed  the  path  across  the 
marshes  and  over  the  old  salt-pits.  The  ancient  town 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  dull,  uninteresting  way, 
until,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  something  happened. 

One  bitter  morning  a  man  came  riding  at  full  gallop 
up  the  frozen  avenue  to  Greylock  Woods.  It  was  Dr. 
Jarvis,  the  Blackport  physician,  and  the  only  being  in  the 
place  who  might  be  said  to  approach  to  anything  like  in- 
timacy with  the  autocrat  of  the  villa. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Greylock  ?"  he  said  to  the  servant  who 
answered  his  ring. 
" At  breakfast,  sir." 

"I  must  see  him  at  once — I  have  news  for  him." 
After  a  brief  delay  the  Blackport  doctor  was  ushered  into 
a  charming  breakfast-room,  where,  on  a  hearth  of  Persian 
tiles,  burned  an  openwood-fire,  and  where  Godfrey  Grey- 
lock, the  very  picture  of  a  Sybarite  at  ease,  sat  at  his 
morning  meal,  with  his  spinster  sister.  Miss  Pamela.  The 
small  round  table  was  spread  with  fine  damask,  and  orna- 
mented with  Sevres  porcelain,  massive  silver  and  a  huge 
vase  of  hot-house  flowers.  The  odor  t)f  roses  and  lilies 
mingled  with  that  of  hot  muffins  and  French  chocolate. 
As  the  doctor  entered,  Godfrey  Greylock,  with  his  velvet 
dressing-gown  wrapx^ed  about  his  sliglit,  delicate  person, 
was  leaning  back  in  a  carved  oak  chair,  snapping  his 
fingers  at  a  Siberian  bloodhound  that  was  stretched  on  a 
rug  by  his  side. 

"I  regret  to  say,"  began  the  doctor,  making  his  best 
bow  to  Miss  Pam,  "that  I  have  been  sent  here  as  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings. " 

In  person  Miss  Pamela  Greylock  was  the  feminine 
counterpart  of  the  brotlicr  whom  she  feared  more  than 
loved,  but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  In  mind  and 
heart  the  two  were  utterly  unlike.  A  gentle,  timid  little 
lady,  with  emotional  tendencies,  was  Miss  Pam,  and  for 
months  she  had  borne  her  nephew  Bobert  upon  her  heart 
As  the  doctor  spoke  her  thoughts  flew  to  him  instinctively. 
With  a  cry,  she  started  up  in  her  chair. 

"Sit  down,  Pam, " commanded  the  autocrat,  in  a  tone 
that  made  her  drop  as  if  shot,  "  shall  I  bid  my  servant  Bet 
another  plate,  doctor  ? — No  ?  You  have  taken  breakfast  ? 
Absurd,  at  this  hour.  The  Blackport  natives  are  a  pnmi- 
tive  people.  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  news  you  bring 
us?" 

The  doctor  was  an  old  man,  brusque  but  kind.  He 
averted  his  eyes  from  Godfrey  Greylock,  and  answered,  in 
a  low  voice  : 

"It  relates  to  your  son  Robert." 
"Oh  !" gasped  Miss  Pam. 

"Pamela,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  keep  quiet  ?*' 
said  Godfrey  Greylock,  as  he  calmly  attacked  a  dish  of 
obioken ;  "jour  nerves  of  late  seem  sadly  nnstmng— yo** 
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had  better  consnlt  Jarvis  concerning  them.  Doctor,  per- 
haps you  do  not  know  that  my  son  is  to  me  a  very  dis- 
agreeable subject.  I  mnst  ask  you  to  keep  your  tidings 
for  awhile.  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  be  disturbed  during 
meals — ^you,  as  a  medical  man,  must  know  that  it  is  highly 
injurious.  At  my  age  one  cannot  safely  allow  one's  diges- 
tion to  become  impaired." 

**  True/*  said  the  doctor,  gravely,  "yet  such  news  as  I 
bring  ought  to  be  delivered  at  once " 

Godfrey  Greylock  interrupted  him  with  a  wave  of  his 
delicate  hand. 

'*  I  refuse  to  listen  !  I  confess  that  I  am  an  epicure, 
doctor,  and  my  breakfast  at  the  present  moment  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  me  than  my  son." 

'*But,  my  dear  friend — you  do  not  know " 

'*  Pardon  !  I  know  quite  as  much  as  I  wish  to,  doctor, 
until  my  inner  man  is  satisfied.  Here  are  the  morning 
papers — ^take — read — do  anything  you  like,  but  refrain 
from  disturbing  me  at  this  critical  time." 

**  Godfrey — I  beg  you "  ventured  Miss  Pam,  but  he 

silenced  her  by  a  single  look. 

With  a  troubled  face  Dr.  Jarvis  seated  himself  to 
wait.  Truly  this  was  an  odd  sort  of  a  father  who  could 
refuse  to  listen  to  important  news  of  his  only  child,  on  the 
pround  that  such  might  spoil  a  good  breakfast.  Miss 
Pam  had  pushed  back  from  the  table,  and  was  white  with 
anxiety. 

The  doctor  chafed  and  fumed,  and  regarded  the  epicure 
with  open  horror,  while  the  latter  deliberately  emptied 
dish  after  dish,  maintaining  an  air  of  refined  languor 
through  it  all,  yet  eating  like  a  cormorant,  and  quite  ob- 
livious, as  it  seemed,  of  his  sister's  agitation  and  lack  of 
appetite.  Every  moment  seemed  an  hour  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  to  whom  the  position  was 
vastly  uncomfortable,  particularly  &s  poor  Miss  Pam  was 
Bcarching  his  face  with  agonized  looks  of  inquiry.  But 
Godfrey  Greylock  showed  no  haste. 

He  sipped  his  chocolate  lazily,  tossed  bits  of  chicken 
and  crumbs  of  muffin  to  the  Siberian  hound,  rang  for 
fresh  dishes,  and  otherwise  tried  tlie  doctor's  patience  to 
the  utmost.     As  for  Miss  Pam,  she  was  wellnigh  frantic. 

**  Really,"  cried  the  exasperated  Jarvis,  at  last,  **T 
cannot  remain  here  longer,  Mr.  Greylock  ;  and  neither 
can  I  go  with  my  errand  undone. " 

The  master  of  the  Woods  dropped  his  fork,  and  threw 
liimself  back  in  his  carved  chair,  with  an  air  which,  in  a 
less  refined  person,  might  have  been  called  sulky. 

**Well?"  he  answered,  **what  do  you  wish  to  say  to 
me  ?" 

The  doctor  looked  pretematurally  grave. 

*•  Mr.  Greylock,"  he  answered,  **  when  did  you  last  see 
your  son  Robert  ?" 

**  My  son  Robert  ?  Why  call  him  Robert  ?  One  would 
think  I  had  a  dozen  sons,  and  tliat  each  must  be  men- 
tioned by  his  particular  name.  I  saw  him  a  week  ago, 
late  one  dismal  evening.  His  intention  at  that  time  was 
to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  Far  West." 

**  And  you  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since  V* 

**  Certainly  not.     I  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything." 

The  old  doctor  grew  graver  yet. 

**  My  dear  sir,  Robert  supped  at  Poole's  Inn  the  evening 
he  visited  you  here,  and  on  starting  for  Greylock  Woods 
he  told  the  inn  people  that,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  secure 
your  forgiveness,  he  should  return  to  them  for  a  night's 
lodging.  Mercy  Poole,  it  appears,  waited  up  for  him  till 
morning,  but  he  did  not  appear,  whereupon  everybody  at 
the  tavern  concluded  that  yon  had  become  reooncfled  to 
your  son,  and  detained  him  here  at  the  Woods.  Early 
this  momiDg  %  Blackport  fisherman  had  occaoon  to  cross 


the  marshes  to  that  piece  of  ground  where  the  old  salt- 
pits  are,  and  there  he  stumbled  upon  a  frightful  thing — 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  !" 

The  doctor  paused.  Miss  Pam  sat  as  if  bereft  of 
speech. 

**How  very  disagreeable,"  said  Godfrey  Greylock, 
flinging  another  bit  of  chicken  to  the  hound. 

**  Evidently,"  went  on  the  doctor,  in  a  low  voice,  "the 
corpse  had  lain  there  for  a  week.  An  ugly  wound  in  the 
left  breast  told  its  own  story,  and  an  empty  revolver  was 
found  on  the  ground  by  the  poor  fellow's  side.  Gh>d  help 
you,  Greylock — that  dead  man  was " 

The  master  of  the  Woods  leaped  up  from  his  chair  and 
looked  the  speaker  straight  in  the  eye. 

**My  son?" 

•*Your8onI" 

It  seemed  to  Dr.  Jarvis  that  the  cold,  pale  face  into 
which  he  gazed  did  not  change  in  the  least.  There  was 
no  deepening  pallor,  no  contraction  of  muscles.  The 
words  which  soemed  sufficient  to  crush  the  life  out  of  this 
now  childless  father,  overwhelm  him  with  remorse  and 
anguish,  glanced  from  his  heart  like  pebbles  off  armor. 

*'  He  was  killed  the  night  he  left  this  house  ?" 

"  Beyond  doubt. " 

*'  That  is  strange.  I  gave  him  money  ;  was  he  robbed, 
also  ?" 

**No.  The  sum  of  five  hundi*ed  dollars  was  found 
intact  in  his  pocket,  also  his  watch.  The  fisherman  who 
discovered  the  body  ran  immediately  back  to  town  for 
help.  At  the  inn  that  young  grenadier  in  petticoats, 
Mercy  Poole,  went  off  in  a  dead  faint  when  she  heard  the 
news.     I  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  spot. " 

The  Siberian  hound  leaped  suddenly  up  from  the  rug 
and  began  to  howl.     His  master  made  a  quieting  gesture. 

''Was  it  murder  or  suicide  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  composed 
voice. 

**  That  we  cannot  as  yet  decide,"  the  doctor  answered, 
feeling  that  this  Spartan  father  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
study.  **  The  fact  that  the  money  was  found  in  his 
pocket  untouched,  and  that  his  hand  was  fairly  frozen  to 
the  revolver,  seems  to  point  to  suicide  ;  but  that  will  be 
determined  at  the  inquest.  I  am  a  coroner  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  weapon  by  means  of  which  the  poor  fellow, 
without  doubt,  met  his  death,  is  in  my  possession.  Ah, 
good  heaven  !  look  at  Miss  Pam  !" 

The  poor  lady  had  fallen  speechlessly  forward  on  the 
elegant  breakfast-table.  Here  was  one  heart,  at  least, 
that  fondly  loved  gay,  handsome  Robert  Greylock.  With- 
out a  word  the  master  of  the  Woods  rang  the  bell  for  as- 
sistance. The  servants  carried  Miss  Pam  to  her  own 
room.  Then  Dr.  Jarvis,  who  was  watching  at  a  window, 
turned  to  Godfrey  Greylock,  and  said,  impressively  : 

**  My  friend,  prepare  yourself  for  that  which  is  at  hand 
— the  remains  of  your  unfortunate  son  are  being  brought 
home  to  his  father's  house." 

Yes,  he  who  had  been  thrust  out  in  anger  just  one 
week  before,  the  unforgiven  prodigal,  was  returning,  in- 
different now  to  the  welcome  which  awaited  him,  deaf 
alike  to  endearments  and  reproaches.  A  little  procession 
advanced  slowly  up  the  great  avenue,  under  the  ever- 
greens, their  feet  making  a  monotonous  thud  on  the 
frozen  ground,  their  heads  uncovered  in  the  ghastly  pres- 
ence of  death.  With  a  cloth  spread  decently  over  it,  they 
bore  that  which  had  once  been  Robert  Greylock.  That 
short,  unlucky  life  had  come  to  a  dark  and  sudden  close. 
In  midnight  and  solitude  and  mystery,  among  the  old 
salt-pits  on  the  edge  of  the  lonely  marshes,  the  curtain 
had  dropped  abmptly  on  the  tragedy  of  his  litUe  day,  and 
Sylphide,  the  bdle^dtncer,  was  %  widow. 
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curiouB  gaze  of  the  bearers,  under  the  half  pitiful,  half 
reproachful  eyes  of  I>r.  Jarvis,  this  Spartan  father  stood 
for  a  moment,  straight  and  stony,  vith  one  end  of  the 
cloth  clutched  in  his  bloodless  fingers  ;  then  he  swayed 
and  went  down  like  a  log  at  the  feet  of  those  who  carried 
his  dead  son. 

The  man  was  mode  of  flesh  and  blood,  after  all. 

This  was  the  way  that  Robert  Greylock  came  home  for 
the  last  time  to  his  father's  home,  and  no  one  denied  him 
admittance  now.  In  his  pockets  letters  were  found,  un- 
paid bills  and  memoranda,  all  unimportant,  yet  reveal- 
ing something  of  the  miseries  of  his  brief  married  life. 
Godfrey  Greylock  sent  in  haste  for  the  one  lawyer  of 
Blaokport,  and  placed  the  bills  in  his  hand. 

**Gh>,  pay  these  immediately,"  he  said. 

The  legal  gentleman  turned  to  depart,  but  was  restrauied 
by  Dr.  Jarvis,  who  chanced  to  be  present. 

"Mr.  Greylock,"  ventured  the  physician,  "your  son 
had  ft  wife.  Will  you  not  notify  her  of  her  husband's 
death  ?  She  must  be  suffering  great  anxiety  concerning 
him." 

The  look  on  Godfrey  Grey  lock's  face  was  like  the  break- 
ing pp  of  ice  when  Spring  floods  are  out. 

"True,"  he  muttered,  with  a  shudder,  "I  had  for- 
gotten her.  Yes,  Mervin,  find  the  woman  and  bring  her 
here,  and  her  child  with  her." 

The  messenger  departed  from  Blackport  by  the  next 
train. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  he  stood  at  the  door  of  that 
West-end  lodging  house,  where  Robert  Greylock  had 
lived,  and  loved,  and  quarreled  with  his  fair  wife  Iris. 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  Martha,  the  disheveled  maid-of-all- 
work,  answered  it. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mrs. Robert  Greylock,"  said  the  messen- 
ger. 

"  Oh,  lor'  !"  cried  Martha,  starting  nervously  back, 
*'  she  ain't  here,  sir  ;  she's  gone — they're  all  gone,  the 
whole  family — and  two  months'  rent  due  for  the  room, 
and  the  landlady  as  mad  as  a  yard  full  of  cats." 

**  Whither  has  Mrs.  Greylock  gone  ?"  demanded  the 
messenger." 

"  I  knows  no  more  than  the  dead  !"  answered  Martha, 
mildly.     "  She  went  off  one  night  a  week  ago  in  a  car- 
riage, with  a  gentleman  that  used  to  send  her  flowers  and 
*  things,  and  we  haven't  seen  or  heard  of  her  since." 

The  lawyer's  foce  grew  pretemalurally  grave. 

"  Ah  I    And  where  is  the  chikl  ?" 

The  8imx>le  query  threw  Martha  into  a  strange  panic. 

"Don't  ask  we  .'"she  cried,  incoherently.  "Iliad  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I'm  allers  blamed  for  everything 
tliat  happens  in  this  house,  from  the  cliimneys  that  smoke 
us  blind  to  the  folks  that  run  off  with  their  rent  not  paid. 
The  child  ?  Oh,  lor'  !  what  am  I  saying  ?  The  mother 
took  it,  in  course." 

There  was  a  secret  on  the  girl's  mind.  Not  a  moment's 
peace  had  she  known  in  the  last  week.  On  that  fatal 
night  when  she  had  been  set  to  watch  the  Greylock  baby, 
and,  recreant  to  her  trust,  had  fallen  a.sleep  by  its  bed, 
Martha  on  the  stroke  of  eleven,  awoke  to  find  the  cradle 
empty,  and  her  charge  gone — gone,  with  not  the  smallest 
olew  to  the  mode  of  its  departure. 

The  house  was  still  as  death,  plainly  its  inmates  were 
asleep.  In  great  terror  the  girl  ran  around  the  room, 
searching  everywhere  for  the  missing  infant,  then  out 
upon  the  landmgs  and  all  abont  the  house  she  went, 
listeniag  for  some  sound  of  it,  bat  in  Tain.  The  sick 
child  mm  goi^e— stolen,  abdaoted.  Oonstenuitioii  orar* 
whelmed  ker.  Woold  she  be  held  eneirentble  for  its 
aafetgr  t    Would  she  be  called  npon  to  prodaoe  it  at  any 


cost  ?  Apd  failing  to  do  this  what  would  her  punishment 
be— fines,  imprisonment  or  hanging  ?  Martha  was  timid 
and  cowardly.  To  shield  herself,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
was  her  first  instinct.  But  how  could  she  face  the  mother 
on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  the  play  ?  Time  passed, 
and  Sylphide  did  /wt  rotura.  The  night  wore  on,  yet  she 
came  not.  Then  a  thought  struck  the  stupid  brain  of  tho 
maid.  Perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Greylock  herself  who  has 
taken  the  child — indeed,  now  that  she  considered  tho 
matter,  nothing  could  be  plainer.  No  other  person  could 
have  entered  the  chamber  successfully,  and  made  off 
with  the  little  thing  in  darkness  and  secrecy.  So,  next 
morning,  whea  it  wae  noised  about  the  house  that  tho 
Greylock  lamilj  had  disappeared,  and  when  the  landlady 
axid  the  other  lodgers  begaa  to  question  Martha  about  the 
infaat,  hei  story  wae  ready. 

"I  gave  the  child  its  medicine,"  she  declared,  "and 
it  was  sleeping  sound,  and  I  was  a-leaning  back  in  my 
chair  with  eyes  closed^  but  not  dozing,  oh,  no  I  wide 
awake>  when  in  comes  Mrs.  Greylock,  all  in  a  flutter,  from 
the  play,  and  she  just  snatches  up  her  baby  and  throws 
her  shawl  around  it,  and  goee  oat,  and  I  so  dazed  I 
couldn't  say  a  word,  and,  anyway,  it  wasn't  my  business 
to  stop  her,  for  the  child  was  her  own  property." 

To  this  little  &,bricatk>n  Martha  had  ever  since  adhered 
so  tenaciously  that  she  now  began  to  believe  it  herself. 
And  when  this  Blackport  lawyer  stood  on  the  lodging- 
house  threshold  and  overwhelmed  her  with  questions, 
after  the  flrst  guilty  panic,  Martha  told  her  lie  again. 

"  Lor',  sir,  Mrs.  Greylock  took  the  baby  away  the  night 
she  went  off  for  good.  She  had  quarreled  with  her  hus- 
band tliat  day — a  right-down  battle  the  two  had — and 
after  the  play  she  came  back  for  her  baby,  and  carried  it, 
the  Lord  only  knows  where  I  *Twas  sick.  I  watched 
with  it  myself,  and  the  doctor  said  it  couldn't  live." 

"  Call  your  mistress,  girl,"  cried  the  lawyer.  "  I  must 
hear  the  whole  of  this  story. " 

Martha  led  him  into  the  shabby  parlor  of  the  house, 
and  summoned  tho  landlady,  a  careworn,  jaded  woman, 
who  pave  him  the  following  information : 

"  The  Greylocks  have  lodged  with  me  ever  since 
their  marriacfe — the  child  was  bom  here.  They  lived 
wretchedly  together — 'twas  a  clear  case  of  cat  and  dog 
between  them.  They  were  always  behindhand  with  tho 
rent,  and  thny  seemed  pinched  in  every  way.  Mr.  Grey- 
lock never  pot  steady  work,  and  his  wife's  pay  at  tho 
theatre  was  all  tlioy  had  to  depend  upon,  and  what  with 
sickness  and  the  baby,  yon  may  say  they  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.  I  never  fancied  Mrs.  Greylock — she  was  too 
gay  and  flip:hty  for  my  taste,  and  her  husband  was  fiercely 
jealous  of  her.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  sometimes 
came  hero  in  a  carriage,  and  took  her  to  rehearsals,  and  to 
tho  regular  x>lay — a  dark,  handsome  young  fellow.  I  never 
hoard  his  name,  but  one  of  the  lodgers  told  me  he  was  very 
rich.  She  didn't  care  much  for  her  child,  and  neglected 
it  shamefully.  A  few  days  before  she  disappeared  tho 
little  thing  fell  sick,  and  by  this  time,  I  dare  say,  it's  dead 
and  buried. 

"Well,  a  week  ago,  sir,  the  Oreylo<^ks  quarreled  about 
some  flowers  that  were  sent  to  the  wife  by  the  young 
gentleman  already  mentioned,  and  after  some  loud  talk 
that  was  heard  both  by  Martha  and  me,  the  husband  went 
tearing  out  of  the  house,  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  That's 
the  last  TO  saw  of  him — he  never  came  back.  I  went  up 
to  the  two-pair  back  after  he  left,  and  found  Mnu  Greylock 
unoonoenied  enoiagh,  aewiag  awaj  on  ker  siege  frills  and 
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" '  We've  had  a  Uff/  she  answered,  tossing  her  handsome 
heady  '  and  he's  gone,  and  I  hope  from  my  heart  it's  for 
good  and  all !' 

"  The  doctor  had  told  her  that  her  child  couldn't  live 
many  hours,  but  when  night  came,  she  prepared  to  go  to 
the  theatre  all  the  same.  Her  habit  was  to  dose  the  little 
thing  with  soothing  stuff,  and  leave  Martha  with  it  till  her 
return,  which  was  never  till  midnight  or  after,  for  both 
husband  and  wife  kept  late  hours.  At  the  proper  time 
she  called  me,  and  said  she  was  going,  and  asked  if  Martha 
might  bo  allowed  to  sit  by  the  baby  as  usual,  and  give  it 
the  medicines.  She  looked  feverish  and  excited — ^I  think 
she  had  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  something  des- 
perate. I  was  curious  enough  to  run  to  the  window,  as 
she  went  out,  and  lo  1  at  the  door  I  saw  a  fine  carriage, 
and  the  dark  young  gentleman  alighted  from  it  very 
slowly,  as  if  he  was  in  pain  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
then  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Greylock  and  kissed  her 
hand,  after  which  the  two  stepped  into  the  carriage  and 
rode  away  together. " 

**  Go  on,"  urged  the  Blackport  lawyer,  as  the  landlady 
paused. 

"I've  nothing  more  to  tell,"  she  answered,  tartly,  "for 
I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Greylock  from  that  hour  to  this. 
Martha  says  she  returned  after  the  play,  and  carried  off 
her  sick  baby  as  stealthy  as  a  thief — poor  little  thing  !  it 
didn't  live  long  to  bother  her  you  may  be  sure.  Now  / 
call  it  a  curious  flitting,  both  of  husband  and  wife,  espe- 
cially when  my  rent  hasn't  been  paid  for  more  than  two 
months." 

**  Do  you  know  if  Mrs.  Greylock  danced  at  the  theatre 
on  the  night  of  her  disappearance  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  did  ;  for  the  manager  came  here  next  day 
to  see  her,  and  he  said  she  had  been  in  her  place  as  usual, 
and  he  was  furious  to  find  her  missing.  *  She's  fled  with 
her  lover,'  he  said  at  once,  meaning  the  dark  young  gentle- 
man." 

From  the  lodging-house  Godfrey  Gre^lock's  messenger 
went  straight  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre  where  Sylphide 
had  been  employed.  That  geiitloman  replied  to  the 
lawyer's  questions  in  this  wise  : 

"It's  an  elopement,  fast  enough.  Sylphide  and  her 
husband  lived  upon  bad  terms.  Her  lover,  Kenyon, 
brought  her  to  the  theatre  in  his  carriage  the  night 
they  fled  together.  He  occupied  a  box  during  the  play. 
He  limped  a  little,  I  remember,  and  looked  alarmingly 
pale.  Somebody  was  to  give  a  supper  to  the  ballet- 
girls  after  the  perfbrmance,  and  Sylphide  had  promised  to 
attend  ;  but  at  the  last  moment  she  rushed  into  the  green- 
room, greatly  agitated,  and  excused  herself  on  the  ground 
that  her  child  was  sick,  and  couldn't  live  the  night  out. 
Then  she  drove  off  with  Kenyon — the  baggage  I" 

"And  at  that  same  moment  Robert  Greylock  was  pro- 
bably lying  dead  among  the  old  salt-pits  at  Blackport," 
thought  the  messenger.   Aloud,  he  said  : 

"  Can  you  teU  me  anything  about  this  Kenyon  ?" 

"  He  is  a  young  swell  who  has  lately  arrived  in  this  city 
after  a  residence  of  some  years  abroad.  His  father  was 
American;  his  mother,  Spanish.  A  handsome,  languishing 
fellow,  with  plenty  of  foreign  airs  and  no  end  of  money — 
just  the  sort  to  turn  the  head  of  a  silly  girl.  For  weeks  he 
has  followed  Sylphide  about  like  her  own  shadow. "  _ 

"Was  Robert  Greylock  jealous  of  him  ?" 

"I never  heard.  Probably  not  more  of  him  than  of 
others — Sylphide  had  scores  of  admirers.  I  had  no  ac- 
qtudntaaoe  with  either  of  the  two  men,  but  from  the  &ct 
fhftl  Senjon  disappeared  from  his  hotel  at  the  same  time 
fbat  SjjlpUda  left  bar  lodgiiigB,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the 
piir  depirted  in  oompanj.    Yea  maj  hear  something 


further  about  them  in  New  York.  There  is  a  rumor  among 
the  theatre  people  that  xhey  went  to  that  place,  and  sailed 
directly  for  Europe." 

Godfrey  Greylook's  messenger  hurried  back  to  Grey- 
lock  Woods,  and  told  his  dubious  story  to  the  haggard 
man  who  had  shut  himself  into  his  own  apartment  there, 
with  Heaven  alone  knows  what  bitter  memories  for  com- 
pany.    He  listened,  and  started  violently  from  his  chair. 

"And  this  is  the  sort  of  woman  that  came  betwixt  my 
son  and  me  !"  he  cried,  his  pale  face  growing  terrible  ;  "  let 
no  one  dare  to  mention  her  name  in  my  hearing  from  this 
hour  henceforth.  Curse  her  I  I  am  glad  she  is  not  here 
to  look  upon  him  dead." 

"  But  you  have  a  grandchild "began  the  lawyer. 

"  I  trust  not.  You  tell  me  it  was  very  sick  at  the  time 
the  mother  took  it  away.     Let  us  hope  that  it  died." 

"  But  if  it  lives  ?" 

"  Be  sure  that  I  will  never  acknowledge  anything  of  thai 
woman's  blood !" 

"  The  infant  is  your  rightful  heiress,  sir " 

"  Enough  I  I  find  this  subject  too  hideous  for  discus* 
sion.  If  the  child  is  dead,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it ;  if  it  lives,  it  belongs  to  its  wretohed  mother.  I 
now  understand  why  my  son  was  anxious  to  leave  this  port 
of  the  country.  He  has  paid  dearly,  indeed,  for  his  disobe- 
dience to  me.  The  woman  that  he  preferred  before  me — 
the  worthless  creature  who  dazzled  his  fancy  and  blinded 
his  judgment,  has  destroyed — ^yes,  murdered  him.  Believe 
me,  she  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  death. " 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Godfrey  Greylock  fell  helplessly  back  into  his  chair. 

"  How  dull  you  are  !  My  son  must  have  known  that  he 
was  disgraced — ^no  Greylock  could  bear  such  a  thing  and 
live.  Robert  was  reckless  and  heart-sick.  The  life  which 
that  woman  had  utterly  wrecked  and  ruined  he  ended 
with  his  own  hand  among  the  old  Blackport  salt-pits." 

Mervin  walked  back  and  forth  across  the  floor. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
conviction  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  are  right !  Do  you  intend  to 
pursue  your  son's  widow  and  her  lover  ?  It  is  thought 
they  have  sailed  for  Europe. " 

"/pursue  them?"  cried  Godfrey  Greylock,  his  thin 
nostrils  expanding  with  scorn  ;  "a  thousand  times  no. 
What  are  they  now  to  me,  that  I  should  soil  my  hands  in 
such  a  matter  ?  I  never  wish  to  hear  of  them  again.  My 
son's  death  severs  all  connection  betwixt  that  woman  and 
the  Greylock  family.     Let  her  go  her  own  ways. " 

"But  the  child?"  muttered  the  lawyer;  "is  it  not  a 
pity  to  leave  it  in  such  hands  ?" 

"  Good  Heaven,  Mervin,  do  you  wish  to  drive  me  wild  ? 
The  child  ought  to  have  died  a  week  ago — ^it  is  dead,  let 
us  hope  and  trust.  Living,  it  might  have  made  me  trouble, 
but  being  out  of  my  way,  and  out  of  its  worthless  mother's 
also,  I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  it  again." 

"  All  the  same,  it  may  be  living,"  murmured  the  lawyer 
to  himself. 

There  was  an  inquest  at  which  Ike  Poole  and  his 
daughter  Mercy  appeared — the  latter  as  calm  as  a  graven 
image— -and  told  the  coroner's  jury  of  the  visit  made  by 
Robert  Greylock  to  the  inn  on  the  night  of  his  death— «f 
the  depression  under  which  he  seemed  to  be  laboring,  and 
of  his  avowed  purpose  (whether  made  in  jest  or  earnest, 
neither  could  say)  to  shoot  himself,  in  case  Godfrey  Grey- 
lock refused  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son.  The  testimony 
of  both  father  and  daughter  was  clearly  given,  and  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  the  listeners.  Mercy  repeated  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  her  conversation  with  the  deceased. 
Then  the  pistol  which  had  been  found  beside  Robert 
Gxejlook  'W9B  produced.  It  was  the  work  of  a  well-known 
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American  firm,  and  seemed  entirely  new.  Ike  Poole, 
always  of  a  lively  imagination,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
the  form  of  something  like  that  same  weapon  in  the  dead 
man's  breast-pocket  while  he  was  at  snpper  in  the  inn. 
Bnt  when  Mercy  was  questioned  on  the  same  point  she 
soomfolly  answered,  **  No,  she  had  noticed  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

Gaston  Greylock  was  the  next  person  to  be  examined. 
Verily  it  was  hard  for  this  autocrat,  in  a  room  ftdl  of 
gaping  people,  to  relate  the  unpleasant  things  which  had 
parsed  betwixt  himself  and  his  son  ;  yet  he  did  it  with 
unflinching  truthfulness,  and  a  composure  worthy  of 
Mercy  Poole  herself.  The  fisherman  who  had  found  the 
body  added  his  unimportant  story  to  those  already  told, 
and  so  clear  seemed  the  case  that  a  child  could  under- 
stand it  The  testimony  of  all  parties  pointed  directly  to 
the  same  conclusion.  So  the  jury  put  their  wise  heads 
together,  and  the  verdict  which  they  swiftly  rendered 
was — suicide.  Plainly  Bobert  Greylock  had  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

There  was  a  solemn,  stately  funeral  ;  Godfrey  Greylock 
buried  his  dead  with  pomp  ;  then  he  came  back  to  his 
French  villa  among  the  knolls  and  lawns  and  great  belts 
of  forest  trees,  and  shut  his  doors  upon  that  world  from 
which  he  neither  asked  nor  wished  for  sympathy. 

Miss  Pamela  was  in  bed,  ill  with  grief ;  Hopkins  and 
the  servants  moved  about  the  house  with  red  eyes  and 
stealthy  footsteps.  It  was  an  unspeakably  bleak  night. 
Bnow  fell  outside,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  son  lay 
in  the  tomb,  the  father  sat  before  a  great  fire  in  his 
library,  vainly  trying  to  warm  himself  by  the  red  blaze. 
Now  it  chanced  that  a  window  of  the  sumptuous  room 
had  been  left  unfastened.  The  wind  wailed  by,  and  shook 
it  so  lustily  that  Godfrey  Greylock  turned  in  his  chair  to 
look,  and  as  he  did  so  a  blast  of  cold  air  smote  him  in  the 
face,  like  a  breath  from  his  son's  grave.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  curtains  of  lace  and  damask  were  tossed  uncere- 
moniously aside,  and  out  of  the  night  and  cold  a  woman 
leaped  over  the  low  sill  of  the  window,  straight  into  the 
library. 

The  snow  lay  white  on  her  dress  and  shawl,  and  over 
the  hood  which  covered  her  rich  hair.  Her  black  eves 
shone  like  moons,  her  face  was  as  white  as  the  flakes  that 
clung  to  her  garments.  A  more  startling  apparition  could 
not  well  be  imagined.  Godfrey  Greylock  was  not  a  nerv- 
ous man,  but  a  sudden  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips. 

•*  I  knew  you  would  not  admit  me  by  the  door,"  said 
Mercy  Poole,  *  *  so  I  made  bold  to  enter  by  the  window.  I've 
something  to  say  to  you,  sir,"  she  cast  a  wUd  look  around 
the  big,  sumptuous  room.  "So  you're  taking  your  ease, 
while  he  lies  in  his  coflin  out  under  the  snow  ?  You 
needn't  frown  at  me,  sir ;  I,  for  one,  do  not  fear  you. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  I  loved  your  son — loved  him 
with  my  whole  heart,  which  is  far  more  than  you  can  say 
— you,  his  own  father  !" 

Amazement  for  a  moment  held  the  master  of  the  Woods 
dumb  ;  then  he  gave  this  intruder  a  look  which  might 
have  sent  a  timid  woman  flying  back  through  the  window, 
bnt  Mercy  Poole  was  not  timid. 

•*Ah!"he  said,  **I  recognize  you  now.  You  are  the 
young  woman  from  the  Blackport  inn.  You  make  an  ex- 
traordinary statement.  Did  my  son,"  with  a  sneer,  "re- 
ciprocate your  affection  ?" 

Her  dork  face  grew  thin  and  fierce.  She  clinched  her 
hands  in  the  folds  of  her  shawl. 

*•  That  doesn't  matter  to  you,  or  to  any  other  now," 
she  answered.  "  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  He's  dead, 
and  dealh  wipes  out  efyefything.  You  didn't  like  the 
daughter-in-law  he  gave  jon.    Would  /have  suited  yon 


any  better?"    The  terrible  earnestness  of  her  manner 
constrained  him  to  answer,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  No — decidedly  not.  From  what  source  my  son  inher- 
ited his  low  tastes  in  regard  to  love  affairs,  I  cannot  tell." 

Her  head  was  several  inches  higher  than  his  own,  and 
from  her  superior  height  she  looked  down  upon  him  with 
a  wicked  blaze  in  her  black  eyes. 

"  See  here !"  she  said,  sternly,  "we  won't  talk  on  that 
subject,  for  I  do  not  want  to  shock  you.  The  question  I 
came  here  to  ask  is  this — Godfrey  Greylock,  do  you  be- 
lieve your  son  died  by  his  own  hand  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"Blind  bat!  I  thought  you  had  more  discernment 
than  the  others,  but  plainly  you  have  not.  Bobert  was 
killed,  murdered — shot  down  like  a  dog  !  How  very  wise 
Dr.  Jarvis  and  the  rest  of  the  Blackport  idiots  thought 
themselves  at  the  inquest !  What  did  that  pistol  thrown 
down  beside  him  prove  ?  Nothing.  His  pockets  had  not 
been  rifled.  What  did  that  prove  ?  Nothing.  Do  men 
never  kill  save  to  rob  also  ?  He  was  not  the  person  to 
take  his  own  life  in  a  fit  of  despondency — his  nature  was 
too  elastic,  too  light  and  shallow  and  fickle  for  that. 
Neither  his  wife's  unfaithfulness — I  have  heard  the  story, 
you  see — nor  his  father's  mulish  wrath,  would  have 
driven  Robert  Greylock  to  self-destruction.  He  was 
murdered,  I  tell  you  !" 

A  chill  crept  over  her  listener.  This  dark,  bold  crea- 
ture had  a  singularly  impressive  manner. 

*^  Murdered  ?*'  he  could  only  echo,  blankly. 

"Yes,"  she  almost  shouted.  "Did  that  idea  never 
enter  your  head  before  ?  How  dull  you  are  !  Now,  let 
me  enlighten  you  still  further.     You  are  his  murderer  !" 

He  recoiled,  as  if  she  had  struck  him  a  blow. 

"  Madwoman  !  what  do  you  mean  !" 

Mercy  Poole  looked  around  the  room. 

"This  is  a  good  place,"  she  cried,  wildly.  "Was  it 
the  same  on  the  night  of  his  death — all  warmth  and  light 
and  i>erfume  ?  Why  didn't  you  keep  him  here  ?  Wasn't 
it  you  who  drove  him  out  to  the  doom  that  waited  for 
him  in  the  old  salt-pits  ?  His  father's  roof  should  have 
sheltered  him  that  night ;  no  assassin  would  have  entered 
here.  You  thrust  him  forth  to  meet  his  fate ;  you,  who 
might  have  saved  him  with  a  single  kind  word.  And  dare 
you  say  that  you  are  not  his  murderer  ?" 

He  cringed. 

"  This  is  too  much  !  Your  attachment  for  my  son,  I 
fear,  has  turned  your  head. " 

"  Then  you  will  not  believe  me  ?"  she  cried. 

"My  son  died  by  his  own  hand,"  he  answered,  coldly; 
"  the  fact  has  been  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and 
something  more  than  the  ravings  of  a  young  person  who 
enters  mv  house  in  the  manner  and  with  the  air  of  one 
demented  would  be  required  to  shake  my  conviction." 

She  eyed  him  critically  from  head  to  foot. 

"Selfish  and  cold  and  cruel,"  she  said,  slowly,  "with 
no  more  blood  in  yous> veins  than  a  fish  ;  with  no  heart 
in  your  bosom  !  Yes,  he  would  be  alive  and  well  this 
night  but  for  you.  You  are  his  slayer  in  good  truth,  and 
his  blood,  Godfrey  Greylock,  is  crying  from  the  ground 
against  you  this  very  hour." 

It  was  more  thsui  he  could  bear.  He  rang  a  bell 
furiously.     A  man-servant  opened  the  library-door. 

"Harris,"  said  Godfrey  Greylock,  "show  this  mad 
creature  out." 

With  a  scornful  smile  Mercy  Poole  moved  after  the 
man,  but  from  the  threshold  of  the  room  she  looked  back, 
and,  like  a  Cassandra,  said : 

"  I've  told  jon  the  troth  ;  you  won't  ibrgetit  f    You're 
is  murderer,  and  in  spile  of  your  wealth  and  your  poei- 
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lion,  and  all  the  good  things  you  call  yonr  own,  you've 
seen  the  last  on  this  earth  of  peace  or  happiness.''  Then 
striking  her  breast  tragically,  she  added  :  **  And  I — I've 
parted  with  the  same  friends,  too  !  And  so  good-night, 
and  pleasant  dreams  to  you,  Godfrey  Grey  lock  !" 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

POLLY  KFEAKS. 

I,  Polly,  familiarly  known  as  **  Granny  Scrag's  Imp," 
have  been  asked  to  write  down  certain  strange  incidents 
in  my  past  life,  which  concern  the  history  of  several  other 
persons  with  whom  I  have  since  found  myself  connected. 
This  I  do  at  the  request  of  one  who  has  been  so  unspeak- 
ably kind  to  me  that  his  lightest  wish  I  must  ever  regard 
as  my  law.  But  for  him  I  should  not  have  the  power  to 
write  at  all,  much  less  the  spirit  of  charity  and  forgive- 
ness which  I  now  feel  for  all  who  have  ever  wronged  or 
ill-treated  me. 

The  first  home  that  I  remember  was  a  crazy,  trembling 
tenement  house,  in  a  foul  and  dreary  court,  where  the 
sun  never  shone,  and  where  people  were  packed  like 
sheep  in  a  pen.  The  air  of  the  place  was  thick  with  evil 
odors,  and  still  more  evil  conversation.  Everybody  there 
seemed  as  vicious  as  they  were  wretched.  Broils  on  the 
stairs,  free  fights  on  the  landings,  varied  occasionally  by 
stabbing  affrays,  or  by  some  drunken  husband  beating 
his  wife  to  death,  were  daily  occurrences  in  Harmony 
Alley,  the  satire  of  which  name  could  only  be  appreciated 
by  the  dwellers  of  the  place  and  the  police,  whose  par- 
ticular terror  it  was. 

Far  up  under  the  roof  of  the  old  house  there  was  a 
garret,  bitterly  cold  in  Winter,  hot  as  a  furnace  in 
Summer.  Its  only  window  was  a  skylight.  The  i>laster 
was  tumbling  in  gritty  fragments  from  the  walls,  the  door 
sagged  so  on  its  rusty  hinges  that  one  could  not  close  it. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  rickety  table,  a  chair  or  two,  a 
heap  of  rags  that  served  for  a  bed,  and  a  broken  stove  in 
which  a  fire  could  scarcelv  be  made  to  burn,  even  when 
such  a  luxury  was  possible.  A  cupboard  in  a  comer  held 
two  or  three  cracked  dishes,  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  sometimes 
a  basket  of  broken  victuals,  the  reward  of  weary  tramp- 
ing from  house  to  house.  And  in  this  room,  at  the  top 
of  this  terrible  den,  I  lived  with  Nan  and  Granny  Scrag. 

I  had  lived  there  ever  since  I  could  remember  any- 
thing. In  Harmony  Alley  Nan  and  I  were  known  as  the 
Scrag  brats,  and  I,  because  of  my  extreme  viciousness, 
my  abDity  to  scratch  and  to  bite,  to  fight  and  to  conquer 
my  fellow-gamins,  had  earned  the  extra  title  of  **  the  Imp. " 
I  called  Nan  my  sister,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  she  actually  sustained  that  relation  to  me.  We  were 
professional  beggars.  In  fair  weather  and  foul  we  were 
sent  into  the  street  to  prey  upon  the  pockets  of  charitable 
people,  and  solicit  cold  food  at  basement-doors.  Nan  was 
a  year  or  two  my  junior,  and  I  myself  could  not  have  been 
more  than  six  or  seven  years  old  when  the  curious  things 
that  I  am  about  to  relate  happened  to  me ;  but  cruelty 
and  every  sort  of  j^rivation  had  aged  me  long  before  my 
time. 

One  day  Granny  Scrag — so  called  from  the  fact  that  her 
anatomy  seemed  made  up  entirely  of  bones— dispatched 
Nan  to  a  groggery  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  for  a  drink  of 
gin — gin,  alas !  was  granny's  special  weakness.  Nan, 
with  the  bottle  and  a  piece  of  money  in  her  tiny  hands, 
descended  to  the  alley,  where  she  straightway  encountered 
an  obstacle  in  the  sha]>e  of  Pietro,  an  Italian  boy,  be- 
longing to  the  organ-grinder  who  occupied  an  attic  near 
our  own*  Often  had  I  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  small 
nfflan,  -and  oonqnered  him^  too.    Perhaps  it  was  the 


vengeful  memory  of  this  fact  which  led  him  now  to  assail 
NaD.  At  any  rate,  he  dashed  her  to  the  ground,  tore  the 
money  and  the  bottle  from  her  hold,  and  left  her  shriek- 
ing. 

I  heard  the  noise  as  I  was  toiling  up  the  garret-stair 
with  a  basket  of  coals  for  granny.  Instantly  I  dropped 
my  burden,  regardless  of  where  it  might  strike,  and  flew 
down  to  the  scene.  While  my  foot  was  on  the  last  stair  I 
heard  a  warning  voice  cry  : 

"Run,  Pietro  !  Here  comes  the  Imp  !  She'll  maul 
you — run  !" 

It  was  too  late.  I  dashed  through  the  small  fry,  and 
the  blear-eyed,  unkempt  women  that  Nan's  yells  had 
already  brought  to  the  spot,  and  sprang  like  a  wild-cat 
at  Pietro 's  brown  throat. 

He  was  larger  than  I,  and  stronger.  Nevertheless,  he 
quailed  in  mortal  terror  before  me. 

**0h,  PoUy,  Polly,"  sobbed  Nan,  who  saw  in  me  both 
a  deliverer  and  an  avenger,  *'  he's  smashed  the  bottle  and 
stole  the  money." 

I  tore  Pietro's  hair,  I  choked  him,  I  banged  liis  comely 
dark  head  against  the  wall. 

"Give  up  the  brass,  or  I'll  have  your  life,"  I  hissed, 
like  the  little  fiend  which  I  was.  He  tried  vainly  to  escape 
me,  while  the  lookers-on  laughed. 

**  Good  for  the  Imp  !  I'll  bet  every  time  on  the  Imp  !" 
said  one  voice,  and  another  added,  admiringly  :  **  She'll 
lick  any  three  kids  of  her  size  in  the  alley  !  Mind  your 
eye,  Pietro  ;  you've  got  the  devil's  own  match  !" 

**  I  lost  the  brass  !"  gasped  Pietro,  as  I  was  doing  my 
best  to  brain  him  against  the  wall.  **  Let  go,  Poll — I 
swear  by  my  soul  I  haven't  it !" 

For  once  he  told  the  truth.  His  booty  was  gone,  gob- 
bled up  by  some  of  the  surrounding  small  fry,  and  there- 
fore past  recovery.  I  beat  and  banged  him  till  I  was 
tired,  then  I  took  Nan's  hand  and  went  u)>  to  the  attic. 
I  knew  what  awaited  us  there ;  Pietro  knew,  also,  and 
howled  exultantlv  after  mo : 

"  Imp  !  Imi> !     It's  your  turn  now  !" 

And  so  it  was.  On  learning  the  fate  of  her  money  and 
gin-bottle,  Granny  Scrag  swooped  down  on  Nan  like  a 
kite  on  the  prey.  Slap,  slap  went  her  hard  hands  on  the 
child's  soft,  white  flesh,  and  as  I  listened  a  dozen  demons 
entered  into  mo.  I  rushed  betwixt  the  two  with  such 
force  that  Granny  Scrag,  who,  by  reason  of  much  gin  and 
some  natural  infirmities,  was  always  v/cak  on  the  legs, 
reeled,  and  went  down  into  a  corner  a  flat,  helpless  heap. 

"If,"  I  panted,  flushed  with  my  recent  conquest  of 
Pietro,  "you  ever  strike  Nan  again, ^ou  wicked  old  hag  ! 
I'll  murder  you  —yea,  I'll  smash  your  head  with  your  own 
gin-bottles.  Yon  may  beat  me  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
don't  you  dare  lay  hands  on  her  any  more  !" 

She  gathered  herself  up  from  the  floor.  Granny  Scrasj 
was  not  a  handsome  woman.  Her  nose  and  chin  nearly 
met.  She  had  cruel,  twinkling  eyes  and  bristling,  iron- 
gray  hair,  which  stuck  straight  out  from  her  dirty  cap- 
border,  and  all  her  rags  and  tattoi-s  exhaled  the  odors  of 
the  grog-shop. 

"You  black  limb!"  she  cried — that  was  her  favorite 
name  for  me.  I  ha<l  tar-black  eyes  and  hair,  and  my 
wizened  little  face  was  as  brown  as  an  Arab's.  She  seizeil 
me  by  the  neck,  and  in  three  minutes  the  gay  spirit  of 
victory  was  quenched  within  me,  and  my  entire  body  felt 
like  a  jelly. 

"  Is  that  enough.  Poll  ?"  croaked  granny,  when  she  had 
exhausted  her  own  strength  ;  "do you  want  to  tak-e Nan's 
share  again  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  defiantly,  "I'd  sooner  you  would 
kill  me  than  harm  her." 
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It  was  not  her  purpose  to  kill  me — ^I  was  too  yaloable 
for  that,  bnt  she  gave  me  a  lurid  look. 

**  There's  bad  blood  in  you,  Poll — ^you  came  of  an  evil 
stock, "said  she.  ** Have  your  way.  I'd  as  quick  thrash 
one  brat  as  the  other.  It's  easier  to  deal  out  enough  for 
both  at  the  same  timo.  Now,  take  another  bottle  from  the 
cupboard,  and  go  down  to  the  shop  at  the  comer.'* 

I  obeyed,  whimj^ering.  Nan  crept  after  me,  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  my  ragged  gown.  I  put  my  bruised  arms 
around  her. 

"Don't  you  ba  afraid,  Nan,"  I  said,  exultantly.  **She 
won't  beat  you  any  more — I've  won  a  point  for  you — ^I'm 
to  have  all  the  blows  now. " 

It  was  a  conquest  which  cost  me  dear.  From  that  timo 
Granny  Scrag,  whenever  she  became  angry  with  Nan, 
would  fly  straight  at  me  and  pound  me  unmercifully. 
She  loved  neither  of  us ;  but  her  hatred  of  me  had  a 
peculiar  venom  in  it.  Many  were  the  cruel  beatings  that 
I  received  for  Nan,  but  there  was  never  a  timo  when  I 
flinched,  or  repented  of  my  own  generosity.  Pain  borne 
for  Nan's  sake  was  sweet.  One  must  have  something  to 
love.  Even  as  a  child,  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  nature  to  which  worship  of  some  kind  was  an 
absolute  necessity.  Of  religion  I  knew  no  more  than  a 
Hottentot,  and  the  ties  of  kindred  were  as  a  scaled  book 
to  me.     So  Nan  became  my  one  only  idol. 

Every  day  Granny  Scrag  sent  us  into  the  streets  to  beg. 
There  I  soon  learned  the  power  of  beauty.  People  would 
frown  and  brush  by  my  outstretched  hand,  but  when  they 
looked  at  Nan's  uplifted  face,  with  its  rose-leaf  skin  and 
big,  violet  eyes  and  yellow  hair  in  rings  and  curls,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  halted  and  turned  back  to  give  us  a'penny. 
Many  a  timo  I  should  have  fared  poorly  but  for  Nan's  ex- 
quisite &ce. 

Sometimes  inquisitive  ladies  and  servant-pfirls  at  the  back 
doors  would  ask  our  names  and  where  we  lived,  and  then 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  a  pitiful  story  which  Granny  Scrag 
had  beaten  into  me  about  our  poor  dear  old  grand- 
mother who  was  sick  unto  death,  with  no  money  to  pay 
her  rent  or  buy  medicines.  I  was  not  an  apt  liar  ;  and 
when  my  interrogator  began  to  question  me  too  closely,  I 
usually  broke  down  and  took  to  my  nimble  heels.  Nan, 
being  shy  and  timid,  left  all  the  talking  to  me.  She  just 
clung  to  my  rags,  and  let  her  lovely  face  plead  for  her.  It 
was  fiur  more  eloquent  than  my  tongue. 

She  was  a  very  little  creature  to  send  into  the  streets.  I 
love  to  remember  that  I  always  did  the  best  I  could  for 
her.  When  it  rained  I  covered  her  with  my  rags  ;  when 
she  cried  with  cold,  I  warmed  her  in  mv  bosom  ;  when 
"we  were  both  hungry,  and  our  share  of  broken  food  was 
meagre,  she  always  got  part  of  my  allowance  to  add  to 
her  own. 

Sometimes  we  would  wander  away  through  the  streets 
to  a  g^eat  green  place,  where  there  were  trees  and  fount- 
ains, and  leatB  upon  wliich  one  could  rest,  and  deer  in  an 
inolosure.  And  further  on  we  found  gardens  aud  beds  of 
flowers,  and  water  with  a  boat  and  swans  upon  it — para- 
dise, indeed,  to  two  helpless  dwellers  of  Harmony  Alley. 
The  sunshine  and  the  bloom  and  the  boaiitv  made  us  cry. 

"  Oh,  Polly  dear,  let's  stay  here,"  said  Nan,  **  and  never 
go  back  to  Granny  Sorag  again  I" 

But  the  tempter  was  in  our  Eden.  One  day  Nan  thrust 
out  a  lawless  hand,  ond  broke  a  cluster  of  flowers  from  a 
blazing  border.  At  tht>  same  moment  I  espied  a  cop,  or 
blue-coated  guardian  of  the  peace,  advancing  upon  us, 
and  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  power  vested  in  him — a 
power  which  all  dwellers  of  Harmony  Alley  dreaded,  I  tore 
the  flowers  from  Nan,  and  fled  with  her  in  terror  and  dis- 
laaj*    We  never  dared  enter  our  paradise  again. 


And  now  in  this  record  which  I  have  been  called  to 
write,  I,  the  beggar  of  the  streets,  the  miserable  waif  of 
Harmony  Alley,  come  to  that  day  of  days  which  changed 
everything  in  life  for  me  and  for  Nan. 

Before  sending  us  forth  to  prey  upon  the  public  this 
particular  morning.  Granny  Scrag  took  occasion  to  ad- 
minister to  me  a  timely  warning  : 

*'I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  two  brats  longer  for  no- 
thing," she  cried.  "Poll,  you  black  limb!  why  don't 
you  tell  the  public  about  your  poor  old  dying  grandmother 
who  can't  pay  the  rent  ?  Haven't  I  clothed  you  all  yonr 
life  in  purple  and  flne  linen,  and  kept  you  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  ?  Ain't  I  your  benefactor,  and  yet  I'll  warrant 
you  can't  look  man  nor  woman  in  the  eye,  and  tell  that 
story  straight.  And  so  you  come  home  to  me  night  after 
night,  with  only  a  few  coppers  in  your  fist.  Do  it  again, 
and  I'll  throw  you  neck  and  heels  out  of  the  skylight !" 

I  departed  with  Nan  to  the  daily  task  which  I  hated 
with  all  my  heart. 

"I  won't  ask  a  penny  of  anybody  to-day,"  I  said, 
sullenly. 

**0h,  do,  Polly,"  whimpered  Nan,  **or  gran  will  kill 
you  when  we  go  back. " 

'^I  don't  care.  I  wonder  what  she  means  when  she 
says  I've  bad  blood  in  me.  What  kind  of  blood  have  yow. 
Nan  ?  It  can't  be  like  mine,  because  yon  are  so  white 
and  pretty." 

**  She'll  give  us  no  snpper,"  whimpered  Nan,  who  was 
too  babyish  to  understand  the  things  that  perplexed  me. 
Supper  was  of  more  importance  to  her  than  any  question 
of  blood. 

We  trotted  oflf  through  the  streets,  and,  led  by  Fate,  as 
I  afterward  came  to  believe,  we  stopped,  at  last,  in  a 
great  thoroughfare,  before  an  immense  shop-window  full 
of  wonderful  fabrics,  to  watch  the  fine  ladies  descend 
from  their  carriages  and  trail  their  rich  gowns  through 
the  big  doors  that  swung  open  to  them  as  if  by  magic. 
Now  and  then,  with  one  of  these  splendid  dames  we  saw  a 
child,  all  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  wonderful  furbelows,  and 
the  sight  throw  me  into  a  fever  of  envy. 

**  Oh,  my  !"I  said  to  Nan,  **  wouldn't  you  be  fine  if  you 
could  dress  in  lace  and  ribbon  and  cobweb  embroideries  ? 
You'd  shame  *em  all,  you  would,  with  your  yeller  hair, 
and  pink  cheeks,  and  shiny  eyes  !  How  I  wish  I  could 
make  a  lady  of  you.  Nan  ;  if  I  could,  I'd  be  content  my- 
self to  beg  for  Granny  Scrag  as  long  as  I  lived. " 

Nan  rubbed  her  curly  head  fondly  against  my  arm. 

*'Wo  are  going  to  run  away  together  when  we  grow 
up,"  she  answered. 

Tliat  was  our  favorito  dream,  the  hope  that  solaced  us 
in  all  our  privations.  We  had  talked  of  it  scores  of  times. 
As  soon  as  I  should  be  large  enough  to  work,  I  had.  fully 
determined  to  leave  Harmony  Alley  and  Granny  Scrag, 
and  fly  with  Nan  to  i)arts  unknown. 

Presently  al«mg  camo  a  carriage — no  stylish  private 
affair,  but  a  very  shabby  hired  hack.  I'm  glad  my  sharp 
eyes  took  in  this  fact.  It  stopped  before  the  big  store, 
and  two  women  alighted  from  it  —  a  lady  and  her 
attendant. 

The  latter  was  stout,  brown,  plebeian.  Her  heavy  face 
bore  the  scars  of  smallpox.  The  lady  looked  very  slight 
and  pale  and  girlLsh.  She  had  beautiful  dark  eyes  and 
liair,  but  her  dress  was  shabby,  and  she  limped  badly  as 
she  walked.  This  made  me  think  that  her  means  wouldn't 
allow  her  a  carriage,  but  that  she  was  compelled  by  in- 
firmity to  take  one. 

''Mind  your  steps,  ma'am,"  I  heard  the  stent  woman 
say,  and  she  gave  the  lady  her  arm  to  lean  tiix>n. 
It  suddenly  oconrred  to  me  that  I  had  not  yet  taken  n 
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penny  for  Qnimj  Sorag,  00  at  this  junoture  I  stepped 
forward  and  put  out  m j  dirty  hand. 

*'  Please,  ma*am/'  I  stammered,  to  the  lame  lady. 

She  moved  very  slowly,  at  best,  and  at  this  apx>eal  she 
stopped  altogether,  and  looked  first  at  me  and  then  at 
little  Nan. 

**  Great  God  I"  she  almost  screamed. 

The  pook-marked  woman  caught  Nan  by  the  arm. 

"Who  is  this  child  ?*'  she  demanded  of  me,  and  her 
voice  also  was  fall  of  excitement. 

I  was  thrilling  from  head  to  foot  with  indefinable  fear. 
I  could  not  arrive  at  snoh  a  conclusion  by  the  usual 
modes  of  reasoning,  but  then  and  there  all  the  instincts 
of  my  nature  warned  me  that  Nan  was  in  peril 

"  She*8  my  sister  I"  I  cried,  quickly. 

'* That's  a  lie,*'  said  the  brown  woman.  ''You  are  not 
in  the  least  alike.    Where  does  this  pretty  baby  belong  ?" 

**  Nowhere,"  I  answered. 

"  Has  she  parents  ?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"No,"  said  L 

She  tamed  to  the  lame  lady,  and  spoke  again  very 
softly. 

"  You  see  a  beggar-child,  without  home  or  kin.  Could 
you  ask  for  anything  more  ?  Act  boldly,  ma*am,  or  you 
are  lost" 

The  lame  lady  seemed  to  tremble. 
I  dare  not|  Haamiah  ;  I  am  a  coward." 
If  jcm.  risk  nothiag,  ma'am,  you'll  win  nothing  !" 

She  drcrir  from  her  pocket  a  thin,  well-worn  purse,  and 
took  from  it  a  silyer  piece,  which  she  held  out  to  me. 

"  Yoa  little  black  wretch,"  she  said,  unceremoniously, 
'<take1ihis  and  run  to  the  nearest  shop,  and  buy  some- 
tkwig  fdoe  for  the  pretty  one.  I  will  look  out  for  her  till 
y0a  cose  back." 

Ber  rase  was  too  transparent.  I  saw  through  it  at 
oaoe.  She  wanted  to  get  possession  of  Nan,  my  own 
bilby  Nan,  my  pretty  yellow-head  I  I  struck  the  silver 
flttoely  to  the  payement,  and  with  tooth  and  nail  attacked 
tke  lumd  that  detaiiied  the  child. 

^Let  go  my  sister  1"  I  panted.  "  What  do  you  want 
ofWr?    Hands  olt  or  111  bite.  Ill  tear  you  r 

Nani  berself  iMgUL  to  oty  wit&  fright.  Passers-by 
stopped  to  stare. 

"Gt«at  Hea*v«(a  I  Ha&iiah,  let  her  go  !"  cried  the  lame 
hidy,  in  evitart  akrm.  With  something  that  sounded 
like  an  oath,  Hbb  litown  itroman  relinquished  Nan,  and  wo 
straigbtway  took  to  ata  heels  and  fled. 

At  Hm  first  oomer  I  obeyed  the  instinct  common  to  all 
fogftms — I  toraed  and  looked  back.  The  street  was 
crowded  wj!&  people,  but  amidst  them  all  I  espied  the 
stoat,  dark  woaaan  coming  at  a  round  pace  after  us.  Wo 
w«re  parsued.  A  thrill  of  honor  went  over  me.  I  seemed 
to  know  even  then  that  that  strange  female  represented 
a  power  which  was  to  crush  and  overwhelm  me  in  the 

fatore. 

Pear  gave  me  wings.  Fortunately  the  pavement  was 
thronged,  and  such' wee  things  as  Nan  and  I  could  not 
easily  be  kept  in  sight. 

••  Hurry,  Nan  1"  I  cried,  to  my  poor,  frightened,  stnmb- 
ff^  companion.  "  There's  a  wicked  woman  after  us.  She 
iraats  to  take  you  away  from  me." 

"  What  for  r*  gasped  Nan. 

"  To  kill  and  to  eat  you  !"  said  I. 

With  a  dismal  wail  Nan  redoubled  her  eflforts  to  escape 
this  frightful  doom.  How  far  we  were  pursued  and 
watohed  I  do  not  know.  To  say  the  least,  we  led  the 
woman  a  race.  I  was  very  nimble,  and  I  half  led,  half 
oarried,  Nan  alon«  with  me.  We  darted  in  and  out  of  by- 
wajBy  we  plunged  through  dark  lanes,  and  by  the  time 


we  reached  Harmony  Alley  the  coast  was  clear — there  was 
no  sign  anywhere  of  our  pursuer.  At  some  point  of  that 
long  run  we  had  given  her  the  slip.     Nan  was  safe. 

"Where's  the  wicked  woman,  Poll"  she  said,  as  I 
squeezed  her  to  me  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  ;  "but  I  hope  she's  fallen 
down  a  coal-hole,  and  the  kune  lady  with  her.  "  Oh,"  I 
cried,  in  an  excess  of  vindictiveuess,  "  I  hope  they're  both 
stone-dead !" 

We  toiled  up  the  garret  stair  of  the  old  tenement-house 
to  tell  Granny  Scrag  of  our  x>cril  and  escape.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  creature  as  she  sat  on  a  broken  chair 
under  the  skylight,  her  dirty  cap  awry  on  her  bristling 
hair,  her  rags  gathered  about  her  skinny  figure,  her  ferret 
eyes  fixed  sharply  on  me,  while  I  related  my  story. 

"You  little  fool  I" she  burst  out,  at  the  close,  "why 
didn't  you  keep  the  silver  piece  the  woman  gave  yoa  ? 
Why  didn't  you  send  her  to  me  here  in  Harmony  Alley  ? 
I'd  sell  Nan  to  her  quack  enough,  and  be  glad  of  tiie 
chance.  You  two  brats  are  the  pest  of  my  life  1  Yoa're 
sure  it  was  Naa  she  wanted,  eh  I" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  dismally,  "  it  wasn't  me,  gran  ;  Aq 
called  me  a  black  wretch."  And  then  I  began  to  suppli- 
cate. "  Oh,  yeu  wouldn't  sell  Nan,  would  you,  gran  ? 
You  coxddn't  be  as  bad  as  that  !  X  should  die  witliout 
Nan  1" 

"  Then  I'd  be  quit  of  ye  both  I  Send  your  lame  lady 
here,  and  see  if  I  won't  make  a  bargain  with  her  quick 
enough." 

"  If  I  catch  her  in  this  koase,  graa^  ni  |mshker  Ao^an- 
stairs ;  111  throw  the  gm-bottile  at  ber  I"  t  otied,  ia  a 
fury. 

"  Tut !"  said  grau  ;  and  ake  qtMstioaed  xae  closety  oon- 
ceming  the  api>earamce  of  the  two  wobma.  Vtat  Im»  fell 
when  I  spoke  of  their  worn  dress  and  Hbh  sluMrf  kaok. 

"  Ha  !  they  weren't  rich  f<^ks,  tkem  T'  ske  said,  in  a  dis- 
apx>ointed  tone.  "  Faugh  I  we  want  nothing  te  do  with 
'em,  if  they  hain*t  got  brass.  Haybe  they'd  Hke  to  adopt 
you  both.  Nan  !  Nan  !  you  ungrateful  baggage,  you 
black  Poll,  it's  nothing  but  Nan  with  you  from  vioming 
tai  night  r 

Then  she  flew  at  me  and  beat  me  black  aad  blue  for 
daring  to  come  back  to  the  alley  -empty-haaded,  after 
which  she  turned  me  out  on  the  street  to  beg  again,  but 
Nan  she  kept  behind  in  the  attic. 

I  went  out  to  my  hatefol  work  with  a  bruised,  aching 
body  and  a  heart  l^e  lead.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  told 
gran  about  the  two  women.  A  foreboding  of  evil  weighed 
hearQy  ujxm  me.  I  wondered  if  the  unknown  pair  would 
visrfc  i^e  alley  in  my  absence  and  secure  Nan.  Ob,  the 
torment  of  those  hours,  w^hon  my  bare  feet  carried  me 
about  the  streets,  while  my  heart  remained  behind  in  the 
gazret.  The  misery  in  my  ugly,  dark  face  must  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  passers-by,  for  x>ennies  came  to  me 
unsolicited,  and  an  old  fruit-woman  at  a  comer-fitand 
called  me  kindly,  and  gave  me  a  big  red  apple. 

As  soon  as  I  dared  I  flew  back  to  Harmony  Alley.  Just 
before  reaching  it  I  stumbled  upon  a  woman  who  was 
pacing  slowly  along  the  uneven  pavement,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  foul  place.  She  had  the  air  of  a  person  on 
the  watch.  There  was  a  vail  over  her  swarthy  face,  but  I 
saw  it  all  the  same,  and  I  know  her  dress,  her  figure.  I 
think  she  recognized  me,  also.  Through  the  vail  her 
sharp  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  mo  for  a  moment,  and  she 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  on  second  thought  she  turned 
and  walked  swiftly  and  noiselessly  away.  It  was  the 
brown  woman.  I  flew  into  the  alley,  and  up  flight  after 
flifrht  of  ricketv  stairs  to  the  attic. 

"Polly!  Polly!" 
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**  Yes,  oh,  yes  I"  she  cried,  with  fervor. 

"Will  you  love  me  as  long  as  you  live  ?*' 

"That  I  will." 

Poor  baby  1  she  little  knew  what  she  was  promising. 
Presently  I  said : 

"  You  and  I  never  had  father  and  mother  like  other 
little  girls,  Nan,  and  sometimes  Tve  been  afraid  we  wasn't 
sisters — real,  true  sisters,  you  know,  because  I'm  so  ugly 
and  you  so  pretty — ^I'm  so  bad  and  you  so  good." 

She  twined  her  little  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  my  sister,  Polly  1" 

"  Right,  Nan,"  I  answered,  exultantly.  "  I*m  sure  of  it 
to-day — otherwise  I  would'nt  feel  so  bad  at  the  thought  of 
strange  folks  taking  you  from  me— could  I,  now  ?" 

"No,  "said  Nan. 

For  a  long  time  we  sat  there  with  arms  around  each 
other.  On  the  landing  below  a  row  was  going  on,  as 
usual,  and  men  and  women  were  swearing  at  each  other  in 
foreign  tongues.  Darkness  gathered.  The  organ-grinder 
who  occupied  the  adjacent  attic  came  toiling  along,  dusty 
and  tired,  up  the  creaky  stairs,  followed  by  Pietro,  bear- 
ing a  monkey  in  a  red  cap  and  jacket.  I  gave  my  enemy 
a  malicious  pinch  as  he  passed  me,  and  he  answered  with 
a  dismal,  protesting  howl. 

In  some  room  far  beneath  our  perch.  Nan  and  I  could 
hear  a  fiddle  going  merrily,  and  all  the  while,  as  we  sat 
there,  I  was  thinking  of  the  brown  woman,  and  wonder- 
ing if  she  was  still  walking  up  and  down  the  street  out- 
side. Presently  Nan  began  to  grow  sleepy.  Hor  curly 
head  weighed  heavily  against  my  shoulder. 

"  Let's  go  in  to  gran, "  said  I,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
attic,  where  the  old  woman  lay  in  drunken  slumber,  and 
throwing  ourselves  down  on  the  bare  floor  uAder  the  old 
skylight,  we  looked  up  through  its  cracked  glass,  and 
counted  the  stars  far  away  in  the  deep  purple  sky  until 
both  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  thing  which  I  most  dreaded  came 
to  pass — again  Granny  Scrag  ordered  me  out  to  beg  alone. 
Nan  cried  to  go  with  me — I  like  to  remember  that — till 
the  old  woman  beat  us  apart  with  her  stick,  and  pushed 
me  out  of  the  attic  with  such  violence  that  I  fell  half-way 
down  the  flight  of  stairs  outside.  Having  picked  myself 
up,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  Nan's  little  rose-leaf  face 
covered  with  tears  at  the  garret-door. 

"  Good-by,  Polly — dear  Polly  !"  she  cried,  piteously ; 
and  "Good-by,  heart's  delight  !"I  answered,  as  bravd.y 
as  I  could  ;  "  I'll  soon  be  with  you  again." 

Her  yellow  curls  were  clustering  brightly  about  her 
little  flower-face,  her  ragged  gown  fluttered  in  a  draught 
of  air,  she  kissed  her  tiny  hand  to  me,  then  the  cruel  old 
woman  snatched  her  back,  and  ah,  me  !  that  was  the  last 
of  Nan! 

I  ran  all  about  the  vicinity  of  Harmony  Alley  thatmom- 
iug,  looking  up  and  down  for  the  brown  woman.  I  feared 
she  might  be  watching  in  the  neighborhood,  but  to  my 
jreat  relief  there  was  no  sign  of  her  anywhere.  Even  this 
gave  me  a  vague  comfort.  I  hoped  that  she  might  have 
been  baffled  in  her  search  after  Nan.  I  lingered  and 
lingered  near  the  alley  and  the  tenement-house,  though  I 
knew  I  should  suffer  for  thus  neglecting  the  work  of  the 
day  ;  but  I  saw  nothing  to  alarm  me.  Hour  after  hour 
dragged  on,  I  had  not  taken  a  penny  ;  I  did  not  oave. 
By  hovering  around  Harmony  Alley  I  seemed  to  be  keep- 
ing guard  over  Nan.  Alas  I  it  was  a  sort  of  .vigilance 
which  availed  nothing. 

At  last  I  set  my  ^e  homeward.  I  dimbed  the  stair 
like  a  cat,  and  pushed  back  the  sagging  door  of  the 
garret  Gran  was  there  alone,  mixing  gin  in  a  broken 
cup. 
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Where's  Nan  ?"  I  cried,  breathlessly. 

She  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance. 

"Where's  the  money  you  got  on  the  street  to-day. 
Baggage  ?" 

"  I  got  none  ;  not  a  penny,"  I  fairly  screamed.  "And 
I'm  glad  of  it !  Where's  Nan,  I  say — what  have  you  done 
with  my  sister  ?" 

At  that  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  the  cupboard.  Its 
door  stood  open,  and  on  the  shelf  I  espied  a  roll  of 
money — more  than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in  my  life. 
Conviction  entered  my  soul  like  a  sword. 

"Gran,"  I  shrieked,  "where  did  you  get  the  brass  ? 
You've  sold  her  to  the  strange  people — the  lame  lady  and 
the  brown  woman — ^you've  let  'em  take  her  away  1" 

Gran  stirred  her  gin  defiantly. 

"  You  limb,  what's  that  to  you  ?"  she  stammered,  and 
then,  as  if  disdaining  to  lie  to  such  an  insignificant  opxx)- 
nent,  she  added,  with  deliberation :  "Yes,  they've  takeK 
her  away— she's  gone,  and  for  ever,  and  good  riddance  to 

^®^' "  (To  he  conUnued,) 


A  LITTLE  ROOM. 

res  room  was  very  small  and  bare; 

Its  low  and  empty  walls  were  brown; 
Xo  magio  touch  of  art  was  there 

To  bring  the  country  to  the  town: 
And  all  the  beauty  it  could  show, 
Were  six  sweet  myrtles  in  a  row  I 

Now,  whllo  I  stir  not  from  my  chair. 
My  heart  to  that  poor  room  will  steal ; 

A  sense  of  summer-time  is  there, 
A  myrtle-scented  breath  I  feel: 

I  hear  again  the  passing  cry, 

"  Roses  a-blowing  I    Who  will  buy  r* 

What  made  that  low  room  all  so  dear  ? 

A  vanished  face,  a  tender  tone. 
Whose  music  I  shall  never  hear 

While  life*8  long  dusk  I  spend  alone. 
Our  love  I  know,  is  still  the  same, 
But  who  can  guess  its  new-made  frame  ? 

And  so,  when  dreaming  on  my  seat. 
My  soul  seeks  New  Jerusalem  town. 

It  always  seoms  her  weary  feet 

Bcgain  that  chamber  bare  and  brown: 

And  God's  own  glory  seems  to  glow 

On  myrtles,  standing  in  a  row  I 

I  know  quite  well  that  cannot  be : 
(Yet  sometimes  parables  are  true !) 

But  it  must  stand  for  Heaven  to  mo: 
A  haven  in  God's  boundless  blue ; 

Where  Love  finds  anchorage,  while  wide 

God's  sea  of  love  rolls  every  side  I 


A   NARROW   ESCAPE. 

By  Helen  W.  Pierson. 

The  light  in  the  old  bam  was  growing  dim,  and  a 
yonng  man  came  to  the  door,  flung  it  wider  open,  and 
looked  np  at  the  sky.  The  rose-flushes  of  sunset  were 
gone,  and  all  was  pale  and  clear,  like  a  face  from  which 
the  fervor  of  passion  has  faded.  Spring  odors  blew  in  on 
the  damp  wind. 

He  had  been  working  all  day  with  a  sort  of  consuming 
ardor,  but  he  was  done  now.  With  a  vague  wonder  he 
turned  and  looked  at  the  completed  work.  It  was  as  if  a 
dream  had  suddenly  taken  fbrm  and  shape. 

He  was  a  tall,  lithe  young  fellow,  with  womanish  blue 
eyes    mogMd,  you  might  say,  if  you  studied  his  fEice»  and 
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unworldly,  and  over-much  gfiven  to  dreams.  He  seemed 
to  see  something  more  than  the  wonderfully  oarven  chair, 
as  he  stared  at  its  dim  outline.  He  knew  every  curling 
leaf,  the  feeling  of  every  carven  face. 

He  had  wrought  some  hope  or  dream  into  it.  You 
could  read  that  in  the  nervous  tremor  of  his  lips,  in  the- 
proud  light— half  of  anticipation,  half  of  triumph— kimd- 
ling  in  his  eyes. 

"  Looks  too  fine  to  sit  on,  don't  it  ?  Something  like  a 
throne.  IVe  always  had  a  longing  to  try  a  throne.  Folks 
must  have  to  sit  uncommon  straight  in  them,  though. 
I'm  going  to  get  into  this  before  his  majesty,  the  bishop, 

at  any  rate  V* 

•'Very  uneasy  seats  are  thrones,"  said  Eric,  looking  at 

the  young  girl,  as  she  stepped  in  with  her  own  slow, 
subtle  grace. 

She  had  wrapped  a  cherished  heirloom  of  her  mother's 
about  her,  a  queer  old  brocaded  shawl,  of  dull  Venetian- 
red,  and  it  made  her  look  more  picturesque  than  ever. 
Whatever  she  wore  seemed  for  the  time  the  most  fitting 
and  appropriate.  She  was  a  slender,  supple  young  thing, 
with  a  low  brow,  from  which  a  mass  of  tawny  hair,  with  a 
gleam  like  burnished  copper  in  it,  was  bundled  up  on  the 
small  shapely  head  into  most  bewildering  puffs,  and  braids 
and  curling  tendrils.  Her  eyes,  heavy-lidded  and  some- 
thing like  sherry  wine  in  tint,  did  not  meet  one  fairly, 
but  stole  glances  at  you  askance.  Somewhat  unintelligi- 
ble, half-caressing  at  times,  tormenting  at  others,  till  her 
victims  watched  with  maddening  pulses  for  their  torment 
or  their  ecstasy. 

For  the  rest,  youth  had  tinted  her  face  deftly,  from  the 
rich  cream-white,  like  a  magnolia  leaf,  of  her  complexion, 
to  the  full  crimson  of  the  voluptuous  mouth.  She 
garthered  her  dull  red  draperies  about  her,  and  sat  up  in 
the  carved  chair  like  a  queen. 

**  I  think  you  will  get  the  prize  !"  she  said,  softly,  with 
the  most  bewitching  tone  of  sympathy. 

Erio  Bergman  did  not  look  at  his  work  any  more.  Ho 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  hope. 

**If  I  get  it,  will  you  care  ?"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
gasp. 

She  looked  at  l>im  with  an  inscrutable  smile  that  might 
mean  anything. 

**  If  you  do  not  care,  the  prize  will  be  nothing  to  me," 
he  said,  simply. 

A  sort  of  wonder  came  into  the  girl's  eyes.  She  was 
about  to  speak  when  a  shriek  came  from  the  house — a 
child's  cry. 

**  Flip  again  I  I  wonder  what  he's  up  to  now  T*  she 
said,  slowly. 

She  did  not  start — she  never  did — nor  was  she  much 
surprised  at  anything. 

But  Eric  never  heard  the  voice  of  his  motherless  boy 
unmoved,  although  Flip  was  like  the  cherubim  **  who 
continually  do  cry  ";  and  he  went  to  the  door  to  see  Mrs. 
Mills,  his  landlady,  coming  through  the  garden-path, 
leading  the  imp  by  the  hand.  His  real  name,  Philip,  had 
changed,  by  the  fitness  of  things,  to  Flip. 

*•  Speak  to  him  I"  she  said,  breathlessly.  "  He  does 
beat  natur'.    He's  a- try  in'  to  distract  the  cat's  claws." 

The  urchin,  a  rosy-cheeked  child  of  five,  with  a  mop  of 
tangled  gold  on  Ids  head,  and  a  pair  of  gleaming,  mis- 
chieyoiui  blue  eyes,  now  dimmed  with  tears,  sobbed  : 
**  I  was  a  giitin'  the  splinters  out !" 
''"When  that  yere  Manx  oat  was  brought  here,"  said 
Mis.  Millsy  "  I  xejoiced  that  it  had  no  tail  to  pull,  though 
I  must  say  I  think  ft  tail  goes  a  long  way  toward  fomishin' 
a  oak,  and  il's  somethm*  of  a  trial  to  have  a  oat  mnnin' 
aboal  that  ain%  so  to  speak,  finished  oft    Bat»  law  I 


that  young  un's  the  beater  for  findin'  ways  of  torturin' ! 
Why,  for  the  land's  sake.  Genie,  what  be  you  a-doin'  ? 
You  don't  mean  ter  say Oh,  I  see,  it's  done  !" 

Even  Flip  stopped  his  yammer,  and  stared  at  the  chair, 
where  pretty  Q^nie  still  sat  enthroned. 

**  Take  me  I"  he  said  to  her,  with  the  air  of  a  baby  em- 
peror. 

He  had  his  own  dream  of  something  grand  about  the 
chair,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  fairyland  to  him. 

Eric's  blood  leaped  as  he  saw  the  two — the  baby  head, 
covered -with  spun  gold,  leaning  against  the  dim  red 
drapery  that  covered  Genie's  girlish  bosom.  Her  dusky 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  boy,  and,  the  capricious  looks 
for  the  time  vailed,  the  mutinous  mouth  looked  tender — 
she  was  at  that  moment  a  Madonna  to  him. 

**Wal,  now,  I  don't  say  but  it's  a  pooty  nice  aflair," 
said  Mrs.  Mills,  critically.  **  Popishy,  of  course  ;  but, 
seein'  it's  for  a  Catholic  Church,  that  couldn't  be  helped. 
Them  'Postles — every  one  with  a  little  shed  over  him — is 
real  cute,  and  air  si)eakin'  likenesses,  I  dare  say.  I'm 
sure  that's  Peter  by  his  obstinate  nose,  and  this  'ere 
womanish-lookin'  creature  with  the  long  curls  must  be 
John.  Them  cabbage  leaves,  too,  looks  as  crisp  as  natnr*, 
and  that  air  bird  is  actilly  soarin'I  Lor' I  Mr.  Bergman, 
there  can't  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  you'll  win  ! 
There  isn't  another  man  that  kin  hold  a  candle  to  you  but 
John  Moran,  and  Genie  says  your'n  beats  his'n  all  holler. 
John  don't  need  it  as  much  as  you  do,  only  he's  so 
graspin'!" 

Genie  rose  slowly  from  the  chair  and  seemed  to  ex- 
amine it  more  narrowly.  Eric's  fancy  had  shrined  the 
Twelve  Apostles  in  various  ways,  and  about  each  were 
symbols  of  a  certain  month  of  the  year — some  flower  curi- 
ously wrought,  a  curling  leaf  or  fern,  delicate  enough  to 
droop  in  your  hand. 

He  had  made  his  chair  an  epic  poem,  in  which  Nature's 
grand  symphonies  were  heard  by  those  who  could  feel 
her  wordless  music  ;  and,  surmounting  all,  was  enshrined 
a  Madonna  and  child. 

Eric  was  far  from  feeling  any  religious  fervor  as  he 
wrought  at  the  chair.  He  was  working  for  his  future. 
He  had  been  idle  for  months,  when  a  millionaire  took  up 
the  whim  of  ofifering  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  finest 
carven  bishop's  chair  for  his  own  church.       ^^-^^ 

The  millionaire  had  made  his  money  by  invenShg^a 
button,  and  knew  nothing  eke ;  but  tiiere  was  a  com- 
mittee, who  were  artists,  to  examine  the  ofiferitigs. 

Their  verdict  would  stamp  the  victor  and  assure  his 
future.  So  Eric,  who  was  spending  his  last  dollars  and 
had  a  child  on  his  hands,  wrought  with  passionate  fervor. 
He  had  breathed  some  of  his  own  fire  into  the  sculptured 
faces  of  dead  wood,  till — 

"  He  buildod  better  than  he  knew." 

Even  Genie  Mills  felt  it,  and  turned  away  with  a 
strange,  baffled  look  on  her  face. 

**  I  quite  forgot  to  say  that  tea's  a-waitin',  an'  salcratus 
biscuits  do  lose  by  keepin'  of  'em,  not  to  speak  of  the 
romeo  of  the  tea  that's  so  efierwescent,"  said  Mrs.  Mills, 
after  a  pause. 

But  it  was  all  the  same  to  Erio  that  night — he  was 
eating  angel's  food. 

He  went  into  the  little  garden  after  tea  to  be  alone  with 
his  hopes.  There  was  only  one  tree  in  it;  but  Spring 
had  not  forgotten  to  g^ve  it  a  tender  robe  of  green,  and 
the  fresh  leaves  made  a  pleasant  rustling  over  him  as  he 
sat  down  on  the  rude  bench  beneath. 

There  was  a  nervous  tremor  in  his  pulses,  and  his 
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These  statues  are  sixty-one  feet  liigb.  They  are  seated 
on  thrones,  the  hands  laid  on  the  thighs,  the  arms 
adorned  T^ith  bracelets  bearing  the  royal  arms.  The 
heads  are  surmounted  by  cylindrical  head-dresses  called 
pschenU  The  faces  have  all  the  serene  sweetness  that  one 
sees  in  the  countenances  of  deified  kings.  Unfortunately 
the  sand  has  been  busy  in  vailing  these  wonderful  statues, 
and  to-day  but  one  is  entirely  free  from  it.  A  second  is 
buried  up  to  the  knees,  the  third  up  to  the  chest,  and  the 
fourth  up  to  the  chin.  The  visitor  is  seized  with  a  sort 
of  terror  in  coming  face  to  face  with  these  four  grand 
figures  in  the  midst  of  the  gruesome  silence,  the  Nile  flow- 
ing sullenly  past,  and  the  great  black  rocks  standing  out 
in  awf nl  relief  against  the  yellow  sand. 

The  Buddhists  can  boast  a  number  of -gigantic  temples 
and  colossal  statues  of  their  god.  At  Bangkok,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Btver  Menam,  is  a  pagoda  containing  a  colossal 
statue  of  Buddha,  formed  of  masonry,  measuring  over  150 
feet  in  length,  and  gilded  from  head  to  foot.  He  is  lying 
at  full  length,  his  head  reclining  on  his  right  arm,  the  left 
extended  along  his  side.  One  of  the  wondrous  sights  of* 
Bangkok  is  the  pair  of  colossal  statues,  posted  like  sentinels 
at  the  door  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Both  are  of  granite,  their  height  being  twenty-five  feet. 
The  Chinese  artist  who  sculptured  them,  doubtless  pro- 
posed to  give  them  a  terrible  aspect  by  placing  on  their 
heads  a  conical  cap,  in  causing  them  to  make  hideous  grim- 
aces in  bestowing  two  enormous,  straight  and  unlobed  ears, 
and  in  attiring  them  in  a  sort  of  war  panoply.  Their 
hands  clasp  and  lean  upon  a  staff  decorated  like  a  sceptre, 
and  they  are  defended  by  two  fantastic  lions,  equally  as 
imposing  as  their  masters. 

Angcor  is  remarkable  for  its  Avenue  of  Giants,  the  para- 
pets of  which  consist  of  a  line  of  giants  to  the  number  of 
fifty-four,  seated  and  with  enormous  stone  serpents  on 
their  knees  and  clasped  in  their  arms.  This  strange 
balustrade  terminates  in  seven  or  nine  heads,  chiseled  on 
a  gigantic  fan  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  Those  at 
the  south-eastern  entrance  are  severe  and  ferocious-look- 
ing ;  those  at  the  west  are  grotesque,  with  enormous 
mouths.  A  colossal  giant  with  nine  heads  is  also  a 
remarkable  piece  of  sculpture. 

In  the  temple  of  Mille  Lames  at  Pekin  there  is  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Buddha,  made  of  wood  and  richly  gilt.  It  is 
sixty-six  feet  high.  It  is  seated  on  a  kind  of  altar  in  the 
shape  of  a  reversed  cone.  The  visage  of  Buddha,  regular 
and  placid,  has  no  defect  save  the  great  size  of  the  ears. 
By  the  side  of  the  statue  are  two  others,  very  much 
smaller,  completing  the  Buddhist  trinity,  while  a  number 
of  inferior  deities  are  scattered  around.  Before  these 
divinities  is  a  largo  table  laden  with  golden  vases,  with 
chandeliers,  i)erfume-bumers  in  bronzed  gold,  and  per- 
fumes in  jeweled  cups. 

Colossal  idols  abound  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  China. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of  Daiboudha,  that 
is  to  say,  the  great  Buddha,  which  is  regarded  as  the. 
masterpiece  of  the  Japanese.  This  statue  is  situated 
near  Kamakoma,  once  a  flourishing  city,  now  a  very 
small  village.  The  chef  d  ^osuvre  is  not  inclosed  in  a 
temple,  but  stands  in  the  open  air,  under  the  vault  of 
heaven,  while  the  mass  of  verdure  that  surrounds  it  has 
created  for  it  a  sort  of  sanctuary.  The  Colossus  is  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  fully  sixty  when  taking  into  account 
the  base  that  supports  it.  The  head  is  thirty -two  feet  in 
oircamference.  It  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  sacred 
image  of  the  Hindoo  reformer,  as  the  Buddhist  priests 
'hl^Te  repreeented  it,  and  which  ought  to  possess  116  dis- 
tmotiTe  oharaoteristios,  86  principal  and  80  secondary.  It 
itilliuiiluil  the  sages  joined  the  hands,  the  fingers  elon- 


gated, and  thumb  against  thumb.  His  legs  are  crossed, 
the  right  foot  being  poised  on  the  left  knee.  His  fore- 
head ia  large  and  compact ;  his  headdress  consists  of  a 
number  of  short  buckles.  This  colossus  is  in  every  way 
remarkable,  and  is  in  singularly  good  condition,  taking 
into  consideration  the  hard  usage  of  centuries. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  or  more  imposing  than 
the  Colosses  of  Ourwhai  near  Gwalior.  On  the  face  of  a 
"gigantic'*  rock  appear  the  monster  statues  in  vast 
niches,  every  crevice  being  devoted  to  a  statue,  some 
large,  others  excessively  small.  The  giants  are  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  are  represented  both  seated  cross-legged 
and  standing,  the  bodies  being  entirely  naked.  The 
limbs  are  mal-proportioned,  the  eyes  absurdly  large,  the 
lobes  of  the  ears  hanging  down  till  they  touch  the  shoul- 
ders. The  heads  are  snrmounted  by  round  caps  com- 
posed of  small  buckles.  Before  each  statue  is  an  altar. 
One  of  the  most  important  groups  is  that  of  Tirthankar 
Adinath,who  passes  as  the  founder  of  the  DJ8kina  religion. 
Near  by  is  the  statue  of  Parusaath,  sixty  feet  in  height. 
In  the  rock  are  several  cut-out  chambers,  evidently  for 
the  use  of  the  priests.  On  the  southeast  face  of  the  same 
mountain  are  nine  colossal  statues  mi  thirty  feet,  that  of 
Adinath  being  thirty-five. 

At  Bhagulpore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  is  an 
isolated  rock  known  as  Mount  Mandar.  A  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock  leads  up  to  a  colossal  head  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  enshrined  in  a  sort  of  niche.  This  head  is 
twenty-three  feet  in  height.  It  reposes  on  a  cushion  of 
rock  and  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  composed  of  a  series 
of  grotesque  festoons.  It  \a  without  date  and  defies  the 
archaeologist. 

The  central  portion  of  Hindostan  abounds  in  sculptured 
rocks,  and  in  gigantic  statues.  The  rocks  of  Mababli- 
pouroom,  ninety  feet  in  height,  present  an  entire  surface 
of  bas-reliefs  ;  two  elephants  being  remarkable  although 
colossal,  for  their  fidelity  to  nature. 

In  the  wondrous  Temple  of  Elephanta  is  the  colossal 
bust  of  the  god  Siva,  three-headed,  and  cut  out  of  the 
rock  three  gigantic  figures,  one  of  the  god,  the  remaining 
two  of  his  wives,  their  fonns,  according  to  our  accepted 
notions  of  the  lines  of  beauty,  being  absolutely  perfect. 
The  details  of  their  head  ornaments  are  still  marrel- 
ously  distinct. 

The  insular  savages  of  Polynesia  have  not  been  behind^ 
hand  in  gigantic  idols,  and  the  Easter  Island  affords  the 
best  examples  of  savage  colossal  work.  When  in  1774 
Captain  Cook  aijproached  the  Island  of  Easter,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  a  number  of  columns  ranged  along  the 
shore,  in  groups  of  twos,  threes,  and  sometimes  fours.  A 
closer  examination  proved  these  objects  to  be  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  sculptured  in  the  rudest  conceivable  manner, 
the  upper  portion  representing  the  human  head  and 
shoulders,  the  lower  being  unformed.  Cook  examined 
these  strange  statues  in  detail. 

"Upon  the  ill-designed  head,"  he  says,  "one  could 
scarcely  perceive  the  eyes,  the  nose  and  the  mouth  ;  the 
ears,  excessively  long,  are  less  badly  executed  than  the 
remainder.  The  neck  is  little  and  short,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  shoulders  and  arms.  On  the  top  of 
the  head  is  an  enormous  cylinder  of  stone,  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  This  head-ornament 
is  of  polished  red  stone,  different  from  that  in  the  statue. 
The  head  and  cylinder  on  top  amount  to  one  half  the 
entire  figure. " 

Around  these  figures  were  found  graves  and  human 
bones,  denoting  the  sacred  nature  of  the  place. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  colosses  of  Europe  in 
another  number  of  the  Popular  Monthly* 


THE    aOTEBSOB'S  SISSER 


TSS   aOFEBNOB'S   DIWfEB. 


ONE    DAY. 
Vs  ou  nemr  torgst  that  gM  di?,  luKt«  J—m 

ISia  dar  ttut  to  ua  wu  tb*  flnt  erf  dAT>— 

All  the  days  and  jean  ot  oar  Uvea  baton  it 

Axe  laJDtly  seen  tbrougb  a  atiadowy  bata ; 

le  it  true  that  lor  jeaia  I  lived  vtUiout  70a  ? 

It  Is  h&rd  to  twllove  Buah  a  time  ooold  be; 
But  a  dAX  dawned  that  fiave  ma  to  you,  hearts  dtarae^ 
And  you  to  mo. 

Oonld  any  eyM  aae  it  but  otm,  liaezt^  dai—t, 
The  glory  that  shone  on  Uie  wmid  that  dayT 

Waa  it  only  B  glooi^y  October  monilng, 

With  oold  winds  blowing  the  leBTes  away  J 

The  gnstB  that  swept  through  Ute  fading  beaoh-wnad 
Wore  gkles  Irom  Eden  to  yon  and  me; 

Iha  imtm  Idl  upon  us  Ilka  bleaahigB,  haait^  deaMrt, 
From  every  twe. 

Soma  kliT  had  been  In  the  wood,  battVa  d«aiMt, 
And  laid  a  epell  on  tt,  atiaoge  and  sweot— 

They  might  have  been  roMa  that  strewed  mr  patfem^, 
Thoae  leaves  that  rustled  benaath  our  leet 

mat  did  we  mtre  that  the  leavea  wero  UlingT 
UKle  we  leoked  that  the  ^  was  gray, 

9»  tin  Bun  hwl  ria^  on  onr  li««a,  baait^  deana^ 


Bat  to  woatag  and  whming  what  does  it  matter, 

fUrBommer  aoDsUDe  or  Winter  gray  ? 
IiOTa  haa  all  timaa  for  his  own,  heart's  dearest, 
And  6V«^  day. 

TM  WB  would  not  go  bock  to  Ibat  day,  haort'e  deorOEt, 
For  tbe  lose  vroold  be  more  tfasn  tbe  gain  would  be; 

Tba  love  In  our  liiaiiii  has  grown  stronger  and  deeper, 
Mine  for  you,  Jarilng,  and  ymra  tor  me. 

Hie  light  tliBt  lUnmlned  the  wood  that  mondng 
BihifiTi  oieara*  now  on  our  onwurd  way ;    . 

For  Ule  and  doatli  we  are  one,  heait'e  desrert, 
BInoe  thnt  glad  dfty. 


THE    GOVERNOR'S    DINNER. 

Br  Edwakd  £,  Halx. 
Chatteb  L 
HEY  -were  in  the  old  ootudl  ahunber  of 
the  old  State  House  in  Boston.     In  those 
days   men  were   more   apt   to  eaU  it  the 
Town  House. 

l^iia  was  the  old  Town  Home,  which 
ivas  burned  down  in  the  horrid  fire  of 
1712.  That  fire  waa  fonrteen  yean  after 
the  time  we  write  abont. 

The  old  Town  Honse  stood  when  onr 
dear  Boston  friends  see  their  ' '  Old  Staie 
Honse  "  every  day  when  they  go  down  to 
State  Street  to  draw  thnr  dividends. 

It  -warn  in   the   Council  Chamber  of  the 

old  Town  HonsB — as  I  vss  saying  when 

yon  intermpted  me — that,  as  the  conncil 

broke   up   «fl«r  a  smfficientiy  stnpid  ees- 

sian,  the  day  before  OhriatmM,  UaMer  Dsnfbrth  talked 

with  Major  Cooke,  Captain  SacKent  talked  with  Oeneral 

Vinfhrop,  but  JadfM  Bewail  stood  alona,  vhile  Colonel 

Hutchinson  was  taJking  with  Ixvd  Bdlomont 

Jnd^  Bewail  waa  not  naad  toateiding  alone,  and  he  did 
not  like  to  stand  alone  :  all  the  same  he  stood  olona,  and 
the  rest  laughed  and  lAlked  together. 

Before  the  dsy  waa  ofm,  tba  nont  OMoe  est  why  Jndge 
Sewall  stood  alona. 


The  governor  was  to  give  a  dinner-party  the  next  dAy, 
and  iriiSe  he  had  ankitd  Oeneml  WiDthrop,  aod  Usst«r 
Bacgent,  and  Ocdonel  Hotohinson,  and  all  the  nat,  to  his 
Christmas  dinixv,  he  had  not  asked  Judge  BawalL 

Judge  Sewall  was  a  litUs  silent  at  his  own  dinner  t^t 
day,  and  when  in  the  afternoon  half  the  oounoil  oame  in, 
pretending  to  talk  about  >ome  mattei  of  aSaira,  he  knew 
vary  well  that  that  was  not  what  ttiey  oame  for. 

The  thorn  was  well  down  in  Uie  bottom  of  the  judge's 
heart,  and  he  knew  Major  Cooke  would  drag  it  ont  before 
he  went  away. 

Sure  enoQgh,  as  they  threw  on  their  oloaks  in  the  tsapta 
hall  of  old  Fatiier  Hull's  house,  and  as  they  tied  soaT& 
round  their  ears  against  the  biting  oold.  Major  Cooke 
aaked  the  judge  if  he  would  be  at  the  governor's  dinncv 
ttie  next  day. 

The  major  knew  perfsoHy  well  that  the  judge  wss  not 
asked,  atxd  erorybody  knew  thiit  ha  was  not  asked.  The 
judge  said,  wil^ont  telling  a  lie,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
tits  goremar's  dimer.  Kor  did  he  ;  nor  what  the  dinner 
was  to  be.  Bnt  he  knew  that  it  was  Christmsa  Day,  and 
ha  knew  what  eGhristmss  dinner  was  likely  to  be,  and  he 
knew  Ihat  they  knew  that  be  knew  it 


CnAfTKB  H. 

The  tinth  was  that  Oovemor  Bellomont  was  as  Bon7 
not  to  sak  Ssjntiel  Sewall  aa  Samnel  Bewail  was  not  to  be 
asked.     Butwhat  conld  a  man  do  ? 

Hen  had  this  town  of  Boston  lired  and  fhrired  for 
sbrty-oine  years.  And  when  Christmas  Day  had  ooaM 
round,  men  had  hewed  their  wood  and  drawn  their  watsc; 
They  had  split  their  toughest  knota,  and  broken  th^ 
herdeet  ice  into  little  blocks  ;  tiiey  had  sent  the  boys  to 
school  and  sent  the  girls  to  spin  ;  they  had  taken  ean 
thAt  tlie  dinner  should  be  a  little  mom  plain  than  common, 
and  if  they  heard  any  man  whistling  in  the  street  on  that 
partionlar  night  they  set  the  watch  to  see  that  he  wu  not 
going  to  a  dance-houBO.  On  any  other  night  he  might 
have  whistled  as  he  pleased. 

Only  for  the  year  or  two  when  Andres  the  tyrant  h^ 
been  there  had  there  been  an;  Christmaa  dinners  at  tlia 
governor's.  And  when  Andros  the  tyrant  gave  a  Christ- 
mas  dinner,  he  knew  very  well  whom  to  ask  and  whom 
not  to  ask-  And  now  Andros  the  tyxant  had  gone. 
And  Lord  Bellomont  is  not  a  tyrant  in  the  lenst  To 
»  snro  on  Sunday  ha  goes  to  the  King's  Chapel,  beoanae 
it  is  the  King's  Chapel ;  but  he  goes  to  Thursday  lecture 
on  Thursday,  and  the  oonntese  goes  to  Thursday  lecture. 

Lord  Bellomont  was  walking  beck  from  Thursday  leo- 
tore  one  day  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  snite,  and  th^ 
uned  the  iq>othecary,  lounging  at  his  shop-door. 
"Oh,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  the  lord,  "you  have  loet  a 
precions  Icctare  this  morning." 

should  have  gone,  my  lord," said  the  wretch,  "had 
I  been  paid  as  well  as  your  lordship  for  going." 

For  men  will  say  that  Lord  Bfllomont  lives  in  Boetrnt 
and  not  in  New  York,  his  other  capital,  beoanae  thia 
oolony  pays  him  better  than  New  York  does. 

Bo  Lord  Bellomont  is  no  vhit  of  a  tyrant.  He  ia  a 
loving  and  peeoefnl  governor,  -nho  lets  ns  have  our  own 
w^  if  we  pay  him  two  thonnand  ponnds  a  year  for  it,  and 
Among  other  UiingB  goes  to  Thursday  leotnre.  Snoh  • 
governor  ia  no  tyrant,  and  he  will  not  min  ns  even  if  he 
do  have  roast  beef  and  roast  turkey  to  eat  on  the  26th  at 
December. 

And  Lord  Bellomont  and  the  conntesa  will  have  rout 
beef  and  roast  tnrkey,  and  they  will  have  oyster-pies,  too, 
and  roast  partridges,  and  they  will  have  sqaseh-pies,  and 
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cranberry-pies,  and  minced-pies  spelled  with  the  letter  y. 
Marlborough-pies  have  not  yet  come  in. 

And  they  will  have  a  groat  plnm-pudding,  boiled  in  a 
bag,  and  when  it  is  brought  npon  the  table,  Lord  Bello- 
mont*s  lackey  will  pour  a  glass  of  brandy  over  it,  and, 
just  as  he  stands  at  the  door,  the  cook  will  set  fire  to  the 
brandy,  and  he  will  bring  it  in,  all  blazing,  to  the  table. 

And  every  gentleman  of  the  council  and  every  magis- 
trate in  the  town  w^ill  bo  at  the  dinner,  excepting  Samuel 
SewalL 

Now,  Samuel  Sewall,  the  judge,  has  been  as  courtly  to 
liOrd  Bellomont  as  any  man  of  them  all.  Did  not  he  take 
the  oonntess  to  the  top  of  Cotton  Hill  the  other  day.  It 
is  all  dug  down  now,  Emma,  and  you  cannot  go  there.  I 
had  a  good  crying-fit  the  last  time  I  went  there  when  I 
saw  the  horses,  and  the  carts,  and  the  men  who  dug  it 
down« 

Bat  that  was  the  year  I  was  twelve  years  old.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  view  which  Judge  Bewail  showed  the 
countess,  go  to  15  Pemberton  Square,  and  ask  Mr.  Ladd 
to  give  you  the  key  to  t*he  attic-stairs,  and  put  your  head 
out  of  the  open  scnttle-way,  and  look  around  and  you  will 
see. 

Judge  Sewall  showed  the  countess  the  view,  and  then 
he  brought  her  down  through  the  gateway  of  the  garden — 
which  opened  about  opposite  where  the  Museum  is  now — 
and  when  she  said  she  had  been  charmed  with  the  view, 
he  said  he  was  glad,  and  might  he  not  call  the  gate  Bello- 
mont Oate  afterward  ?  And  she  tapped  him  with  her  &m, 
and  said  : 

"  Why,  you  are  quite  a  courtier,  judge. " 

And  then  he  asked  her  into  the  house,  and  Betty  Sewall 
brought  her  a  glass  of  better  Madeira  than  she  had  ever 
drank  in  her  life,  on  a  bigger  silver  waitor  than  there  was 
on  the  Bellomont  sideboard.  And  she  said  pretty  things 
to  Mistress  Sewall,  and  Mistress  Sewall  said  pretty  things 
to  her.  And  this  was  so  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  yet  the 
governor  has  not  asked  the  judge  to  his  dinner. 

The  truth  is,  the  governor  is  too  well-bred  to  ask  the 
judge  to  dinner.  The  judge  is  the  last  of  the  old  Puri- 
tans ;  he  would  whip  any  of  his  smallest  children  who 
crooked  a  walnut  or  ate  a  raisin  baoauso  Christmas  Day  had 
come.  And  if  any  of  the  lar,'*er  children  wont  to  the 
Xing*8  Chapel  on  Christmas  Day  to  see  tho  evi^r  ^ooas,  or 
to  hear  the  singing,  why,  the  judge  wouLl  p:'  t':om  on 
bread- and-watcr  for  a  week. 

Lord  Bellomont  is  a  good-natnred  man  ;  ^  ''  '!  >oi  not 
want  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings,  and  so  hj  uo^a  not  ask 
the  judge  to  dinner. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judge  would  have  died 
before  he  went  to  dinner,  only — and  this  id  hunian  nature, 
dear  George  and  dear  Harry — only  he  would  have  likod  to 
say  **  No."  It  was  not  becoming  that  Major  Cooko  should 
ask  him  if  he  were  going,  and  ho  have  to  confess  that  he 
had  not  been  asked !  What  will  people  say  ?  Wliat  will 
the  church-members,  even,  say  ?  What  will  tho  freemen 
say  ?  And  what  will  this  rough-scrufF  of  those  who  are 
not  "  freemen  "  say  ? 

Christmas  comes  on  Sunday  this  year,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  as  soon  as  mec^ting  is  over,  will  wear  their  gay 
red  cloaks  and  will  loiter  outside  the  governor's  honse,  so 
that  people  can  see  them.  The  major  and  tho  colonel  will 
clatter  in  from  the  country  on  horseback — tho  major  with 
his  bliok  boy,  the  colonel  with  that  old  Indian  whom  he 
has  made  a  laokey  of,  to  take  care  of  their  horses.  Then 
the  boys  in  the  street  will  know  that  they  go  to  the 
fovsemor's  dinner.  Then  the  boys  will  wait  to  see  Judge 
SevaU's  earriaffe  ;  it  is  the  only  oarriage  in  town.  They 
know  tliftt  be  will  be  going,  of  oourse,  and  he  will  not  be 


going.  By  eight  o*olook  Monday  morning,  and  in  every 
barber's  shop  in  the  town,  the  news  will  be  told  ^"^^^ 
Governor  Bellomont  did  not  ask  Judge  Sewall  to  dinner. 


Chapter  IEL 

For  us,  who  read  this  story,  more  things  depended  on 
that  gap  in  the  table  than  the  mortification,  greater  small, 
of  the  rejected  guest. 

The  countess  knew  that  this  was  a  state  occasion  as 
well  as  the  judge.  The  countess  was  a  woman,  and  she 
therefore  knew  some  things  which  the  Earl  of  Bellomont 
did  not ;  for  he  was  only  a  man.  The  countess  had 
therefore  advised,  and  advised  pretty  earnestly,  that  the 
judge  and  his  wife  should  be  invited  ;  the  oonntess 
thought  they  would  come,  in  truth.  Whether  they  came 
or  not,  they  remembered  the  glass  of  Madeira,  and  she  did 
not  want  them  to  be  mortified. 

But  the  earl  had  been  stanch,  and  he  said,  "  No.*'  He 
represented  His  Majesty,  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  ze- 
bufied  by  any  man,  though  he  was  a  good-natured  earl. 
All  the  same,  the  countess  kept  open  two  seats,  till  the 
very  last. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  she,  "  that  you  can  do  it  by  accident, 
as  it  were  ;  you  can  do  it  without  any  fuss.  You  can  half- 
invite  him,  and  take  the  rest  for  granted  ;  or  I  shall  meet 
her,  and  I  will  ask  her,  and  then  she  will  make  him 
come." 

And  the  earl  had  let  it  stand  in  this  mixed-up  way  till 
the  very  last.  This  was  because  he  was  .a  man.  But 
Christmas  morning  came,  and  there  had  been  no  chance, 
and  no  invitation  had  been  given.  Twenty-four  plates,  all 
marked  with  the  Bellomont  crest,  had  been  set  on  the 
table  the  night  before,  and  Lady  Bellomont  had  only 
twenty  guests  certain,  besides  her  husband  and  herself. 
Who  should  fill  the  two  vacancies  ? 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  governor  and  his  i>arty 
went  to  church  that  morning,  the  countess  had  to  come  to 
the  attack  again. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "nothing  has  been  heard  from 
the  judge,  has  there  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then,"  said  the  jolly  countess,  "never  speak  to  me 
again,  unless  you  bring  some  gentleman  home  with  you. 
I  will  make  Martha  put  on  her  silk  dress,  itnd  she  shall 
fill  one  seat,  if  you  will  only  make  suro  to  fill  another ; 
bnt  I  will  not  have  an  empty  seat  at  my  table  on  Christmas 
Day." 

Whether  the  governor  would  have  remembered  or  not, 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  But  so  it  happened  that  when 
the  parson  had  well  advanced  in  "  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,"  there  wa'^  a  little  clatter  at  tho  door  of  the 
little  chapel,  and  steps  were  heard  up  the  little  aisle.  A 
handsome  young  man,  whoso  ruffle  and  boots  showed 
plainly  to  every  girl  iu  church  that  the  ruffle  was  not  cut 
!)y  a  Boston  snip,  nor  the  boots  mado  by  a  Boston  cob- 
bler, was  led  up  tho  aisle  by  John  Beadle.  He  was  made 
to  sit  ill  tho  form,  almost  empty,  which  was  opposite  the 
:ov(Tnor'8,  aiul  just  in  front  of  the  reading-desk.  The 
Countess  of  Bellomont  did  not  look  round  till  they  came 
to  tho  Creed  ;  but  after  she  had  looked  round  she  looked 
round  again  ;  and,  bv-and-by,  under  pretense  of  handing 
to  the  governor  the  riglit  psalm  in  tho  Psalter,  she  took 
occasion  to  say  : 

"The  young  gentleman  in  tlio  form  ox^posite  will  do  ; 
bring  him  homo  to  dinner. " 

And,  at  last,  the  Christmas  sermon  of  the  parson  was 
done.  It  was  according  to  the  true  Episcopal  standard  of 
those  days — twenty  minutes  in  length,  and  of  no  depth  at 
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to  him.  I  think  she  would  have  known  if  she  had  not 
met  QroTe  Hirst.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  moment  she 
saw  him  har  mind  ran  back  to  the  Marblehead  rooks  and 
to  that  pleasant  Summer  afternoon. 

It  was  onlj  a  day  or  two  after,  that  Betty  Sewall's 
father  went  round  to  see  Mr.  Mico.  He  pretended  he 
went  to  inquire  about  some  lumber  which  Mr.  Mico 
wanted  to  sell.  But  he  did  go  to  inquire  about  Captain 
Zachariah  Tuthill. 

Mr.  Mico  said  that  he  never  heard  any  ill  of  him.  He 
said  he  was  in  good  business,  and  like  to  be  in  better.  He 
said  his  estate  was  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds.  He  said, 
if  he  had  a  sister  whoso  father  was  going  to  settle  a 
thousand  ponnds  on  her,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  Cap- 
tain Tuthill  ask  for  her.  This  was  all  Judge  Sewall  got 
from  Mr.  Mioo,  and  this  the  judge  told  his  wife,  and  this 
Madam  Sewall  told  Mistress  Betty.  But  I  appeal  to  any 
young  lady  who  read  Fbanx  Lbslib's  PofuiiAB  Monthly, 
to  know  whether  she  thinks  this  amounted  to  a  great  deal. 
If  Captain  Tuthill  had  been  tender  and  entertaining,  and 
unafTeoted  ;  in  short,  if  he  had  been  ''  nice,"  this  would 
all  have  been  yery  well.  But  as  it  was,  to  know  that  old 
Mr.  Mioo  had  never  heard  any  ill  of  him  was  certainly 
very  little. 

"  Why,"  said  Miss  Betty,  pertly,  but  truly,  "  I  do  not 
suppose  Mr.  Mico  ever  heard  any  ill  of  old  Rocket  ** 

Now  old  Bocket  was  the  Indian  who  cleaned  the  judge's 
boots,  and  split  the  wood  for  the  judge's  fire. 

But  it  made  no  difference  what  Mistress  Betty  said. 
Thursday  night  came  round,  ten  days  after  Christmas, 
and,  after  the  candles  were  lighted,  Betty  found  herself 
sitting  alone.  Her  father  and  mother  had  gone  over  to 
Mr.  Willard's,  to  see  about  Mrs.  Moody's  funeral.  So 
the  judge  said  ;  but  Betty  knew  it  was  so  they  might  be 
out  of  the  way.  None  of  the  boys  or  girls  were  at  home, 
and  Betty  knew  that  they  had  been  sent  off.  She  was 
''  mad  as  fire,"  as  she  told  Eunice  Scott  afterward  ;  but 
the  poor  girl  could  not  help  herself,  or  thought  so.  So 
at  seven  o'clock  came  the  knock  at  the  front  door,  and 
then  that  grinning  Dinah  showed  in  Captain  Zachariah 
TuthflL  He  was  got  up  in  his  best  sailor  finery.  A  gold 
chain  from  the  Congo  coast  hung  at  his  fob.  A  great  tur- 
quoise blazed  on  his  finger,  and  his  ruffles,  said  Betty, 
when  she  told  Eunice  the  next  day,  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  starched  by  the  Queen  of  Ashantee. 

Captain  Tathill  urged  his  suit  a  good  deal  as  he  might 
have  urged  the  men  in  the  tops  to  take  in  the  top-sail  in 
a  gale.  At  least,  so  Betty  pretended,  when  she  saw 
Eunice.  I  am'  afraid  Betty  exaggerated.  But  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  afraid  he  was  a  little  peremptory.  As 
for  Betty,  she  was  at  first  silent,  then  she  screwed  herself 
up  to  the  point.  She  succeeded  in  keeping  her  temper, 
and  she  suooeeded  abo  in  saying,  ''  No." 

Then  the  captain  was  more  peremptory. 

Betty  was  still  civil,  but  she  was  as  firm  as  the  rocks 
below  Mr.  Eliot's  meeting-house. 

Then  Captain  Tuthill  was  indignant,  and  talked  about 
what  her  ^ther  had  said,  and  what  Mr.  Mico  had  said, 
and  what  he  had  expected.  Then  Betty's  wrath  waxed 
hot.  She  told  him  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  speak  to 
a  gentlewoman.  She  stood  up  and  opened  the  door  and 
adked  him  to  go. 

And  when  the  captain  blundered  out  an  apology  and 
talked  about  his  love  for  her,  the  c^l's  rage  upset  her 
eompleftelj.  She  ibid  him  that  if  he  staid  in  that  room 
a  momflnt  Idiiger  she  would  oafl  old  Bocket,  and  old 
Bodnt  should  pat  him  out  of  the  door. 

This  was  ontarageoas  in  Miss  Betty,  but,  as  has  been 
irid,  sha  had  been  pat  in  mi  oatrageoas  mood.    Captain 


Tuthill  went  out  of  the  door  without  Rocket's  assistanea 
Then  Betty  Sewall  ran  up  crying  to  her  room  and  ffamg 
herself  on  her  bed.  

Chapter  VII. 

Meanwhile,  Master  Grove  Hirst  had  been  following 
his  hand,  as  the  ungodly  say.  But  no  such  wanton  ex- 
pressions were  spoken  or  heard  iu  circles  where  Betty 
Sewall  moved. 

On  Monday  morning,  a  package  of  the  choicest  figs 
had  gone  to  Lady  Bellomont,  with  Mr.  Grove  ELirst's  re- 
spectful duty.  The  same  afternoon,  a  box  of  a  dozen 
bottles  of  Alicant  went  to  Lord  Bellomont,  to  his  private 
room  at  the  Town  House,  with  Mr.  Grove  Hirst's  humble 
respects  to  his  excellency. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Grove  Hirst  had  been  sent 
for  to  see  his  excellency.  His  excellency  had  given  the 
young  man  a  very  courteous  reception  ;  liad  talked  with 
him  about  English  politics  ;  had  asked  about  his  next 
voyage,  and  in  every  way  had  shown  that  he  would  be 
his  friend.  Nay,  he  had  asked  him  to  call  and  see  the 
countess,  and  this  the  young  man  was  fain  to  do.  And 
this  time  the  bright  young  courtier  asked  if  he  might 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  Mistress  Martha  Coote 
a  little  box.  of  feathers  which  he  had  brought  from  Nantes 
with  him.  He  was  told  that  they  were  quite  the  mode  at 
the  French  court. 

Really,  Master  Hirst,  for  a  youngster  who  went  to 
Nantes  to  barter  salt  codfish  for  olives,  you  are  coming  on 
very  well  ! 

And  Judge  Sewall  saw  Mr.  Grove  Hirst  once  and  again 
at  the  Council  Chamber.  But  the  audacious  youngster 
could  contrive  no  way  in  which  to  be  presented  to  Judge 
Sewall.  The  wound  in  the  judge's  heart  was  too  sore. 
All  the  town  knew  who  took  his  place  bt  the  governor's 
Christmas  party. 

In  the  judge's  eyes  Mr.  Grove  Hirst  was,  to  all  men, 
the  visible  symbol  of  his  disgrace.  Whatever  other  man 
the  judge  would  sx>eak  to  in  the  little  town,  he  would  not 
speak  to  Mr.  Grove  Hirst.  And,  as  you  know,  the  poor 
judge  has  many  things  just  now  to  make  him  testy.  Here 
is  Mr.  Mico  enraged  with  the  treatment  of  his  frieniL 
Here  is  Captain  Tuthill  coming  in,  three  times  a  day,  to 
know  when  he  may  see  Mistress  Betty  again.  And  Betty's 
eyes  are  red,  and  her  cheeks  are  pale,  every  time  the 
judge  sees  her.  Every  way  the  poor  judge  is  very  un- 
happy. But,  all  the  same,  he  blunders  on,  for  he  is  only 
a  man,  though  he  be  a  magistrate  ;  and  he  tells  Captain 
Tuthill  to  try  again.  He  tells  him  that  **  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady."  And  Captain  Tuthill  sends  round  to 
Madam  Sewall,  with  his  respectful  duty,  a  Panama  basket 
with  two  ostrich  eggs  in  it,  and  some  cowries  and  other 
shells.  And  Betty  Sewall  laughs  like  a  wild  creature, 
and  says  this  is  what  the  King  of  Ashantee—  for  so  she 
chooses  to  dub  Captain  Tuthill — has  sent  for  purchase 
money.  Mark  you,  I  do  not  know  that  Captain  Tuthill 
was  in  the  slave-trade.  I  only  know  that  Betty  Sewall 
said  he  was. 

Poor  Betty  Sowall  !  I  can  almost  forgive  her  if  she 
were  a  little  enraged.  The  week  before  Christmas  she 
did  not  speak  to  Captain  Tuthill  as  if  he  were  the  King 
of  Ashantee.  When  Eunice  Scott,  and  Miriam  Adding- 
ton,  and  Esther  Aspinwall,  and  the  other  girls,  talked  of 
Captain  Tuthill,  whom  they  had  met  at  a  husking-party  at 
the  Williamses',  in  Roxbury,  nobody  had  called  him  the 
King  of  Ashantee.  And  even  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  he  called  at  the  judge's  house,  and  walked 
down  to  meeting  with  Madam  Sewall,  nobody  called  him 
the  Kinir  of  Ashantee.    And,  when  meeting  was  oyer,  and 
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*'  MisiroBS  Betty,  Mistress  Bettj.  Can  I  not  serve  yon 
in  any  way  ?" 

No  answer. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  breaking  in  on  your  privacy. 
But  if  you  knew  how  I  had  sought  to  see  you.  Indeed, 
Mistress  Sewall — I  was — I  was  watching  your  window 
from  the  hilltop.  I  saw  you  cross  the  court— and — and  I 
made  so  bold  as  to  come  in." 

The  girl  did  not  speak  then.  But  she  sobbed.  And 
the  young  man  knew  where  she  was,  and  came  where  he 
could  speak  in  low  tones. 

She  sank  back  in  the  great  carriage,  sobbing.  The 
young  man  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  he  did  the 
right  thing  without  knowing  it.  This  was  because  he 
acted  on  the  impulses  of  a  gentleman.  Grove  Hirst  turned 
to  the  open  sleigh  beside  him  and  took  out  a  heavy  wolf- 
skin. He  wrapped  it  around  the  lady,  as  if  he  were 
making  her  ready  for  a  sleigh-ride.  He  asked  her  if  her 
head  rested  easily,  as  simply  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  should  be  sitting  there. 

**  Oh  I  dear,  yes,"  stammered  the  poor  girL  And  then 
she  rested,  and  after  a  moment,  ''  Now  please  leave  me, 
leave  me  alone." 

"  I  will  leave  you,  if  you  say  so,"  said  the  young  man, 
respectfully,  "but  I  cannot  leave  you  till  I  tell  you  why 
I  came.  It  is  not  only  since  Christmas  Day,  it  is  since 
that  day  at  the  beach,  that  I  have  thought  of  you,  and 
hoped  for  you,  and  prayed  for  you,  every  hour  of  my 
life,  Mistress  Botty.  Every  day  since  I  landed  here  I 
have  wanted  to  say  as  much  to  you,  but  your  father  is 
displeased  with  me,  I  know  not  why.  I  sent  a  basket  of 
fruit  to  you,  and  he  sent  it  back  again.  I  made  bold  to 
send  a  letter,  and  the  Indian  brought  it  to  my  lodgings 
again  within  an  hour.  If  this  is  at  your  order,  I  will  re- 
ceive your  judgment  like  a  man.  But  I  am  proud,  and  I 
will  take  my  fate  from  no  lips  but  yours." 

Betty  had  sprung  up  in  the  carriage,  and  had  her  foot 
upon  the  step. 

"  T'.ey  sent  back  your  letter  ?"  cried  she  ;  **  then  I  am 
a  prisoner  indeed  I" 

For  an  instant  the  young  man  was  as  happy,  perhaps, 
M  he  ever  had  been  in  his  life.  But  for  an  instant  only. 
The  girl  had  fallen  back  on  the  seat  and  was  sobbing, 
almost  hysterically.  The  youngster  did  not  know  what 
to  do  or  say,  to  comfort  her. 

**  Shall  I  call  your  mother — shall  I  call  your  maid  ?" 

**  Call  nobody.  Do  not  speak  aloud,"  said  Betty,  almost 
whispering.  And  then  when  he  hesitated  a  moment,  *'  I 
am  very  foolish,  do  not  think  I  am  bold,"  and  she  laughed, 
**  for  I  am  frightened  to  death.  It  is  because  I  am  fright- 
ened, that  I  say  what  I  say.  Please  do  not  go  away,"  and 
she  laughed  again.  ''That's  a  pretty  speech  for  a  girl  to 
make,  but  I  am  so  frightened.  I  must  stay  here.  Nobody 
must  know  it.     And  I  dare  not  stay  here  alone." 

Now  is  your  chance,  Mr.  Grove  Hirst,  to  show  yourself 
what  you  are — a  gentleman  through  and  through. 

The  youngster  bowed  most  respectfully,  as  he  might 
have  done  to  his  queen. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  I  can  serve  you,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  will  stay  till  you  bid  me  go.  Are  you  sure  you  are 
warm  ?" 

And  once  more,  without  a  single  allusion  to  what  he 
had  said  of  his  own  passion — ^without  presuming,  even  in 
a  breath,  to  inquire  as  to  her  seerei,  he  sssnmiid  the  tone 
which  he  might  have  taken  if  she  weie  Mrs.  MivthaOoote 
—if  she  were  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  govanior's  and  lia 
standing  at  her  side,  with  a  hundred  people  looking  oil 
In  a  minute  the  gid  had  reoovered  her  oomposuie  in  the 
contagion.    In  a  minute  more  she  had  almost  fcngotten 


I  where  she  was,  as  the  young  man  skillfully  used  up  the 
time  in  inquiries  about  their  Salem  friends  and  in  other 
commonplaces.  And  when  she  was  at  last  at  ease,  and  did 
forget  herself  so  that  she  could  speak  like  the  gentle- 
woman that  she  was,  he  cherished  every  word,  so  simply, 
but  so  grandly  I  And  he  answered  what  she  said  about 
his  travels  so  modestly  I  And  then  what  he  said — ^it  was 
just  what  a  gentleman  should  say.  It  was  what  a  gentle- 
man should  have  seen — ^it  was  told  as  a  gentleman  should 
tell  it. 

Ah,  me  !  how  the  time  flew  by  I  It  is  absurd  to  say 
they  forgot  whore  they  were,  but  ther  truth  was  they  often 
did  forget  it.  Please  to  remember  that  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  this  hour  for  a  year  and  six  months  or  more.  They 
both  started  when  the  hall-clock  struck  eleven. 

"It  must  be  ten  o'clock,"  said  poor  Betty.  ''He  must 
be  gone  now.     I  will  go  in. " 

Grove  Hirst  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

"When  may  I  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you  ?" 
said  he. 

"  That  will  be  for  my  &ther  to  say, "  said  Betty,  as  proud 
as  evei;  

Chapteb  IX. 

Captain  Tuthill  came  the  next  day,  and  spoke  with 
Miss  Betty  in  her  father*s  presence  ;  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  The  next  day  he  came  again  ;  but  there  was  company, 
and  the  judge  sent  him  away  and  bade  him  come  again.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  often  he  would  have  oome, 
but  that  one  day,  after  the  council,  the  Earl  of  Bellomonty 
with  great  cordiality,  asked  Judge  Sewall  if  he  oould  stay 
a  moment  for  a  private  conference.  He  then  told  the 
judge  that  he  wanted  his  confidential  advice  in  regard  to 
that  knotty  matter  about  the  title  to  Martha's  Vineyard. 
"Young  Hirst  tells  me,"  he  said,  "that  your  notion  of 
such  things  is  worth  more  than  that  of  a  dozen  of  our 
friends  here,  and  that  all  the  province  says  so.  I  had 
guessed  as  much  already.  They  will  all  be  gossiping  if  I 
keep  you  here.  Could  you  and  Madam  Sewall  come  and 
take  pot-luck  with  us  to-morrow  at  dinner  ?  And  bring 
your  pretty  daughter.  The  countess  has  taken  a  &ncy  to 
her.  Then  people  will  not  think  that  we  mean  to  talk 
business  ?" 

The  judge  walked  on  air  as  he  went  home.  But  when 
they  went  to  the  dinner  the  next  day,  he  did  not  walk  on 
air ;  they  rode  in  the  coach  ;  and  as  her  father  put  the 
wolf-skin  over  Betty's  knee,  she  remembered  who  was  the 
last  person  to  wrap  it  round  her. 

It  was  not  quite  a  family  dinner.  Besides  the  governor's 
household,  there  was  Master  Grove  Hirst.  And  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  conference.  Master  Grove 
Hirst  was  called  in ;  but  long  before  it  was  ended,  he  was 
sitting  by  Betty  Sewall's  side,  while  Lady  Bellomont  and 
Madam  Sewall  and  Mistress  Martha  Coote  discussed  the 
best  recipe  for  diet-drink. 

What  did  he  say  to  Betty  Sewall  ? 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ;  I  only  know  that  ibifi  Hirsts 
of  to-day  are  his  great-great-great-grandsons,  and  hers  too. 
I  believe  his  courtship  had  its  ups  and  downs  ;  but  in  her 
older  years  she  used  to  tell  the  children  on  Christmas 
Days  that  none  of  them  would  have  been  there  if  her 
father  had  been  bidden  to  the  "  Gbvemor's  Dinner." 


MABGOT   DELATE. 

Among  the  Talk&t  women  who  flgnn  in  history,  one 
whose  oonnge  has  not  so  often  been  leoalled  to  mind  by 
tbo  pen  of  post  and  historian  is  a  brave  girl  of  Dauphiny» 
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irho  Bluves  with  Joan  of  Arc  and  Jane  Hachette  the  rev- 
erenoe  of  France.  Her  exploit  oocnrred  among  the  Wars 
of  Beligion  in  France,  at  Mont^mar,  a  little  city  on  the 
Bonbion,  nestled  amid  yineyards  and  groves  of  mnlberrj, 
between  Lyons  and  Ayignon,  in  the  most  delightfnl  part 
of  France.  In  1570  Admiral  Ooligny  laid  siege  to  Mont^- 
mar,  bnt  met  with  a  most  determined  resistance.  The 
citizens  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the  great  Huguenot 
leader,  and  enthusiasm  nerved  all  classes  to  resistance. 

When  at  last  a  storming  part^  succeeded  in  planting  a 
ladder  at  the  spot  which  the  defenders  had  overlooked, 
and  where  none  but  women  and  disabled  men  happened 
to  be,  Margot  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing  a  crowbar, 
liegmn  to  throw  down  the  loose  stones  of  the  wall.  Man 
after  man  went  down,  but  one  finally  made  his  way  up,  so 
that  he  could  almost  reach  the  brave  girl  with  his  sword, 
when  summoning  all  her  strength,  she  dislodged  several 
massive  stones  that  swept  soldier  and  ladder  down,  and 
buried  her  assailant  in  the  ditch. 

The  troops  that  had  watched  her  efforts  made  no  further 
attempt,  and  Margot  became  the  heroine  of  Montdlimar. 


THE  HOMES  OF  CHARLOTTE   BRONTE  AND 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

HAt^OBTH,  lonely  and  quaint,  with  its  old  stone  houses, 
is  in  he  northwest  of  England,  near  the  English  lakes. 
Here  ived  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  **  who,  with  Mrs. 
Bro'  dug,"  says  Swinburne,  "  made  for  England  the  per- 
fect    inity  of  highest  female  fame. " 

The  two-story,  square,  gray  house  where  they  lived  is 
closed  to  strangers  by  the  present  rector,  who  has  also, 
much  against  the  express  wish  of  the  English  press,  reno- 
vated the  old  church  out  of  existence.  The  Brontd  pew, 
where  Thackeray,  Miss  Martineau,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
and  scores  of  other  famous  ones  have  sat,  has  been  re- 
moved. Charlotte  is  buried  near  the  pulpit,  but  no  plate 
marks  the  spot.  A  slab  at  the  rear  bears  the  names  of 
Maria  Bronte,  the  mother,  and  of  her  six  childreu.  She 
and  Charlotte  died  at  thirty-nine,  and  the  others  much 
younger.  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  the  father,  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-four. 

Nobodv  knows  when  the  old  church  was  built.  One  of 
its  most  remarkable  ministers  was  William  Grimshaw, 
who  preached  thirty  sermons  a  week,  going  to  tlie  beer- 
houses to  drive  the  people  to  church,  and  travelers  off 
their  horses  to  pray.  Being  told  that  some  young  men 
disturbed  a  prayer-meeting,  he  hastened  to  the  place,  i)ut 
himself  among  the  ringleaders,  making  as  much  noise  as 
they,  pushing  them  along  the  hall  till  the  door  opened, 
and  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  meeting. 
Then  he  took  out  a  horsewhip  from  under  his  heavy 
cloak,  vigorously  applying  it  till  he  was  tired,  when  ho 
knelt  and  prayed  so  fervently  that  all  were  appalled.  The 
cure  was  complete. 

The  old  graveyard  between  the  house  and  the  church 
seems  quite  filled.     One  stone  has  this  inschptiou  : 

'Here  lie  tho 
Bodies  of  tho  5 
Wives  of  William 
Bunderland.    Also; 
Mella  Sunderland, 
1790." 

AiuHilwr  Teoords  that  sixteen  inibnts  from  one  &inily  are 
intemd  hnou 

SMring  hj  the  psrsonage,  I  climbed  o\er  the  stile,  and 
mlfcad  ool  upon  the  moor,  where  Charlotte  knew  every  bit 


of  purple  heather  and  fern-leaf.  Here  the  sensitive  gixl, 
nearly  crushed  by  a  boarding-school,  and  the  miseries  of 
a  governess,  wrote  out,  as  with  a  pen  dipped  in  her  own 
blood,  the  lives  of  herself  and  her  sisters. 

Motherless,  her  father  cold  and  unsympathetio,  her 
brilliant  and  only  brother  a  drunkard,  life  had  little  to 
offer.  Writing  to  Southey  at  nineteen,  and  sending  some 
of  her  poems,  after  three  months  this  answer  came  : 

"  Literature  cannot  bo  the  business  of  a  woman's  life,  and  it 
ought  not  to  bo.  Tho  moro  sho  is  engaged  in  her  prqp«r  duties,  ths 
leas  leisure  sho  ^ill  have  for  it,  even  as  an  aocomplishment  and  a 
recreation.  To  thoao  duties  you  have  not  yet  been  called,  and 
when  you  are,  you  will  be  less  oagor  for  celebrity.  .  .  .  Write 
poetry  for  its  own  sake,  not  in  a  spirit  of  emulation^  and  not  with  a 
view  to  celebrity." 

How  many  such  platitudes  have  been  written  !  I  re- 
member a  college  official  who  used  to  tell  the  students  to 
fit  themselves  well,  but  never  strive  for  fame  or  position. 
It  was  noticed,  however,  that  his  effbrts  to  win  the  pre- 
sidency were  untiring. 

Charlotte  wrote  to  Southey  an  humble  letter  of  thanks, 
saying  : 

'*  I  have  endeavored  not  only  attentively  to  observe  all  the  duties 
a  woman  ought  to  fill,  but  to  feel  dooi)ly  interested  in  them.  I 
don't  al>va>'8  succeed,  for  sometimes  when  I'm  teaching  or  sewing, 
I  would  rather  be  reading  or  writing,  but  I  try  to  deny  myself." 

How  many  girls  like  her  and  Kosa  Bonheur  have  been 
put  to  sewing  and  housework  because  somebody  believed 
it  to  be  *' woman's  sphere,"  and  have  been  led  through 
tears  and  struggles  up  to  the  sphere  appointed  T\v  God 
for  every  human  being  to  do  what  he  or  sho  is  capable  of 
doing. 

Her  literary  experience  was  the  old  story.  The  three 
sisters,  using  men's  names  that  their  books  might  be  faxAj 
criticised,  published  a  volume  of  poems  with  the  money 
they  had  earned  by  teaching. 

It  was  a  failure.  Charlotte  offered  **  The  Professor  "  to 
several  publishing  firms,  and  it  was  declined  by  alL 
**  Jane  Eyre,"  though  accepted,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Quarterly  lievie^o,  and  **  damned  with  faint  praise  "  by  the 
AtheiicBum  and  Spectator.  The  reading  public,  however, 
did  not  depend  upon  the  critics.  Enough  copies  could 
not  be  printed  to  supply  the  demand.  Haworth  was  wild 
over  its  young  author,  but  the  success,  coming  at  thiriy- 
two,  was  too  late  to  restore  a  broken  constitution.  Emily, 
the  author  of  **  Wutherinp:  Heights  "  died  soon  after,  at 
twenty-nine  and  Annie,  tho  year  following,  at  twenty- 
seven. 

Five  years  after,  in  June,  1854,  Charlotte  married  her 
father's  assistant  in  tho  ministry.  Rev.  Arthur  NichoUs, 
and  died  the  next  Spring.  Perhaps  this  ejection,  a  de- 
voted one  on  his  side,  and  a  respectful  one  on  hers,  was 
best.     She  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

"  I  have  a  good,  kind,  attentivo  husband,  and  everyday  myown 
attachment  to  liim  grows  8tron;;».'r." 

I       She  had  written,  fourteen  years  previously 

**  I  think,  if  you  can  respect  a  person  before  marriaffo,  moderate 
love,  at  least,  will  come  after ;  and  as  to  intense  passion,  I  am  c^n- 
vincod  that  that  is  no  desirable  feeling.  In  tho  first  place,  It  seldom 
or  never  meets  with  a  requital,  and  in  the  second  place  If  It  did, 
the  feeling  would  bo  only  temporary  ;  it  would  last  tho  honeymoon, 
and  then,  perhaps,  give  place  to  disofust  or  indiTrropo**— worse, 
perhaps,  than  disgust.  Certainly  this  would  be  the  case  on  the 
man's  port" 

Just  before  she  died  she  rallied  from  delirium,  and 
seeing  her  husband  bending  over  her,  as  if  praying  for  her 
recovery,  she  said  :  **  Oh,  I  am  not  goinor  to  die,  am  I  ? 
He  will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so  happy." 
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prioe  of  a  book,  which  thej  tell  her  iB  for  ohariij.     This 
fthe  retarns  immediately. 

The  first  book  is  issued,  andlo  1  she  has  become  fomous. 
Several  thousands  are  called  for  at  once.  Lord  Brougham 
•ees  a  new  hand  in  literature,  and  that  the  x>eople  are 
being  reached,  and  ho  hastens  to  make  her  his  friend. 

She  now  works  early  and  late.  In  two  years  and  a  half 
she  brings  out  about  thirty  volumes  of  the  series.  She 
writes  from  five  in  the  morning  till  throe  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  dines  with  some  great  people,  often 
being  invited  to  five  different  homes  in  one  evening.  She 
becomes  the  friend  of  Hallam,  Jeffrey,  Dean  Milman, 
Sidney  Smith,  Macaulay,  Malthus,  Bnlwer,  Mrs.  Somer- 
Tille,  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Fry,  MIks  Mitford  and  the 
Brownings.  Members  of  Parliament  visit  her,  and  beg 
her  to  advocate  this  or  that  measure. 

At  thirty-fivo  she  visits  America,  helping  us  greatly  on 
the  anti-slavery  question,  and  on  her  return  is  offered 
$10,000  for  a  book  on,  our  country.  One  publisher  after 
another  is  at  her  home  from  morning  till  night.  How  dif- 
ferent from  ten  years  before,  when  she  asks  in  vain  for  their 
aid! 

She  remores  to  Ambleside  in  1843,  and  brings  out  her 
•'  History  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  Peace,*'  a  work  on  Egypt ; 
"Letters  on  Gomte*s  Positive  Philosophy,**  and  several 
others.  At  fifty  she  becomes  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Daily  NewSy  writing  in  the  few  years  in  which  she  is  con- 
nected with  it  about  1,600  "leaders,**  which  are  like 
magazine  articles.  She  wrote  on  the  Corn  Laws,  Agri- 
culture, Politics,  America,  British  India,  and  resigns  on 
account  of  heart-disease,  to  the  great  regret  of  all. 

Gleorge  William  Curtis  has  said  :  **  Our  children's 
children  may  well  gratefully  remember  the  course  of  tlio 
liondon  Baili/  News/*  Guizot,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  France  said,  "  Miss  Martineau  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  woman's  having  substantially  affected 
legislation,  otherwise  than  through  some  clever  man.'*  At 
Ambleside  she  gives  courses  of  lectures  on  English  history, 
North  America,  the  Eastern  Question,  and  Sanitary  Prin- 
ciples to  the  working  people,  and  writes  for  the  reviews 
till  June  27th,  1876,  when  her  hands  grow  cold  in  death. 
She  died,  as  she  writes  in  her  autobiography,  **  with  JEin 
utter  disbelieving  in  a  future  state.*'  Florence  Night- 
ingsde  wrote,  soon  after,  ' '  I  feel  how  delightful  the  sur- 
prise to  her  I  She  served  the  Bight — that  is,  God — all  hor 
life.  How  few  of  those  who  cry,  *  Lord  1  Lord  !*  served  the 
Lord  so  well  and  so  wisely  1** 
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By  Noel  Rutiiven. 

Haying  passed  my  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  **  by  *'the  skin  of  my  teeth,"  I  was  duly  ap- 
pointed to  what,  in  tlie  golden  prime  of  the  old  East  India 
Company,  used  to  be  termed  a  **  writ<^rship  "  up-country 
—that  is,  I  was  allotted  mv  station  and  mv  duties  at  a 
small  town  on  the  Biver  Chumbul,  called  Morardurrnm, 
and,  having  struck  Bombay,  paid  my  re8]>ects  to  the 
Qovernor -general,  as  in  duty  bound  ;  been  stuffed  with 
tiger-hunting  stories  of  a  Munchausen  character  by  the 
offioen  of  the  mess  of  the  gallant  Nineiv-fourth,  and  with 
gpim  and  gruesome  warnings  by  my  fellow  civil -servants 
in  ragard  to  symptoms  of  another  Sepoy  mutiny,  I  left 
for  my  it^tion,  after  spending  but  a  week  in  the  dull, 
sozf-baatai  dty. 

I  a&tioipftted  great  pleasure  from  a  trip  in  the  jungle, 
wbiok  laj  amidflt  some  beautifal  scenery,  and  the  tent- 
litet  of  ttM  JMoinalioni  of  whioh  I  heard  bo  mnoh. 


The  party  oonsiBted  of  the  colonel  of  a  native  cavaiiy 
regiment,  a  district  judge  and  his  wife,  and  mysell 

Our  tents  and  baggage  had  been  already  dispatched  on 
elephants  from  the  railway-station,  at  which  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  iron  horse  and  its  luxurious  belongings,  and 
we  struck  the  jungle  on  a  bright  October  morning. 

On  that  day,  having  posted  horses  at  certain  distances 
along  the  road,  we  rode  about  fifty  miles,  and  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  a  place  with  an  unpronounceable  name, 
where  we  halted  for  the  night,  putting  up  at  a  dak  bun- 
galow. 

This  spot,  which  is  merely  a  halting-place  for  travelers 
on  the  high  road  to  stations  ''  up-country,**  was  prettily 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  hills,  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation. 

.  Being  in  the  wilds,  the  jackals,  and  their  sisters  and 
their  cousins  and  their  aunts,  kept  me  awake  the  entire 
night  with  their  harsh  and  dismal  bowlings.  At  one  time 
the  din  was  terrific,  for  a  number  of  hyenas  arrived  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  a  very  particularly  free  fight 
ensued. 

I  would  have  gone  for  their  scalps,  but  magnanimously 
resolved  upon  keeping  my  powder  dry  for  higher  game  : 
for  what  man  who  ever  yet  put  his  foot  on  Indian  soil  but 
yearned  in  his  inmost  soul  for  a  pot  shot  at  a  tiger,  or  to 
plant  a  ball  from  a  Westley  Bichards  inside  the  spotted 
skin  of  a  cheetah  ? 

There  are  certainly  few  places  where  a  sportsman  can 
enjoy  better  shooting  than  in  India,  nearly  every  speci- 
men dear  to  his  heart  being  found  in  the  country  in  the 
proper  localities.  He  can,  if  he  aspires  to  big  game, 
pursue  the  huge  elephants,  which  are  plentiful,  particu- 
lary  in  the  Terai,  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul.  The  fierce 
bisons  are  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  dense  forests 
of  Central  India,  and,  if  he  cares  to  brave  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  he  may  be  rewarded 
by  the  skins  of  sundry  tigers. 

These  animals  are  pretty  generally  distributed  all  over 
India,  and,  despite  the  number  annually  destroyed,  are 
still  numerous  enough  in  some  places  to  be  a  terror  to 
the  district,  on  account  of  the  depredations  they  commit 
both  on  human  life  and  on  the  fiocks  and  herds  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Cheetahs  and  leopards  are  common,  and  afford  good 
sport,  while  bears  are  numerous,  especially  in  hilly  or 
mountainous  districts. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  must  hark  back  to  my 
narrative. 

At  Gwalior  I  bale  alien  to  the  party,  and  set  out  by 
(htk  for  my  uupretentling  littlo  station  on  the  Chumbul, 
which  I  was  not  destined  to  reach,  however,  without 
having  been  brought  face  to  face  with  that  king  of  terrors 
—Death  !" 

Tlio  halting-place  for  the  nicijht  Avas  selected  by  the 
driver  of  the  bone-rat tlincj  umchino  into  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  intrust  my  body  and  tliat  of  my  dog  Jim — as 
fine  a  specimen  of  a  Scotch  collie — the  real  black-and- 
ton — as  over  took  a  prize  at  a  ('rystal  Palace  Dog  Show. 

We  were  botli  stowed  away  in  this  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, and  comi)elled  to  bear  such  a  jolting,  shaking,  rock- 
ing, swinging,  bumpinpr  and  oscillating,  as  to  cause  me 
wonderment,  even  at  this  hour,  that  a  single  bone  re- 
mained in  its  right  place.  Jim  made  several  frantic 
efforts  to  get  out  of  the  vehicle,  but  I  valued  him  too 
much  to  trust  him  to  the  jungle,  for  the  grasses  cut  like 
steel,  and  the  poor  chap  was  still  suffering  from  a  bruised 
forefoot. 

Near  our  halting-plaoe  was  the  river,  and  over  the  riTor 
hung  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  royal  residence.    The  moom 
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roee  in  nnolonded  splendor,  and  as  I  whistldd  Jim  to  mj 
side,  and  started  for  the  ruin,  Moore's  lines  came  to  m j 
heart — fiot  mj  memory  : 

"  O,  saoh  a  blessed  night  as  this, 

I  often  think  if  friends  were  near. 
How  we  should  feel,  and  gaze  with  bliss 
Upon  the  moonlight  scenery  here." 

These  lines  set  me  thinking  vt  the  dear  ones  at  home — 
thinking  that  here  was  I  out  in  the  jangle,  all  alone,  with 
my  life  in  my  hand,  and  my  career  to  make  ;  thinking  of 
dear  mother,  who  might  at  that  very  moment  be  praying 
for  the  safety  of  her  eldest  born  ;  of  my  sister  Mandie, 
whose  letters  promised  to  be  fountains  of  light ;  of  my 
chum,  Tom  Waters,  of  the  Home  Office,  and  his  fiande,  a 
worthless  flirt — she  had  tried  to  entangle  me,  but  I  didn't 
see  it ;  of  my  sweetheart,  dear  little  Bella  Burte,  as  fresh 
as  the  dew  that  fell  on  her  own  shamrock-covered  isle  ;  of 
the  thonsand-and-one  things  that  oome  to  us  when  we  are 
alone,  and,  above  all,  far  away  from  home. 

I  strolled  into  the  royal  ruin,  stumbling  oyer  broken 
earrings,  and  into  hollows  concealed  by  luminous  plants, 
beneath  whose  shade  dwelt  noisome  things  that  wriggled 
away  in  the  marvelous  white  light,  followed  by  Jim,  all 
ears  and  taU,  and  in  a  state  of  the  keenest  excitement. 
This  palace  stood  on  the  summit  overlooking  the  river, 
whose  waters  appeared  like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  The 
last  time  I  had  beheld  molten  silver  in  this  form  was  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Bichmond,  after  a 
farewell  dinner  given  by  my  chum,  Tom  Waters,  and 
from  which  I  returned  to  London  in  a  state  of  obnu- 
bilosity. 

Climbing  through  what  was  once  a  door,  I  stepped  out 
on  a  ledge  of  masonry  that  hung  sheer  seven  hundred 
feet  over  the  ChumbuL  Jim  lay  down  at  my  feet  the 
moment  he  saw  me  take  out  my  pipe,  for  a  long  experi- 
ence told  him  that  I  meant  a  big  smoke,  and  that  there 
was  little  risk  of  his  being  disturbed  for  at  least  a  '*  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock. "  • 

Having  got  my  merschaum  into  full  blast,  I  set  to  build- 
ing castles  in  the  curls  of  blue  smoke,  that  lightly  floated 
into  space. 

I  would  make  name,  fame  and,  above  all,  money — a  lac 
of  rupees.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  hints  anent  re- 
bellion, I  would  ferret  out  the  instigators,  and  have  thorn 
brought  to  summary  punishment.  This  would  bring  my 
name  into  notice,  and  be  the  making  of  me. 

I  would  wrestle  with  the  great  question  of  cholera  and 
fever,  and  by  a  new  and  improved  drainage  to  be  invented 
by  me,  render  my  station  a  perfect  sanitarium.  The 
social  condition  of  the  natives  would  afford  me  a  superb 
field  for  self-advancement,  while  doing  any  amount  of 
good,  and  by  lectures  and  otherwise  on  themes  of  social 
economy  I  would  raise  insurmountable  barriers  against  the 
recurrence  of  grim,  gaunt  famine.  I  would  start  a  paper, 
partly  in  the  native  language,  partly  in  English,  and  take 
care  to  send  copies,  not  only  to  all  the  big-wigs  in  the 
Indian  Empire,  but  to  all  the  big- wigs  in  London. 

"  This  is  our  man,"  I  imagined  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  saying  to  one  of  his  subordinates.  **  Give  Walter 
Creyke  that  crooked  case— that  row  between  the  Begum 
of  Chottahasscre  and  the  Nyzan  of  Bhurtenonagah. " 

"But,  my  lord,  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Province,  Sir  Herbert  Fenton,  C.  B." 

"Make  Creyke  governor — and  remind  me  to  let  him 
have  the  C.  B.  if  he  settles  the  question  in  anything  like 
a  creditable  way." 

I  imagined  myself  a  governor,  resplendent  in  blue-and- 
gold,  and  my  manly  breast  decorated  with  the  medallion 
of  theOiTil  Order  of  the  Bath.    I 


Here  my  casUe-building  was  interrupted  by  a  low  wail 
— ^not  exactly  the  mew  of  a  cat,  nor  yet  the  sound  of  a 
lute. 

Jim  lazily  cocked  his  ears,  but  the  effort  even  to  bark 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and,  uttering  a  gnmt,  he  re- 
lapsed into  a  profound  slumber. 

Again  the  same  sound. 

What  could  it  be  ? 

'*  Ah,  I  have  it !"  I  muttered  ;  "  it's  that  confounded 
Hindoo  music. " 

Although  it  is  said  Hindoo  music  appears  to  be  system- 
atic and  refined,  and  each  mode  has  a  peculiar  expression, 
denoting  some  particular  sentiment  or  affection,  I  imagine 
that  Indian  musical  science  has  declined ;  for  certainly 
the  present  airs  do  not  give  to  the  unlearned  ear  the  im- 
pression of  any  such  variety  or  complication.  They 
appear  to  be  all  of  one  sort,  wailing  and  plaintive  in  cha- 
racter, and  distinguishable  at  onoe  from  the  melodies  of 
any  other  nation ;  while  both  in  the  instrumental  musio 
and  songs  there  seems  to  be  an  endless  repetition  of  the 
same  sounds,  which  to  them  may  represent  the  air,  but 
which  to  the  uninitiated  appear  simply  a  confused  discord. 

"  That  low  wail  must  be  the  so-€»lled  musio,"  I  con- 
jeotured — "some  romantio  native  maiden  down  by  the 
river,  perhaps,  trying  her  fortune  by  casting  flowers  in 
the  stream.  There  it  goes  again.  I  wish  she  would  oome 
up  here  and  I'd  sing  '  Good-by,  Sweetheart '  for  her,  or, 
'  My  Love  is  Like  the  Bed,  Bed  Bose.' " 

Little  did  I  imagine  that  within  ten  paces  of  xne  crouched 
an  enormous  leopard. 

Little  did  I  imagine  that  he  was  creeping,  creeping  to- 
ward me,  as  a  cat  squirms  toward  a  bird. 

I  sat  on  a  ruined  ledge  of  parapet,  within  two  feet  of 
the  edge,  700  feet  sheer  below  me  the  Chumbul  glittered 
like  molten  silver  in  the  gorgeous  sunlight 

I  was  unarmed,  having  left  my  revolver  in  the  dak  cart. 

Jim  gave  an  uneasy  groan,  but  it  was  in  his  sleep  ;  he 
was  possibly  dreaming  of  some  recalcitrant  sheep,  whom 
he  was  in  imagination  driving  over  the  blue  hills  of  bonnie 
Scotland. 

Can  you  account  for  a  sensation,  not  of  fear,  not  of 
dread,  but  a  vague  feeling  that  strikes  you,  and  yon  turn 
round  as  if  to  face  the  enemy,  let  it  be  what  it  may  ? 

This  sort  of  sensation  came  to  me,  and,  without  know- 
ing why,  I  slowly  turned  my  head. 

Great  heaven  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  horror 
that  flashed  through  me  as  my  eyes  rested  upon  those  of 
the  enormous  brute,  glaring  like  hot  coals  set  in  blood-red 
circles. 

Its  mouth  was  wide  open,  its  whiskers  moving  like  the 
antenna)  of  a  lobster.  It  lay  on  its  belly,  its  hind-quarters 
raised,  its  fore-paws  planted  in  the  tawny  sand  ready  to 
spring. 

The  moon  played  on  the  spots  of  its  body.  I  saw  the 
dark  spots  becoming  silvered,  and  relapsing  into  darkness 
as  the  animal  breathed,  while  its  tail  lashed  about,  occa- 
sionally whipping  the  sand  with  a  i^eculiar  whish. 

How  was  I  to  withstand  its  spring  ? 

The  weight  of  its  body  would  send  mo  over  the  preci- 
pice like  a  sliot. 

Strango  to  say,  a  grim  satisfaction  came  to  me  as  I 
thoncrht  that  the  brute  vin^t  go  down  with  me! 

Wlit^ro  could  I  hold  ?     Could  I  clutch  at  anything  ? 

I  dared  not  roraovo  my  eyes  from  those  of  the  leopard.  I 
could  not,  in  fact.  But  in  a  sort  of  introverted  glance  I 
saw  that  nothing  stood  between  me  and  space  but  a  bare, 
bleached,  polished  wall,  that  shone  a  ghastly  white  be- 
neath the  beams  of  the  moon. 

Was  there  a  loose  stone — a  stone  that  would  crush  in 
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humor  wliicli  illuminated  tho  cliaracier.  The  scene  in 
which  Richard  calls  two  bishops  to  witness  his  sincer- 
ity was  a  rare  piece  of  comedy.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  later  scenes  was  Mr.  Irving's 
command  of  his  audience  when  Richard  walked  thought- 
fally  about  the  tent,  and  examiaed  the  plan  of  battle. 
Mr.  Irving  always  dies  well  on  the  stage,  and  an  essay 
might  be  written  on  his  numerous  deaths,  of  which 
Richard's  was  not  the  least  notable. 

Now  quitting  Shakesi)care  for  a  time,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
turned to  melodrama,  appearing,  on  May  19th,  1877,  as 
Lesurques  and  Duhoscq  in  **  The  Lyons  Mail."  It  may  be 
here  noted,  that  this  remarkable  play  is  founded  ux)on  a 
celebrated  trial  wliich  took  place  in  France  in  the  year 
1796,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  resemblance  of 
an  innocent  man,  Joseph  Lesurques,  to  the  captain  of  a 
gang  of  robbers,  Duhoscq.  Lesurques  was  executed  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  entirely  innocent,  and  it  was  not 
until  four  years  after  his  judicial  murder  that  the  real 
culprit  was  discovered  and  guillotined.  In  the  cemetery 
of  Pt^re  Lachaiso,  in  Paris,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  is  a  simple  white  marble  monument  bearing 
this  touching  epitaj)!!  :  **  A  la  memoire  de  Joseph  Lesur- 
ques, victime  de  la  plus  d6i>loi*able  des  erreurs  humains. 
81  Octobre,  1796.  Sa  veuve  ct  ses  cnfants,  martyrs  tons 
deux  sur  la  terre,  tons  deux  sont  r^unis  an  del."  The 
remarkable  trial  furnished  the  groundwork  of  "  Le 
Courier  de  Lyons,"  a  drama  by  MM.  Moreau,  Siraudin 
and  Delacour,  first  represented  at  the  Theatre  de  la  G&it^, 
Paris,  on  March  16th,  1850,  with  M.  Lacressoniere  in  the 
dual  r6le  of  L'fsurques  and  Duhoscq.  The  dramatists  had 
the  express  sanction  of  the  descendants  and  heirs  of 
Joseph  Lesurques  for  the  use  of  that  unhappy  man's 
name.  In  Pai-is  tho  play  was  provided  with  two  endings, 
BO  that  the  innocent  Lesurques  was  executed  on  one 
night,  and,  on  the  next,  a  reprieve  arrived,  and  Duhoscq 
mat  with  his  well-deserved  fate. 

The  drama  was  soon  transplanted  lo  England,  for  on 
March  10th,  1851,  it  was  acted  at  the  Standard  Theatre, 
and  on  June  26th,  1854,  it  was  represented  at  the  Prin- 
cesses Theatre,  with  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  the  double 
character.  Mr.  Cliarlcs  Readers  adaptation — as  arranged 
for  Mr.  Charles  Kean — was  used  for  the  revival  of  the 
drama  at  the  Lyceum.  Mr.  Irving's  acting  in  these  two 
characters  afforded  new  evidence  of  his  versatility.  He 
became,  in  point  of  fact,  two  men,  and  the  ferocity  and 
brutality  of  his  Duhoscq  vfere  splendidly  contrasted  with 
the  dignity  and  calm  of  his  Lesurques,  The  scene  in 
which  Lesurques  is  tempted  by  his  own  father,  who  be- 
lieves him  guilty,  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  devilry  of 
Duhoscq  in  tho  last  act,  when  he  watches  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  execution  of  his  victim  from  the  garret 
window,  are  amongst  tho  most  striking  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Irving's  power. 

In  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  this  year  he  again  made 
a  remarkably  successful  tour  of  the  provinces. 

On  March  9th,  1878,  Mr.  Ining  appeared  as  ..ouis  I. 
— an  impersonation  which  ranks  amongst  his  most  notable 
achievements.  Tho  play  of  **  Louis  XL,"  by  Ciisimir 
Delavigne,  as  adapted  in  English  blank  verse  for  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  bv  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  gives  the  actor  no 
wings  with  whic'li  to  soar.  The  play  is  a  commonplace 
and  somewhat  meagre  sketch,  crudely  outlined,  not 
alwavs  with  strict  conformitv  to  nature,  from  the  traces 
left  by  Comines  and  woiked  up  by  Scott  and  Victor 
Hugo.  But  within  this  bare  outline  what  a  marvelous 
work  of  creative  art  has  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Irving — 
bold  in  conception,  strong  in  light  and  shade,  and  filled 
in  with  dotaila  of  infinite  nicety  and  variety  * 


Mr.  Irving  has  preferred  to  follow  Yictor  Hugo  rather 
than  Sir  Walter  Scott  His  Louis  is  a  shambling,  ill-held- 
together,  down-at-heel  old  man,  whose  attitudes  are  never 
gainly  and  mostly  mean  ;  who  slips  down  miserably  with 
hollowed  stomach  into  the  seat  of  a  throne  during  a 
critical  diplomatic  interview,  and  warms  himself  squalidly 
over  the  fire  on  a  low  stool ;  who,  in  fact,  never  thinks  of 
api>earances,  and  never  chances  to  become  an  agi*ecable 
picture. 

A  close  skull  caj)  helps  Mr.  Irving  to  assume  an  aspect 
of  ill-conditioned  age,  which  is  supported  by  a  wonderful 
make-up  of  tho  face,  while  a  contemptible  and  at  the 
same  time  contemi^tuous  gait  and  many  iiide  and  uncanny 
gestures  and  grins  complete  the  study,  wliich,  as  soon  as 
the  actor  si^onks,  is  imbued  with  absolute  life  and  being. 
This  Louis  XI.  is  as  individual  to  every  spectator  who 
saw  him  as  ever  was  any  human  being  who  was  known  to 
his  fellow-creatures  by  his  ways  and  his  talk. 

Louis  does  not  appear  in  tho  first  act,  wliich,  indeed, 
is  dull  and  uninteresting.  In  the  second  act  are  illus- 
trated the  violence  of  the  old  king's  rage,  tempered  by 
his  fear  of  his  doctor  ;  his  prompt  and  ever  wily  cun- 
ning ;  his  readiness  to  use  sentiment,  and  to  throw  it 
cynically  aside  ;  his  remorseless  cruelty  and  faithlessness, 
and  many  other  execrable  points  of  his  character.  Mr. 
Irving  manages  all  the  contrasts  and  transitions  with 
great  art,  taking  for  his  guide  a  clear  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  developing  its  many  oddly  assorted  peculiar- 
ities by  telling  changes  of  voice  and  manner.  The  sudden 
"There,  that'll  do;  sit  down,"  after  the  Dauphin  has 
just  burst  forth  into  patriotic  defiance  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  king  has  caressed  him  as  the  child  of  France,  must 
be  heard  to  be  apx^reciated,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Irving's  success  in  realizing  the  king's 
cynical  humor.  The  third  act  introduces  the  episode  of 
the  peasants,  in  which,  of  course,  the  actor  revels,  for 
Louis' sYBried  reception  of  the  supposed  sincerities  of  the 
rustics  affords  not  a  little  scope.  Equally  characteristic 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  old  fox  elicits  from  Marie  de 
Comines  the  name  of  her  lover  and  the  fact  that  the  Bur- 
gundian  envoy  is  Nemours, 

Act  the  fourth  is  far  more  onerous.  Here  the  king  is  seen 
in  the  solitude  of  his  bed-chamber.  Here  takes  place  his 
extraordinary  confession  to  Francois  de  Paide,  delivered 
with  great  effect  in  all  its  blood-chill^^^uikness  and  in- 
corrigible imx>enitence.  And  here,  whe^fiie  holy  father 
has  retired,  the  monarch  is  suddenly  frozen  into  abject 
terror  by  the  appearance  of  the  avenging  Nemours.  A 
terrible  scene  ensues — first  of  wild  pleading  for  mercy, 
and  then,  when  Nemours  has  with  contempt  and  loathing 
granted  the  king  his  life,  a  fearful  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
hallucination,  as  the  old  man,  suddenly  young  again  with 
desperate  excitement,  rushes  up  to  what  he  supposes  to 
be  tho  Due  de  Nemours,  and  violentlv  stabs  the  air  until 
he  falls  fainting  into  the  arms  of  those  around  him — a 
situation  of  great  power  most  startlingly  enacted.  Great 
as  the  performance  is  in  every  phase,  it  is  grandest  in  the 
fifth  act,  where  Kiuf/  Louis  enters  robed  and  sceptred, 
with  death  written  in  his  countenance,  and  his  physique 
reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  feebleness.  The  skull -cap 
has  been  abandoned.  Long,  gray  locks  stream  somewhat 
wildly  on  the  king's  shoulders.  His  countenance  derives 
a  sort  of  dignity,  not  seen  before,  from  these  changes — 
though  such  a  figure  can  never  be  truly  venerable — and 
also  from  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  conflict  which  Loui$ 
wages  with  visibly  declining  powers. 

In  this  hour  of  extreme  mental  exhanstion,  deepening 
momentarily  into  actual  stupefaction  and  afterward  into 
coma  and  then  into  death,  the  extraordinaiy  reaolntioa 
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me.  And  I  hope  you'll  be  piinislied,  Ethel  Vane.  I'm 
not  very  forgiving — I'll  never  forgive  yon.  I  hoi>e 
tempest  and  flood  will  pursue  both  you  and  him— yes, 
and  lightning  and  thunder.  Then,  when  you  are  in 
deadly  peril,  you  may  think  of  me,  whose  hopes  yon 
blighted,  and  whose  prospects  you  ruined.  That's  all  I 
wish  you,  Ethel  Vane." 

The  girl  tottered  and  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  if  she  would 
have  fallen  ;  then,  with  an  angry,  deprecating  glare  at 
poor  Ethel,  who  stood  there,  white  and  stunned,  she 
turned^  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

*  I  think  it's  dreadful,"  she  said,  half-pleailing,  while 
her  lips  trembled.  "It's  like  a  curse,  and  I — I  never 
thought  of  haruiing  her.  Aunt,  you  ought  to  take  my 
pa.'t,  instead  of  blaming  me.  I  never  thought  of  him  till 
she  treated  him  as  she  did.     I  think  it  is  cruel !" 

"It  is  what  vou  deserve, "  said  her  aunt,  coldlv.  **I 
have  nothing  but  that  to  say  to  you  !" 

"Then  I  must  go,"  said  Ethel,  one  dry  sob  escaping 
her.  "  I  must  be  married  alone,  for  vou  are  the  onlv  re- 
lation  I  have  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

*•  You  will  never  be  happy,  Ethel  Vane — never  I" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !"  sobbed  the  girl,  holding  out 
both  hands.  "I  think  I  have  heard  quite  as  much  as  I 
can  bear.  I  hope  you  will  be  soriy  for  the  harm  you  have 
wished  me  !" 

And,  grieved  and  indignant,  she  left  the  house. 

"  What  would  he  say  ?"  she  murmured  again  and  again, 
clasping  her  hands  and  holding  them  close  against  her 
heart. 

"  He  "  meant  Horace,  of  course — Horace  Vertney,  the 
handsomest  young  lawyer  in  Winston,  for  whom  idl  the 
eligible  young  girls  had  l)een  angling. 

And  Ethel  hail  won  him,  not  with  beauty,  but  with  the 
sweet  and  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  characti'r.  Her 
cousin  Fannie  had  been  the  first  attraction,  and  Fannie 
wr^  more  than  beautiful. 

If  her  inward  charms  had  been  equal  to  the  loveliness 
of  her  person,  she  would  have  been  a  treasure  indeed. 
But  she  had  been  badly  trained,  and  was  unduly  vain  of 
her  charms.  Hitherto  her  lovers  had  borne  with  her  oddi- 
ties and  smiled  at  her  flirtations  ;  but  Horace  Vertnev 
was  too  manly  a  man  to  put  himself  at  the  feet  of  any 
woman,  no  matter  how  beautiful. 

He  was  at  first  wildly  in  love  with  this  acknowledged 
belle  of  the  town.  Her  fair,  smooth  complexion,  just 
dashed  with  the  faintest  rose  ;  her  incomi)arable  li2)s, 
that  seemed  made  for  love's  witcheries  ;  the  velvet  braids 
of  her  dark  hair,  her  calm,  imperial  manner — made  him 
her  worshiper  for  a  time ;  but  when  she  turned  appa- 
rently cold  and  contemptuous  from  his  presence,  instead 
of  following  her,  hat  in  hand,  he  waited  till  she  made 
concession,  never  humbling  himself,  till  she  tried  him 
once  too  often  ;  and  the  result  was  that  she  lost  him, 
although  she  had  never  loved  any  man  as  she  loved 
him. 

Hor  cousin,  Ethel  Vane,  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  tried  to  excuse  the  brilliant  and  reigning  beauty, 
and  in  so  doing  insensibly  captured  him. 

The  soft,  gray  eyes,  and  a  smile  so  full  of  heart-kind- 
ness, made  him  turn  toward  her  as  the  half-blind  turn 
toward  the  sun  ;  and  then  he  saw  what  a  fatal  mistake  he 
had  made,  and  how  near  he  liad  come  to  imperiling  his 
happiness  for  life. 

When  Ethel  told  him  of  her  interview,  he  was  half- 
angry  and  half -amused. 

"As  if  the  elements  would  trouble  thottselrcs  to  mind 
her  behests,  darling.  Nevnr  think  of  it  ftoain.  If  I  rwid 
Tjnr  C(msin*s  uhamcter  aright,  «he  is  on'.y  angry  at  her 


failure.     We  shall  see  her  comfortably  married  within  % 

twelvemonth.  '* 

«  »  *  *  »  « 

Not  long  after  tliis  Horace  Vertney  and  his  bride  were 
on  their  way  to  a  flourishing  town  in  the  West,  where 
they  were  soon  settled,  and  the  young  man  made  his  way 
as  a  lawyer.  They  had  rented  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  here  they  en- 
joyed an  earthly  paradise. 

Flowers  grew  abundantly  in  their  lovely  western  home. 
EtheVs  taste  decked  the  rooms  till  they  looked  like  Ely- 
sian  bowers,  and  in  their  grounds  grew  many  fruits  and 
trees  as  beautiful  as  those  in  Eden. 

A  happier  bridal  pair  never  set  up  house-keeping.  Not 
a  cloud  darkened  their  sky.  Everywhere  they  met 
friends ;  their  life  was  like  a  placid  river,  with  never 
a  ripple  upon  its  surface,  until  two  years  had  passed. 

But  one  day  a  letter  came,  edged  with  black — a  letter 
with  ominous  breadth  of  margin,  for  this  was  all  it  said  : 


'*  Fannie  is  dea<l. 


Aunt  Susan  Upton." 


Then,  indeed,  the  cloud  spread  all  over  the  fair  heaven 
of  their  happiness.  Ethel  fainted  ;  and  when  she  recov- 
ered, a  little  wailing  babe  lay  on  her  bosom. 

Horace  was  hanging  over  her  in  an  agony  of  terror,  for 
the  doctor  could  not  promise  returning  health.  What 
little  encouragement  he  gave  was  full  of  "lis." 

But  with  the  aid  of  good  nursing,  and  the  tender  caro 
of  her  husband,  Ethel  rallied,  and  before  many  weeks 
were  over,  she  sat  in  her  sunny  breakfast-room,  with  a  wee 
straw  cradle  at  her  side,  draped  writh  silken  hangings  and 
knots  of  pale-blue  ribbon,  wherein  lay  a  little  angel, 
smiling  up  at  her. 

Strength  did  not  come  to  her,  however,  as  it  should. 
She  was  always  languid,  always  sad,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Horace,  when  she  exerted  herself  to  be  gay,  and 
sometimes  forgot,  while  her  babe  smiled  ux>on  her,  that 
she  was  under  ban. 

'' Fannie  is  dead r 

She  waked  up  in  the  night  repeating  these  words,  and 
saw  them  written  all  over  the  fair  landscape.  She  could 
only  think  of  her  coiisin,  in  all  her  magnificent  beauty, 
lying  under  the  gi'eensward.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to 
pierce  that  grave  gloom  and  meet  Fannie's  reproachful 
eves  ! 

How  terrible  it  was  !  She  had  read  of  people  being 
haunted,  and  now  at  times  grew  so  nervous  that  she 
seemed  to  hear  behind  her  the  faint  rustle  of  garments, 
which  she  chose  to  fancy  graveclothes.  If  her  little 
babe  looked  up  with  innocent  eyes  into  the  heavenward 
depths,  as  children  will,  and  di-ew  his  tiny  brows  thought- 
fully together,  she  would  catch  him  up  from  his  pillow, 
and  hurry  breathlessly  away.  Did  he  see  Fannie  I — poor, 
beautiful  Fannie,  who  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  ? 

It  mattered  nothing  that  she  oould  not  consciously 
accuse  herself  of  having  acted  with  any  duplicity  what- 
ever ;  there  was  the  fact — she  had  married  the  man 
Fannie  had  loved.  Fannie  had  cursed  her.  Fannie  was 
dead.     Fannie  haunted  her. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  began  to  watch  the 
elements.  A  thunderstorm  excited  the  greatest  dread  ;  at 
every  sharp  thrust  of  the  lightning  she  would  hide  her 
face  with  a  sharp  cry.  When  Horace  was  not  at  home  at 
such  times,  she  would  close  her  blinds,  and  hide  little 
Harry  and  herself  in  the  thickest  darkness  she  could  find. 

"It  will  be  my  boy  !"8he  moaned.  "I  feel  it  m  my 
rery  soul — it  will  be  my  boy." 

One  night  Horace  was  awakened  by  her  moaning.    He 
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opened  bis  eyes  to  see  lier  T^-alkiug-  the  floor  like  a  sx>irit 
in  white,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 

••  Ethel,  my  darling,  is  Harry  sick  ?"hc  asked. 

She  started  like  a  guilty  creature. 

*'  Oh,  no,  the  baby  is  well  enough,  dear  ;  but  just  listen 
to  the  rain. " 

"  Yes,  a  hard  shower ;  but  what  need  you  fear  ?  We 
are  all  safely  housed.*' 

**I  read  that  there  were  floods  in  the  next  county,  and 
— it's  frightened  mo  a  little.  There  is  a  horrible  wind. 
Don't  you  feel  the  house  shake  ?  Sui>i)ose  it  should  blow 
us  away  ?  There  are  dreadful  hurricanes  sometimes, 
you  know,  and  I  should  like  to  be  ready — for  baby's 
sake,  vou  know." 

"Nonsense  !"  said  Horace  :  but  he  said  it  pleasantly, 
for  he  saw  the  white  flag  of  deadly  fear  in  her  face. 
** There  isn't  the  least  danger,"  he  added,  "and  I  won't 
have  you  walking  like  a  ghost.  If  you  must  be  up,  wait 
till  I  make  you  a  fire,  and  sit  down  comfortably  to  be 
miserable." 

**0h,  Horace,  don't  laugh  at  me  !" 

At  sight  of  her  pathetic  face,  at  souud  of  her  trembling 
voice,  all  the  lover  awakened. 

"  Something  troubles  you,"  he  said,  softly,  as  he  coaxed 
her  to  lie  down  beside  him,  where  she  hid  her  wet  eyes  in 
his  bosom.  "  You  don't  get  stout  and  strong,  my  darling ; 
IVe  noticed  it  of  late.  One  evening  I  looked  in  and  saw 
you  kneeling  over  baby's  cradle,  and  crying  as  if  your 
heart  would  break.     What  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  Horace,  that  dreadful  letter — ^Fannie  is  dead  !  I 
can't  forget  it ;  it  haunts  me  night  and  day,"  she  sobbed. 
"I  can  see  nothing  but  Fannie's  grave ;  I  can  hear  no- 
thing but  those  fearful  words  she  said  about  lightning 
and  thunder,  and  storm  and  flood.  I  am  dying,  Horace, 
because  she  haunts  me — dying  by  inches." 

"  A  great  deal  you  must  think  of  the  baby  and  me  !" 

The  words  came  after  seconds  of  deliberation.  Her 
confession  frightened  him,  not  that  it  made  him  sui>ersti- 
tioos  because  a  few  wild  words  had  been  spoken  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion,  or  even  that  Fanny  might  have  died  with 
the  hot  hate  in  her  heart ;  but  he  knew  how  innocent  his 
wife  was,  how  unselfish  and  sensitive,  and  he  trembled 
with  the  fear  that,  having  come  upon  her  at  such  a  criti- 
cal time,  the  miserable  thing  might  unsettle  her  brain. 

"  Ob,  Horace,  don't  say  that ;  it's  because  I  think  so 
much  of  the  baby  and  you.     I  dread  to  leave  you  !" 

"  To  leave  us  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Ethel  ?"  he  asked, 
a  vague  fear  stealing  into  his  heart. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  can  explain  it ;  but  there  is  such  a 
shadow  resting  upon  me.  Do  you  think  the  dead  come 
back  ?  Do  yon  believe  they  feel  hate,  even  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Even  in  broa<l  daylight  I  look  over  my  shoulder 
to  see  if  Bhe  is  there.  Wlien  I  am  happy  with  oiir  darling 
little  Harry,  suddenly  something  comes  between  us.  Oh, 
Horace,  save  me  ! — save  me  !  don't  let  me  die  !  I  can't 
die  and  leave  my  beautiful  home  !" 

It  was  all  he  could  do  to  soothe  her,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  went  to  his  office  with 
a  heavy  foreboding  at  his  heart. 

"If  she  goes  on  this  way,"  ho  said  to  himself,  "our 
happiness  is  sorely  wrecked.  Storms  will  come,  always 
appalling  in  their  fary,  and  her  terror  will  increase  upon 
her.  What  can  I  do  to  check  this  growing  &tality  ? 
Moat  I  lofle  mj  wife,  whom  I  love  better  than  my  own 
life?    Ah,  we  were  too  happy  I" 

He  went  to  the  turaae  of  the  best  physician  in  town, 
ftnd  laid  the  ease  before  him.  The  man  of  medicine 
looked  gfftTe,  bat  gave  the  young  lawyer  hope.  He 
would  oell  nd  tee  If  n.  Tertne^,  and  he  did.    At  least 


Horace  brought  him  there  to  take  tea,  taking  care  to  con- 
ceal his  profession,  and,  while  in  one  of  the  merriest  of 
moods,  the  keen  eye  of  the  physician  noted  every  glance, 
every  movement. 

"Your  wife  must  be  taken  away  from  here,"  was  his 
verdict,  as  Horace  and  he  went  out  in  the  garden. 
"  Entire  change  of  scene  will  be  the  best  panacea. 
Manage  to  get  her  interested  in  the  journey.  I'^ou  need 
not  make  many  preparations,  or  stay  long,  but  you  must 
go  immediately. " 

"You  think  her  very  ill,  then  ?"  said  Horace,  with  a 
sinking  heart. 

"There  is  that  in  her  eye  which  alarms  mo,  and  vo 
medical  men  are  not  easily  alarmed.  I  don't  like  the 
color  of  her  skin — the  feel  of  her  hand — in  fact,  there  are 
several  symptoms  which  none  but  a  practiced  eye  would 
discern.  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you,  but  I  do  assure 
you  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  me 
as  you  did. " 

"  Doctor,  I  believe  it  would  be  death  to  me  to  lose  my 
wife,"  said  Horace,  with  a  broken  voice. 

"  Tut—  tut — you'd  have  to  bear  it  as  every  son  of  Adam 
has  to  do  at  some  time ;  but  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  as 
you  do.  Mrs.  Vertney  is  certainly  a  most  chai*ming  little 
woman,  and  she  is  not  going  to  die  yet,  I  trust.  It  takes 
a  good  deal,  you  see,  to  kill,  and,  my  dear  sir  " — his  voica 
dropped — "  there  are  sorrows  worse  than  death."  : 

"  Great  heaven  !" — the  chill  moisture  broke  out  over  tha 
young  man's  forehead  as  he  wrung  the  doctor's  hand — 
"I  understand  vou." 

"Get  away  as  quickly  as  you  can,  tliat  is  all,  or  I 
won't  vouch  for  a  cure,"  and,  the  conference  ended, 
they  went  in.  y 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  Horace  and  his  wife 
were  on  the  road.  The  doctor  had  advised  them  not  to 
take  a  regular  nurse,  as  it  was  better  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  care  of  the  child  should  devolve  ux>on  the  mother ; 
so  they  took  only  a  bright  little  girl  who  lived  in  tho 
neighborhood,  and  sometimes  came  in  to  help  at  home — 
a  pretty,  vivacious  child,  who  had  quite  won  Ethel's 
heart. 

The  packing,  the  at^i-ting,  and  particularly  getting  the 
baby  ready,  had  already  put  a  touch  of  rose-color  on 
Ethel's  pallid  checks.  Their  destination  w  as  not  particu-  i 
larly  mapped  out,  for  poor  Ethel  was  an  orphan  ;  but  there 
were  three  or  four  places  of  some  interest.  At  one  there ' 
was  a  waterfall,  and  some  mountain  scenery  ;  at  another 
medicinal  springs  and  flue  views,  and  at  another  place, 
where  Horace  thought  of  stopping  for  a  while,  he  had 
two  siators  living,  who  had  never  seen  his  little  family. 

These  Ethel  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  and  to 
show  her  precious  charge.  She  prattled  about  them, 
asking  all  manner  of  questions,  and  never  seemed  in 
bettor  spirits,  until  one  night,  when  they  were  sailing 
down  a  broad  river,  a  fearful  thunderstorm  came  up. 
Then  it  was  terrible  to  see  her  anxiety  to  screen  her  babe, 
to  watch  her  strained,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  to  know  that 
she  felt  a  superstitious  fear  totally  unlike  a  healthy  dread 
of  natural  phenomena. 

It  passed,  however,  and  nobody  was  hurt.  Horace 
took  her  out  to  see  the  lovely  i*ainbow,  and  she  promised 
that  in  the  future  she  would  try  to  repress  her  fears. 
Even  as  she  spoke,  however,  she  cast  a  timid  glance  over 
her  shoulder. 

The  days  passed  on.  They  had  seen  the  waterfall  and 
many,  many  strange  sights  and  laces,  when  at  last  they 
turned  toward  the  town  where  the  two  sisters  of  Horace 
lived  ;  it  was  a  famous  waterin(]:-place^  and  ^<b  ^3Kr-' 
house,  owned  by  iha  two  oW^msfkii  «v&\»ci^^v^  ^^s&ssc 
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V  broke  from  Etliel's 


full  ol  boarders.  TUero  were  three  good  hotels,  anil  at 
the  time  of  their  SCTivol  the  tovrn  -vaa  vctj  gaj ;  ever^- 
thiag  progresBcil  Bwimmiugly. 

The  sisters  vere  two  of  the  sweetest  grar-eyeil  women 
Ethel  had  ever  seen.  With  her  and  the  ])rettj  babj  thej 
instantly  fell  in  love,  nud  made  them  at  ,once  at  home, 
anrronnding  them  with  every  comfort. 

Horace  often  drove  ont  on  tho  bcacli,  rejoicing  to  see 
that  tho  polor  in  Ethil's  cheek  was  more  permanent,  and 
that  liunted  look  which  liad  made  her  countenance  |)ain- 
ful  liad  almost  faded  out  of  her  eyes. 

One  day  they  a}>proacIied  a  ciirriago  with  a  liveried 
coachman  and  outriderR.  As  they  were  passing  it  a  form 
sprang  half-forward,  with  npliftetl  e 

At  tho  same  time  a  low,  |>niued  c 
lips.  The  person  in  the  opiiiiHitii 
•live,  well,  and  as  beautiful  as  ever  ! 

They  had  passed  ench  other,  and  Ethel,  with  dry  lips, 
clutching  her  husband's  arm,  sat  atanng  forward. 

"Tliat's  the  haudnome  Mrs.  Mellinh,"  said  tho  driver. 
"  Tliey're  verj'  rich,  but  her  husband  in  old,  and  dou't  get 
out  often." 

"  Then,"  said  Ethel,  witli  a  long-drawn,  ga.sping  sigh, 
"  it  waa  no  spirit  ?'' 

"  My  dear,  do  spirits  wear  old  gold,  ribbons  and  laces 
and  diamonds  ?  It  is  as  I  told  yon, 
Fannie's  heart  healed  ;  she  married 
auma  wilhered  millionaire,  and  you 
need  never  trouble  yourself  about  her 
grave  again,  or  thunder,  lightning  or 
flood."  And  he  lauglipd  with  a  glad- 
Deas  he  bad  never  felt  before. 

It  was  quite  true.  Pauuie  had  been 
icurried  eighteen  months,  and  as  Elhid 
corresponded  with  no  one  in  her  for- 
mer home,  she  had  never  heard  tho 
news.  But  why  had  tliat  letter  been 
sent  her  ?  It  was  a  stroke  of  malico  on 
the  part  of  >'annie's  mother.  Fannio 
was  dead  ;  but  it  was  Fannie's  infont 
daughter,  who  only  lived  a  week. 

The  cousins  met  once  more.  Fannio 
was  hei  old  self,  and  still  a  coqnette, 
angling  for  hearts. 

"Why  didn't  yon  let  me  know  you 
Tcru  mamed  V  asked  EtheL 
.    "I  Jid  Tint  to,  bat  mother  Mid  no— 


J, 


?' 


wooldn't  even  let  me  send  yon  a  paper. 
Mother  never  forgave  yon,  and  I  did 
think  once  I  never  ehoald  ;  bnt  I  don't 
oare  now,  I  have  all  the  mone;  I  irant, 
go  everywhere,  don't  have  to  lift  mj 
hand  to  anything — never  do  — unless 
it's  for  a  check,  and,  after  all,  it  ii 
better  under  tho  cironmstanoes  as  it  ia." 
£thd  never  told  her  of  her  mother's 
rose,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  as  wdl  that 
she  did  not  She  grew  bright  and 
blooming  aa  ever  in  the  course  of  a 
fev  weeks,  and  laughed  at  her  old, 
causeless  dread. 

"You  need  never  teax  that  I  shall 
indnlge  in  snperstitiou  again,"  she  said 
to  Horace,  when  at  last,  happy  and  in 
her  right  mind,  she  turned  toward 
their  home  paradise.  "  To  think  I 
have  modo  yon  and  myself  miserable 
over  Fannie's  grave,  Fannie's  broken 
heart,  Fannie's  curse  I  I  am  com- 
pletely cured  of  being  haunted  by— what  ?" 

"Sure  enough,"  laughed  Horace,  "yon  have  most  un- 
doubtedly been  followed  by  a  ghost  of  your  own  making." 
And  so  ready  is  Ethel  to  do  battle  with  superstition 
to-day,  that  her  friends  never  go  to  her  with  dreams  and 
visions  and  forebodings,  for  they  are  sure  to  hear  a  leo- 
ture  if  they  do. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  ITS  EARLY  DAYS 
UNDER  THE  DONGAN  CHARTER. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1686,  was  executed  nnder  the 
great  seal  of  tho  province,  by  Colonel  Thomaa  Dongan, 
Governor  of  New  York,  a  charter  by  which  New  York  ob- 
tained all  tho  rights  of  a  city — a  confirmation  of  all  privi- 
leges granted  under  the  Dutch  rule,  by  "several  gov- 
ernors, directors,  generals  and  commanders-in-chief  of 
the  Nether  Dutch  nation,"  and  new  and  ample  powera, 
Tho  venerable  instrument  on  parchment,  with  the  aeal 
now  partly  crumbled  away,  ia  preserved  among  the  me- 
mentoes of  the  city  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller. 

The  public  buildings  enumerated  in  the  Cliarter  as  be- 
longing to  tlie  city  are  "  the  City  Hall  or  Stat-honse^ 
wilh  the  ground  thereunto  belonging,  two  market  honaeih 
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full  panoply  in  April,  1685,  when  New  York  celebrated 
with  pomp  the  elevation  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  Colony 
to  the  throne  of  England. 

Later  in  the  year,  in  November,  New  York  kei>t  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  won  by  James  over  Mon- 
mouth and  Argyll. 

With  the  rejoicings  under  the  new  charter,  New  York 
was  progi'ossing.  The  English  and  Dutch  services  were 
Btill  held  in  the  church  in  the  fort ;  biU  ft  new  church  for 
the  Dutch  service  was  already  projected  ;  the  Catholic 
Bor^ice  was  privately  i)erformed  in  a  room  in  the  fort ; 
the  French  (-alviiiists  and  the  Lutherans  had  their  own 
ministers.  The  Quakers  not  only  enjoyed  freedom,  but 
claimed  exemption  from  military  duty.  The  Dutch 
school  inospered  ;  and  a  Ijatin  school  had  been  set  up, 
which  found  i)atrous  among  the  wealthy.  But  there  was 
a  limit  and  discretion.  New  York  was  not  extremely 
rigid,  and  the  Dutch  loved  merry-making ;  but  when 
Francis  Stepney,  a  dancing-master,  driven  from  Boston, 
nought  refuge  in  New  York,  he  w^as  forbidden  to  teach  in 
New  York,  as  he  had  no  visible  estate.  But  Stei)ney  stood 
on  his  rights  and  appealed  to  the  King. 

The  trade  of  New  York  was  increasing,  vessels  coming 
from  Holland,  England  and  the  AVest  Indies,  and  the 
merchants  in  the  city  owning  two  barques,  three  brigan- 
tines  and  some  twenty-five  sloops,  engaged  mostly  in  the 
coast  and  river  trade.  Emigrants  came  in,  some  from 
England,  some  from  the  Lsland  of  St.  Christopher,  and 
several  families  from  Holland  coming  over  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  colonv  which  was  once  their  own,  unde- 
torred  by  the  change  of  sovereignty. 

The  city  was  thus  advancing.  The  old  wall  had  orig- 
inally run  through  farms,  but  the  land  had  become  valu- 
able, and  lots  were  purchased  by  speculators  along  the 
palisade  which  has  left  its  name  to  Wall  Street.  The 
city  alflo  sold  lots  on  the  water  line  along  the  East  River. 
Governor  Dongan  appointed  commissioners  to  examine 
the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  city  and  erecting  fortifica- 
tions further  up  the  island. 

Dominie  Selyns,  with  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  asked  the  city  to  grant  them  a  certain 
vacant  piece  of  ground,  formerly  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  which  to  erect  their  long-talked  of  new  church, 
and  as  the  Governor  was  repairing  the  fort,  solicited  some 
of  the  rejected  chipstone. 

As  time  went  on  the  New  York  traders  comi^eted  with 
the  French  for  the  western  fur  trade,  and  the  citv  was 
rife  with  rumors  of  trouble  with  the  French  on  the 
frontier.  A  French  man-of-war,  /.</  Trompense,  putting 
inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  excited  a  general  commotion  in 
the  place. 

No  important  event  is  recorded  in  the  city  annals  till 
January,  1689,  when  a  Virginia  coasting  vessel  brought 
tidings  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  landed  in 
England,  to  dethrone  James  II.  Lieutenant-governor 
Nicholson  laughed  at  the  story,  but  gradually  confirma- 
tion came,  and  in  April  the  people  gathered  in  crowds  to 
discuss  public  affairs.  James  had  fallen,  and  England 
was  at  war  with  France— that  was  certain.  Boston  had 
risen  and  deposed  Andros.  The  question  was,  what  New- 
York  was  to  do. 

Nicholson  convened  his  council  in  Fort  James.  As  the 
garrison  ha<l  been  drawn  on  heavilv  for  service  in  Maine, 
there  were  not  men  enough  for  the  defense  of  the  fort. 
Nicholson  proposed  that  one  of  the  six  militia  companies 
of  the  city  should  each  day  do  duty  in  the  fort,  and  guard 
it  at  night.  This  gave  general  satisfaction.  But  the 
people  were  full  of  excitement  and  phantom  fears. 
Dongan,  who  was  still  in  the  colony,  was  suspected  of 


forming  a  i^lot  with  the  few  Catholics  in  New  York  to  do 
some  dreadful  thing  to  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
A  collision  between  Nicholson  and  the  lieutenant  of  one 
of  the  militia  companies,  as  to  the  posting  of  a  sentry 
in  the  fort,  roused  the  public  mind,  and  the  city  was 
filled  with  all  manner  of  stories  that  he  was  forming  a 
plot  to  massacre  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  Though  the 
lieutenant-governor  the  next  day  endeavored  to  undo  the 
unfavorable  impression,  the  militia  assembled  at  the  beat 
of  drum,  and  Leisler,  a  German  who  had  been  a  judge  in 
an  admiralty  court  in  the  colony,  a  merchant  of  coarse 
and  jealous  disposition,  ignorant  but  ambitious,  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  with  his  company  took  possession 
of  the  fort.  Captain  Lodwyck's  comjiany  was  the  one  on 
duty  that  evening,  and  to  him,  pressed  by  the  popular 
clamor,  Nicholson  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  fort. 

The  militia  captains  resolved  to  hold  possession  of  the 
city  till  new  orders  came  ;  but  finally  asked  their  colonel. 
Bayard,  one  of  the  council,  to  assume  command  against 
the  lieutenant-governor.  He  would  not  take  any  such 
responsibility,  and  Leisler,  already  bent  on  securing  the 
whole  authority,  fanned  the  public  mind  by  written  and 
verbal  announcements  of  plots  to  restore  the  authority  of 
King  James.  When  Sunday  came,  and  with  it  Leisler's 
turn  to  mount  guard  in  the  fort,  he  threw  off  the  mask 
and  determined  **not  to  leave  it  until  he  had  brought  all 
the  train-band  fully  to  join  with  him." 

The  next  day,  on  a  false  alarm  that  a  French  ship  had 
entered  the  harbor,  Leisler  gave  a  signal  from  the  fort, 
and  the  parade  was  soon  filled  with  the  militia.  Colonel 
Bayard  attempted  to  assume  command,  when  the  news 
was  speedily  refuted,  but  the  militia  refused  to  obey,  and 
compelled  their  captains  to  join  them  by  threats  of  de- 
stroying their  property  and  lives. 

The  fort  was  a  scene  of  wild  excitement,  and  a  docu- 
ment was  soon  drawn  up  by  Leisler  and  signed  by  the 
city  militia,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  held  the 
place  till  the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  a  governor  to  the 
country.  The  Dutch  thought  that  English  rule  was 
ended. 

Leisler  was  now  the  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  city 
and  colony.  He  opened  the  letters  addressed  to  Nichol- 
son and  his  council.  He  proclaimed  William  and  Mary 
in  the  fort,  and  in  the  afternoon  marched  to  the  City  Hall 
with  the  train-bands,  and  once  more  proclaimed  them 
with  more  solemuitv. 

The  city  wius  now  a  i)lace  of  turmoil.  Nicholson  and 
his  council  feebly  attempted  to  maintain  their  authority, 
and  Mayor  Van  Cortlandt  published  the  royal  proclama- 
tion continuing  in  office  in  the  colonies  all  officers  who 
were  Protestants.  But  Leisler  had  the  power,  and  used 
it.  The  councilors  and  Governor  withdrew  f^om  the 
city,  and  Leisler  summoned  n  convention  of  the  colony. 
This  formed  a  committee  which  signed  a  commission  for 
Leisler,  as  Captain  of  the  Fort,  **till  orders  should  come 
from  their  Majesties,"  and  soon  after,  emboldened  by 
success,  issued  a  new  commission  to  him  as  C*ommander- 
in-chief  of  the  Province. 

]Many  of  the  best  citizens,  including  nearly  all  the  ma- 
gistrates* left  the  city,  and  none  felt  safe.  The  clergy 
found  as  little  favor  in  his  eyes  as  the  magistrates,  and  in 
a  short  time  all  the  Protestant  clergy  were  in  conceal- 
meut,  or  had  fled  to  escai>c  the  wrath  of  this  champion  of 
Protestantism. 

The  city  at  last  resumed  its  wonted  qniot,  and  Lcisler*s 
rule  was  olx^ycd  ;  but  when  royal  letters  came,  addresse<l 
really  to  Nicholson  and  his  council,  he  declared  himself 
to  have  been  appointed  their  Majesties*  Lientenaut-gov- 
emor,  and  p^  ^tate  to  oconpy  the  governor's 
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the  province,  goverumeut  proclamations  and  the  like. 
In  1703  we  find  him  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
subsequently,  prior  to  1714,  piinting  the  fii-st  American 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  copy  of  which, 
we  believe,  is  not  known  to  be  extant. 

In  1725  he  began  the  editing  and  publication  of  the 
first  newspaper  ever  ii»sucd  in  the  city,  entitled  the  New 
York  Gazette.  It  api)eai-ed  once  a  week,  and  was  edited 
and  printed  by  its  original  conductor  for  eighteen  years, 
till  1743,  when  the  publication  was  continued  by  James 
Parker.  Bradford  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  New 
York,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  in  1752.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  where  a 
memorial-stone  with  an  appropriate  inscription  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  which  exists,  though  in  a  dilaj;- 
idatod  state,  to  our  own  day. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1863,  the  two  huntlredth  anni- 
vei-sary  of  the  birthday  of  Bradford  was  celebrated  in 
New  Y^ork,  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Historical  Society,  which  had  originated  the  move- 
ment. In  the  forenoon,  after  a  special  religious  8er\'ice 
at  Trinity  Church,  a  new  monument,  jirepared  at  the 
expense  of  that  corporation,  was  erected  in  place  of  the 
old  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly  ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  an  animated  address  on  the  life 
and  character  of  Bradford  was  delivered  by  John  William 
Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  hall  of  the  Cooper 
Institute,  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  guests.* 

The  original  monument,  of  which  we  present  ar.  engrav- 
ing, is  carefully  i)reser\'cd  among  the  collections  of  the 
Society. 

From  1725  to  1733  Bradford's  New  York  Gazette  wsa  the 
only  newsi)aper  published  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
November  of  the  latter  year  api>eared  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journal^  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  had  come  to  the  i)rovince  in  his 
boyhood  with  his  widowed  mother,  a  brother  and  sister, 
members  of  the  body  of  Palatines  brought  over  by 
Governor  Hunter. 

He  was  then  in  his  thii'tcenth  vear,  and  was  inime- 
diately  api>renticed  to  Bitulford,  with  whom  he  continued 
eight  years,  when  ho  set  up  a  printing-office  on  his  own 
account. t  The  estublishmeut  of  his  newapai>or  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  troubles  wliioh  beset  the 
administration  of  Governor  Ct^sby.  The  opponents  of 
the  government  party,  exasi)erated  by  the  turn  afTairs  hud 
taken  in  the  court  and  assembly,  found  vent  for  their 
animosity  in  publishing  a  series  of  squibs  and  tronchant 
criticisms  on  their  opponents  in  Zengor's  journal,  which 
readily,  as  the  popular  organ,  gave  its  influence  to  their 
cause.  Tlie  Governor  and  council — wlio  were  roughly 
handled  in  these  attacks — unused  to  such  libci'tios,  con- 
demned certain  numbei's  of  the  pajx^r  to  be  burnt  by  tlio 
common  hangman,  or  whipped  near  the  })illory.  The 
order,  dated  November  2d,  1734,  directed  to  the  mayor 
and  magistrates,  was  disputed  at  the  sessions,  resented  by 
the  alderman,  and  only  carried  into  eflcct  in  a  disrei)ut- 
able  way  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the  recorder  and 
sheriff.  Zenger  jx^rsisted  in  his  course,  and  the  same 
month  WI4S  niTcsted  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
council  for  printing  and  publishing  seditious  libels.  He 
was  then  brought  before  the  chief-justice  (A.  Delanoey) 
by  habeas  corpus,  when  his  counsel,  Alexander  and  Smith, 
secured  on  order  for  bail,  which,  however,  was  mode  bo 
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excessive  that  he  could  not  comply  with  it,  and  so  was 
recommitted  to  prison.  The  grand  jury  would  find  no 
bill,  when  an  information  was  filed  against  him  by  the 
attorney-general  in  the  Supreme  Court  His  counsel 
then  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction,  claiming  that  the  com- 
missions of  the  cliief-justice  and  Phillipse  were  irregular, 
an  argument  which  was  answered  by  excluding  them 
from  the  court,  and  striking  their  names  from  the  roll  of 
attorneys. 

All  this  was  calculated  to  fan  the  fiame  of  popular  ex- 
citement, and  extend  the  sympathy  for  Zenger,  in  his 
being  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the 
day.  The  case  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  way,  the  de- 
fendant, with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  having  happily 
secured  the  services  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  lawyer  of  experience,  full  of  resources,  and  of 
invincible  resolution ;  qualities  which  he  displayed 
throughout  the  trial. 

The  ground  which  he  took  in  the  defense  was  then  in 
advance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  in  England.  It  was 
that  something  more  was  necessary  for  conviction  than 
simply  to  establish  the  publication  of  a  libel ;  it  must  be 
proved  to  be  false,  and,  consequently,  it  might  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  of  this,  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  the  jury 
were  rightly  to  be  the  judges.  Pursuing  this  argument, 
he  asserted  in  the  most  powerful  manner  the  right  under 
a  free  government  of  complaint  against  oppression  ; 
skillfully  exhibiting  the  little  opportunity  there  was  of 
redress  of  injuries  at  the  hands  of  councils  and  assem- 
blies directly  rej^resented  or  immediately  infiuenced  by 
interested  governors.  The  long  series  of  grievances  ex- 
perienced in  the  province  seemed  to  find  expression  in 
his  harangue.  The  impressive  closing  ai)peal  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  future. 

**  I  am  truly,"  said  the  venerable  advocate,  **  very  un- 
equal to  such  an  undertaking  on  many  accounts ;  and 
you  see  I  labor  under  the  weight  of  many  years,  and 
am  borne  down  with  great  infirmities  of  body  ;  yet,  old 
and  weak  as  I  am,  I  should  think  it  my  duty,  if  required, 
to  go  to  the  utmost  part  of  the  land,  where  my  service 
could  be  of  any  use  in  assisting  to  quench  the  flame  of 
prosecutions  upon  information,  set  on  foot  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  dejmve  a  pcoi)lo  of  the  right  of  remonstrating 
(and  comi^lainin^,  too,)  of  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  men 
in  power.  ,  .  .  The  question  before  you  is  not  of  small  or 
private  concern  ;  it  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printor  or 
of  New  York  alone,  which  you  are  now  trying.  No  !  it 
may,  in  its  consequences,  afioct  every  freeman  that  lives 
under  a  British  Government  on  the  main  of  America.  It 
Ls  the  best  cause — it  is  the  cause  of  liberty — and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct  this  day  will  not  only 
entitle  you  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
but  every  man  who  i)refors  freedom  to  a  life  of  slavery 
will  bless  and  honor  von,  as  men  who  have  baflled  the 
attempt  of  tyniuny,  and  by  an  imj^artial  and  uncorrupt 
verdict  have  laid  a  noble  foundation  for  securing  to  our- 
selves, our  posterity  and  our  neighbors  that  to  which 
nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country'  have  given  us  a  right — 
the  liberty  both  of  exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary 
power,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  at  least,  by  sxieaking 
and  writing  truth. " 

The  jury  were  convinced,  and  spite  of  the  exertions  and 
instruction  of  the  bench,  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty. 

'*The  instant  the  rerdiot  was  known,"  writes  Smith, 
whose  style  assumes  a  merited  but  ecstatic  fervor  on 
this  ocoaaion,  "the  impetuous  acclamation  shouted  by 
the  andianoe  shook  the  hoU,  and  a  mixtare  of  amase- 
ment^  terror  and  wrath  appeared  on  the  bench.  One  of 
the  jndgee  thxe*  '  vprisonment  of  the  leader  in 
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GOING    OVER    TO   THE  ENEMY. 


whether  to  call  on  Margaret,  and  explain  how  he  became 
entangled  by  a  rash  promise,  or  to  write  out  a  statement 
of  the  case.  This  lost  wonld  certainly  be  regarded  as  an 
odd  proceeding  by  the  woman  he  was  engaged  to  marry. 
His  conscience  gave  him  little  rest,  and  he  had  not  settled 
the  preliminary  steps  in  his  mind  when  a  short  note  sum- 
moned him,  in  these  words  : 


"  Deabrst  Leblib— You  must  be  very  busy  not  to  have  caUed 
for  this  whole  week.  In  the  meantimo  a  storm  threatens,  and  I 
need  you.    Come  to  tea  to-night       Your  own  Maaqabet." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Warren's  feelings  were  very 
esthetic  at  this  summons.  He  beg^an  to  realize,  he 
thought,  the  sensations  of  a  criminal  at  the  dock  when 
he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence.  He  had  often  looked 
at  those  poor  beggars  with  indifferent  eyes  ;  now  he  would 
always  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  them. 

He  walked  about,  uneasily,  while  he  waited.  He  longed 
for  the  horrible  plunge,  as  a  man  who  is  taking  a  cold 
bath  hastens  to  get  over  the  first  shock. 

When  Margaret  came  in,  looking  very  stately  in  black 
■atiQ  and  diamonds,  he  thought  her  pale  and  wan,  or  was 
it  the  contrast  she  offered  to  the  rosy  vision  of  youth  and 
health  that  was  always  in  his  mind  ?  He  held  her  thin, 
white,  jeweled  hand  a  moment,  but  he  knew  his  grasp  was 
eold,  and  he  dropped  it  without  any  warmer  greeting. 
He  despised  himself,  and  he  could  not  play  the  hypocrite 
welL 

*'I  am  to  have  trouble,*'  she  said,  as  they  sat  down  on  a 
sofa  together.  **  There  are  rumors  of  a  coming  storm,  in 
the  way  of  a  lawsuit,  so  I  thought  I'd  better  marshal  my 
forces." 

Warren's  heart  beat  like  a  prisoner  assaulting  the  walls. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  say.    At  last  he  faltered  : 

«*  What  have  you  heard  ?" 

'*  There  are  some  people,  Dudley  by  name,  who  are 
going  to  bring  suit  against  me.  I  have  had  no  official 
notice.  I  don't  know  whom  they  have  as  lawyer  ;  but 
forewarned  is  forearmed,  you  know." 

Warren  smiled,  a  gliastly  sort  of  smile,  but  his  soul  did 
not  smile  at  all.  Never  had  he  found  it  so  hard  to  speak. 
Not  even  his  first  maiden  speech  had  so  choked  him  as 
these  few  words. 

"Margaret,  I — ^I  have  an  explanation  to  make  I" 

Something  in  the  words  made  her  heart  beat  fast.  She 
looked  at  him,  anxiously. 

"By  a  rather  odd  circumstance,  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  Dudleys.  Before  I  knew  their  oppo- 
nent, I  pledged  myself  on  their  side  in  a  coming  lawsuit 
I  give  you  my  word  that  I  never  dreamed  it  was  against 
you.    I  did  not  know  it  concerned  any  one  here." 

"  But  when  you  knew,"  Margaret  said,  with  a  gasp,  "  of 
ooorse  you  explained  ?" 

"  I  could  not  They  are  poor  and  friendless.  I  was 
their  only  hope.  I  tlrink  you  can  compromise.  There 
are  a  x>oor  old  man  and  a  young  girl. " 

"  Oh,"  with  cold  significance,  "  there  is  a  young  girl. 
So  you  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ?" 

"  If  you  choose  to  call  it  so.  I  promised  the  poor 
child " 

"  That  you  would  fight  her  battle,  as  you  promised  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  do  for  me.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Leslie 
Warren,  that  you  have  too  many  unprotected  females  on 
your  hands  ?" 

"A  lawyer,"  he  faltered,  "can  have  more  than  one 
client,  yon  know ;  only  in  this  case  they  happen  to  con- 


'*II  will  be  xather  awkwurd,  however,  for  yon  to  fight 
iiseinst  jonr  efflaaced  wife;  bo,  to  aToid  that  oomplica- 


tion,  we  had  better  put  things  back  to  where  they  were  a 
few  weeks  ago." 

She  was  slipping  off  the  diamond  solitaire  as  she  spoke^ 
and  one  tear,  as  bright  as  the  diamond,  dropped  upon  it 
How  she  hated  herself  for  showing  her  agony  in  that  way. 

Warren  felt  like  a  coward  and  a  knave.  He  tried  to  say 
something  tender,  to  expostulate,  but  there  was  a  false 
ring  in  his  words. 

"You  are  proud  and  unreasonable,  Margaret,"  he  said  ;' 
"you  know  why  I  took  the  case." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  guess,  and  I  own  I  am 
a  proud  woman — too  proud  to  put  out  a  finger  to  keep  a 
heart  not  mine  !" 

"Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so," he  murmured,  feeling 
that  some  strength  and  goodness  and  purity  of  purpose 
had  gone  out  of  his  life  for  ever. 

He  did  not  drink  his  tea  there  that  night,  and  after  he 
stood  once  more  at  the  gate,  he  tried  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  all  Margaret's  act,  that  he  would  have  been 
true,  and  never  have  told  her  that  the  chains  galled  him. 
But  all  the  time  he  could  not  cheat  himself.  The  blood 
ran  riot  in  his  veins,  a  delicious  sense  of  freedom  filled 
his  heart,  the  Winter  sky  looked  clear  with  a  new  hope, 
even  the  bare  branches  whisx)ered  of  the  coming  of 
Spring,  when  blossom  and  bird  should  bring  song  and 
fragrance. 

A  light  burned  in  the  window  of  the  little  cottage. 
Why  should  he  not  take  his  tea  there  ?  It  would  not  be 
steeped  in  a  cloisonne  pot,  and  Persian  hangings  would 
not  shut  out  the  cold,  but  Annice  would  be  there,  and  she 
was  better  than  all  the  inspired  bric-a-brac  that  could  be 
got  together.  Warren  had  lost  his  taste  for  antiques  and 
the  {esthetic.  This  fresh,  unspoiled,  artless  country  girl 
could  fill  his  life  with  a  subtler  beauty. 

Annice  was  there,  and  in  the  very  act  of  pouring  out 
the  old  man's  tea.  She  blushed  a  little  as  Warren  en- 
tered, for  she  was  conscious  there  was  nothing  on  the 
table  but  very  thin  bread  and  butter. 

The  old  man  bade  him  weloome  with  all  the  repose 
"that  stamps  the  caste  of  Yere  de  Yere." 

"When  we  have  won  our  cause,  Mr.  Warren, "he  said, 
grandly,  "we  will  have  a  feast  more  worthy  of  you  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  you  will  not  mind  our  humble  cheer. " 

Warren  was  only  too  glad  to  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
family.  It  was  only  heart-hunger  that  ho  felt,  and  that 
was  satisfied  by  watching  the  turn  of  the  round,  white 
wrist  as  the  nectar  was  i)oured  out  for  Li m,  the  dimpling 
smile  with  which  it  was  offered,  tlio  questioniug  earnest- 
ness of  the  soft,  velvety  eyes  as  the  subject  of  cream  and 
sugar  came  up.  And  later  in  the  evening,  when  Annice 
grew  talkative  and  told  him  of  her  old  home,  and  the 
fern-gatherings,  and  the  nooks  of  wild-strawberries,  and 
pond  -  lilies  on  the  lake,  he  felt  that  life  there  must 
be  a  sort  of  Elysium.  He  had  entirely  forgotten  one 
who  sat  alone  and  thought  of  him — one  who  was  weep- 
ing then  such  tears  as  fall  but  once  in  life. 

The  law-case  did  not  last  long,  after  all.  Perliaps  Mar- 
garet had  lost  heart  in  the  matter,  for  there  was  a  com- 
promise offered  by  the  astute  lawyer  slie  had  cnpraged. 
The  Dudleys  accepted  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
she  had  still  left  more  than  she  could  82>end.  Warren 
felt  a  sort  of  stab  to  the  heart,  as  he  saw  her  proud,  pale 
face  on  the  last  day.  He  had  won,  but  she  cared  little  for 
that  She  was  lookii^g  at  the  fresh,  eager  face  so  near 
him.  She  had  seen  him  talking  to  Annice  Dudley  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  had  recognized  the  love4ight  in  h-s 
eyes  that  had  never  shone  for  her.  And  yet  how  false 
he  was. 
"I read  the  story  aright, "she  ^aij  to  herbolf,  as  she 
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•ny  rate,  so  far  {irofited  by  Lis  day's  experience,  that  ho 
M^er  again  pashod  boats  iuto  the  water  against  the  will 
of  their  owners. 

Diligent  search  was,  of  course,  made  for  the  missing 
member  of  the  royal  family,  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  and 
joars  rolled  on  without  any  tidings  being  reccired  con- 
rcming  Lini.  Every  Summer  the  depredations  of  the 
egg-stealers  bocamo  more  extensive,  and  Peter  began  to 
think  that  every  foreign  potentate  was  liis  natural  enemy. 

It  waa  under  these  circumstances  that,  one  Summer's 
day  early  in  the  last  century,  a  rough-clad,  thick-set  man 
•nived  at  Hoyor,  a  village  on  the  mainland  of  Schleswig, 
whence  there  is  the  shortest  passage  to  Sylt.  Scarcely 
had  he  gone  down  the  beach,  with  his  wooden  shoes  in 
his  hand,  and  embarked  in  the  ferry  that  was  about  to 
efoas,  when,  almost  immediately  after  him,  came  another 
man,  of  aristocratic  api>earance,  who  rode  on  horseback, 
and  eagerly  made  inquiries  respecting  a  fugitive  serf, 
whom  he  had  closely  i)ursued,  but  whose  trail  he  had 
just  lost. 

HiB  descrii>tion  of  the  fugitive  closely  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  man  who  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was 
readily  directed  to  the  ferry-boat,  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  that  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  Friesiaus.  As  ho  thought  himself  an  exceedingly 
great  person,  the  notion  that  he  could  find  difficulty  in 
anything  annoyed  the  strange  gentleman  not  a  little,  and 
the  state  of  his  temx)er  was  not  improved  when,  on  reach- 
ing the  soa,  he  found  that  the  ferry-boat  had  already 
sailed  off,  and  also  had  occasion  to  notice  that  vehement 
gestures  which  he  made  to  the  ferry-man  wore  disre- 
garded with  supremo  contempt.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
gallop  back  to  the  village  and  order  another  ferry-boat, 
but  such  an  article  was  not  to  be  had. 

At  last  some  one  chanced  to  recollect  that  a  certain 
cobbler  was  the  hapi^y  owner  of  a  boat,  and  this  man, 
being  ordered  in  the  king's  name  to  convoy  Baron  Ditlef 
Pantzau  to  Sylt,  obeyed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  was  reached  at  about 
nine  o*clock  in  the  evening. 

When  he  had  landed,  the  prospect  on  ovorv  side  was 
dismal  enough.  Sand  was  abundant ;  but  of  man,  or  of 
the  habitation  of  man,  or  of  culture,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  ;  and  so  hungry  did  the  great  Rantzau  be- 
come that  on  discovering  some  sea-fowls'  eggs,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  cat  a  few  of  them  raw,  and  to  put  the  rest 
into  his  coat-pocket.  The  birds  themsolvos  were  not  so 
agreeable  as  their  produce,  for  they  did  not  8crui)le  to  fly 
after  him,  and  i)eck  his  head,  if  he  utrayod  unconsciously 
too  near  their  nests  ;  and  no  sooner  had  ho  drawn  his 
■word  to  ward  off  his  noisy  persecutors,  than  ho  sud- 
denly loand  himself  assailed  by  a  human  adversary,  who, 
olad  in  coarse  woolen  attire,  and  brandishing  a  thick 
^^£^1^  rushed  ux>on  him  from  1>eliind  a  mound.  This, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  was  King  Peter,  whose  domain  had 
been,  on  this  occasion,  unintentionally  invaded. 

The  aturdy  monarch  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  the 
baron  that  he  arrested  him  as  a  purloiner  of  eggs,  and 
Ibal  he  was  rejoiced  to  catch  an  old  offender,  who,  no 
donbfti  had  long  pilfered  with  impunity. 

Thpft  a  Bantsaa,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
Iriou  luuUea  of  Denmark,  when  accused  of  such  a  very 
vnlofdlj  Grime  as  egg-stealing,  should  feel  irate,  was 
■aionl  enough  ;  bat,  with  an  enormous  effort,  the  baron 
kepi  down  bis  temper,  explained  who  he  was,  and  stated 
ftaft  be  was  endeavoring  to  discover  eighteen  fugitive 
wtsdkt  one  of  whom  he  was  sure  was  to  be  found  some- 
where in  Syli 

Peibapi  Peter  did  not  believe  the  baron's  accouut  of 


himself  ;  perhaps  ho  did  not  care  whether  it  was  true  or 
not ;  at  all  events,  he  not  only  continued  to  address  him 
as  before,  but  even  searched  his  coat-pocket,  smashing 
one  of  the  eggs  in  the  process,  and  thus  obtaining  ground 
for  a  renewed  accusation.  Reined  in  with  great  diffi* 
culty,  the  baron's  temper  could  bear  the  curb  no  longer. 
He  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  his  adversary 
on  the  spot,  but  he  was  disarmed  by  Peter's  cudgel,  when 
ho  betook  liimself  to  the  boat  with  all  possible  speed. 

In  authentic  records,  Ditlef  Eantzau,  whose  estates  laj 
in  Jutland,  is  described  as  a  tyrannical  man  who  greatly 
maltreated  his  subjects  ;  and  the  eighteen  ser£9  are  said 
to  have  fled  from  bondage,  because  he  had  yoked  them  to 
his  carts  and  plows  in  order  to  save  his  horses,  a  form  of 
cruelty  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  anstocraqj  of  Jut- 
land. 

The  fugitive,  who  was  never  recovered,  and  whose  name 
was  Soren  Nielsen,  married  ono  of  Peter's  daughters,  be- 
came the  prosperous  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and 
ended  a  very  long  life  in  Listland. 

The  combat  with  tho  aiistocrat  of  Jutland  interrupted 
the  monotony  of  Peter's  life,  but  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  soon  subsided,  and  years  again  rolled  on,  appa- 
rently more  slowly  than  ever,  without  any  variety,  save 
that,  at  the  close  of  every  twelvemonth,  things  seemed  to 
bo  looking  rather  worse  than  they  were  before.  Some  of 
Peter's  sons  woro  dead,  the  lest  were  out  at  sea,  and  the 
King  of  the  Eggs  was  almost  ulono  with  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

I^or  was  the  reflection  clicjering,  that  tlie  older  he  grew, 
tho  loss  would  he  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  grapple  with 
tho  egg-steal crs,  whose  numl)ei*3  and  industry  were  con- 
stantly increasing.  If  tho  eggs  had  iut^reased  likewise, 
there  would  havo  been  seme  chance  of  compensation  ; 
but,  whereas  the  early  Summer  is  generally  the  i>eriod 
when  floa-fowl  are  most  piodn^tive,  tho  continuous  west 
winds  so  much  retarded  them  in  a  certain  year  that,  when 
tho  month  of  May  was  near,  not  a  single  nest  or  egg  was 
to  be  found. 

Ono  gloomy  day  Peter  stood  alone  on  a  sand-hill,  look- 
inq  on  a  sea  lashed  by  a  furious  southwest  wind,  and  con- 
templating, with  his  mind's  eye.  a  dismal  future,  when  he 
perceived  a  ship  driven  toward  the  shore  by  the  raging 
billows. 

When  he  Lad  not  to  dt^al  with  egg-stealers  and  aristo- 
crats, he  was  the  bost-hoarted  fellow  in  tlie  world  ;  and, 
ohsorving  tho  imminent  danper  of  the  vessel,  he  x>lanted, 
on  a  liill,  a  long  ])olo,  willi  a  bundle  of  heath  at  the  top  of 
it,  lis  a  bigiial  to  tlio  iioijjliborinp:  vilhiRers  that  something 
unusual  was  proing  on,  and  bitook  himself  to  the  western 
coast.  There  he  saw,  at  once,  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  saving  the  shij),  which  was  very  near  the  shore,  and 
guiding  it  to  a  safo  harbor.  So  he  ran  due  north,  waving 
his  hat,  to  indicate  to  the  crew  the  direction  in  which 
they  ought  to   steer. 

Ilis  signals  v/ero  apparently  understood.  The  vessel 
was  scarcely  a  hundnnl  paci^s  from  the  northwest  comer 
of  Listland,  whon  tlio  captain  viis  seized  by  a  sudden 
panic.  In  the  light  of  the  settiii^  sun  he  had  recognized 
Peter's  fac^,  and  shouted  out,  like  a  maniac  : 

'*  No  !  That  is  my  mortal  foe,  the  King  of  the  Eggs  I 
I  will  suffer  anything  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands  I" 

Almost  immediately  afterward  the  ship  struck  on  a 
reef,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Of  the  floating  bodies  Peter  was  able  to  bring  ashore 
only  one,  that  of  a  young  sailor,  apparently  lifeless. 
Soon,  however,  there  were  signs  of  animation,  and,  after 
a  while,  tlie  youth  was  suflficiontly  recovered  to  be  led  by 
his  preserver  to  the  royal  residence,  where  he  was  'qtl^ 
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▼hOy  irlih  but  little  stretch  of  fancy,  one  might  take  to 
be'fha  pzeeiding  goddess  of  the  place  ;  in  stature,  grace- 
fulness aadjoathfal  beautji  she  indeed  realizes  the  poet's 
description  of : 

"A  daughter  of  the  gods. 
Divinely  tali  and  most  dlvinoly  fair/' 

A  sketch-book  lies  neglected  on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 
If  she  possesses  the  skill  for  transferring  to  paper  a  scene 
80  beantiful  as  that  which  is  spread  ont  before  her,  cer- 
tainly now  is  the  anspicions  moment  to  seize  npon,  with 
the  afternoon  snn  painting  its  warm  touches  on  mountain, 
meadow  and  stream. 

But  the  girl  has  no  thought  of  sketching.  In  her  hand 
she  holds  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  are  traced  what 
appears  to  be  seyeral  verses  written  in  a  masculine  hand. 

The  interest  with  which  she  peruses  these  lines,  her 
eheeks'  warm  flush,  her  gently  heaving  bosom,  and  the 
soft  radiance  of  her  eves,  betoken  her  complete  abstrac- 
tion. 

While  she  is  thus  pleasurably  absorbed,  conning  over 
and  over  again  some  honeyed  phrase,  weaving,  it  may  be, 
a  golden  thread  of  her  own  delicious  fancies  amidst  the 
ik>wery  web,  a  young  man  has  been  toiling  up  the  zigzag 
pathway,  and  unheard  and  unnoticed  now  steals  softly  to 
her  side. 

A  sketch-book,  too,  lias  he,  destined,  however,  not  to  be 
opened  that  day. 

"  Why,  Philip — ^Mr.  Cavanagh  I  How  did  you  ever  get 
here  and  I  not  perceive  you  ?*'  « 

She  says  this  while  confusedly  seeking  to  conceal  in  her 
bosom  the  missive  which  hoe  given  her  such  a  perilously 
sweet  delight. 

But  the  young  fellow  has  already  seen  and  recognized 
the  tell-tale  paper  ;  moreover,  her  artless  words  and  sweet 
confusion  have  betrayed  to  him  a  secret  infinitely  more 
precious  than  ever  haunted  the  sleeping  or  waking  visions 
of  sage  or  alchemist. 

"You  are  not  offended  at  my — my  i)resnmption, 
Helen  ?" 

Presumption  I — Offended  I 

She  does  not  rex>eat  the  words  ;  she  only  looks  them, 
with  a  meaning  in  her  lustrous  eyes,  before  the  golden 
lashes  drop  under  his  ardent  gaze,  which  no  lover  could 
misinterpret.     Presently,  glancing  up  at  him,  half-shyly : 

**How  came  you  to  remember  that  it  was  my  l)irtlulay, 

Philip?" 

"How,  rather,  could  I  forget  it,  Helen  ?" 

"You  mean  because  I  happen  to  have  hwu  \«)rii  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. " 

"Possibly  the  coincidence  may  have  ossisteil  me  to  re- 
collect it, "he  answered,  affecting  to  be  a  little  nettled  at 
her  wfllfid  misc^onstruction  of  his  words. 

She  looked  up,  quickly,  pursing  up  her  lii)s,  and  then 
both  burst  out  into  a  merry  peal  of  laught<»r. 

"Your  verw's  are — are  heautifuJ,  Philij),'*she  said,  pre- 
sently. "  I — I  didn't  know  that  you  were  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  painter.  You  can't  imofpne  how  astonished  I  was  to 
find  this  here,  where  we  have  passed  so  many  pleasant 
hours.  Ah,  it  is  not  the  least  of  my  birthday  gifts,  and  I 
shall  keep  it  as  long — as  long  as  I  live.  Why,  of  course,  I 
shall !  Qirls  ulicayst  keep  such  things.  And  to  think  that 
for  once  in  my  life  I  am  celebrating  my  birthday  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  cannon  and  bells,  knd  horns 
and  fire-craokers,  so  far  away  among  these  Swiss  mount- 
ains !  Ah,  I  shall  never  think  of  the  '  glorious  Fourth ' 
•gsin  without  associating  with  it  this  peaceful  spot — tlie 
giant  motintains,  the  sleepintr  valley  and,  over  all,  this 
lofolj  skji  this  perfect  sonset " 


Not  spoken  all  at  once  was  this,  but  at  interrals,  in 
answer  to  a  question  now  and  then,  or  to  her  lover's 
tender,  half -doubting  looks. 

He  sat  down  beside  her.  They  gazed  long  and  in 
silence  at  the  enchanting  landscape.  The  sketch-books 
lay  untouched,  unheeded.  The  soft  twilight  came,  lin- 
gered and  faded. 

At  length  Philip  rouses  himself  with  a  start. 

"  Ah,  the  mist !  We  must  return  to  the  hotel,  Helen. 
Your^ople  will  already  have  become  alarmed." 

"  Oh,  we  must  not  be  caught  in  the  mist,  Philip  I  How 
stealthily  it  creeps  along  I  And  this  place  is  very  danger- 
ous after  nightfall.     How  cold  it  is  growing  !" 

She  shivers  slightly,  and  he  wraps  a  shawl  round  her, 
his  hand  lingering  caressingly  about  her,  upon  her 
graceful  shoulders,  her  rounded  arms,  and  than  gently 
glides  around  her  waist. 

The  outlines  of  the  mountains  grow  dim.  Already  the 
valley  is  blotted  out,  with  here  and  there  a  light  gleam- 
ing faintly  through  the  vapory  Tail. 

Slowly,  stealthily  the  mist  creeps  on— on.  The  height 
upon  which  they  standi  the  surrounding  landscape,  seem 
slowly  sinking  beneath  a  waveless,  fathomless,  limitless 
sea. 

At  last,  but  none  too  soon,  they  awake  to  a  sense  of  the 
threatening  peril.  A  moment  more,  and  they  will  be  en- 
veloped in  the  treacherous  fog,  with  the  choice  either  of 
passing  a  night  of  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  exposure 
where  they  are,  or  of  blindly  groping  for  the  path  down- 
ward, with  nine  chances  out  of  ten  of  pitching  headlong 
over  the  precipice. 

"  Oh,  Philip,  I  am  so  frightened !"  the  girl  cries,  ai.d 
clings  frantically  to  him. 

She  has  heard  from  the  villagers  frightful  tales  of  in< 
cautious  or  incredulous  tourists  who  had  been  caught  ia 
the  mountain  mist,  and  paid  for  their  recklessness  and 
skepticism  with  their  lives. 

"Trust  to  me,  my  darling,"  he  answers,  reassuringly. 
"  I  know  every  foot  of  th(»  way.  Once  in  the  path,  and  "we 
are  safe,  and  here  it  is.  You  are  not  displeased  with  my 
foolisb  verses,  Helen  ?" 

This  last  he  says  only  when  the  danger  is  past,  and 
they  are  parting  at  the  hotel. 

"  They  are  not  foolish  verses  !  You  shall  not  call  them 
so  !  Did  I  not  say  that  I  should  never  part  with  them  ? 
And  do  you  think  I  would  treasure  foolish  things  T* 

"And  you — you  will  be  mine,  Helen  dear  ? — mine 
only  ?" 

*^  Thine  only,  Pliilip  !" 

♦  vv  i>  ^-^  *  ♦ 

Boy  and  girl  lovers  then  ;  later,  as  man  and  woman, 
lovers  still — fond,  devote<l  lovera.  And  then  fell  upon 
their  love  a  sudden  blight,  born  of  a  moment's  doubt,  a 
hasty  word  and  a  sharp  retort ;  and  then  complete,  ii  re- 
concilable estrangement. 

And  now  Helen  l{oo8evelt  is  a  wife — bitterest  of  all,  the 
wife  of  Percy  Walliufrford. 


CHAPTEU    II. 

DANliKU   AHEAD. 

SuDDEKLT  made  aware  of  his  companion's  inqniBitivn 
scrutiny,  Cavanagh  roused  himself  from  the  XBverie  in 
which  he  had  passed  in  rapid  review  this  happiest  epi- 
sode of  his  life,  and  with  admirably  assomed  indifierence, 
said  : 

"Of  oontse  I  had  discounte<1  your  news  about  the  Wal- 
linfffrirdB,  pelamere.  The  encragement  was  announced 
bStote  I  left  home,   you  know.     A  mSiV:]^  ^so^^bsssi^^!! 
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"  There's  no  such  thing  as  sleeping  with  this  infernal 
din  in  one's  ears,"  said  Delamere,  referring  to  the  harsh 
clamor  of  the  whistles,  which  continned  to  shriek  forth 
their  discordant  notes.  "We're  in  for  a  night  of  it,  I 
suspect,  and  may  as  well  see  it  oat  here  as  to  go  to  bed. 
Egad,  I  shan't  be  fit  for  duty  to-morrow,  that's  sure  I" 

Delamere  was  something  of  a  sybarite,  it  will  be  seen  ; 
as  for  Gavanagh,  he  was  too  old  a  traveler  to  allow  any- 
thing but  a  sense  of  danger  to  interfere  with  his  slnm- 
ben ;  bnt,  perhaps,  his  trained  instinct  now  subtly 
warned  him  of  approaching  peril,  for  he  signified  his  in- 
tention of  keeping  his  friend  company. 

<<  Either  the  master  of  this  boat  is  perfectly  sure  of  his 
rente,"  he  said,  presently,  as  at  the  moment  they  passed 
under  the  bows  of  a  large  ship,  "  or  he  is  a  blockhead  for 
driving  ahead  at  this  rate  of  speed  tkrongh  such  a  fog. 
We  are  making  at  the  least  twelve  knots  an  honr,  and 
that  last  was  rather  too  close  a  call  not  to  be  heeded." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  his  companion  suddenly  laid 
his  band  on  his  arm  and  drew  him  under  the  shadow  of 
the  eabin-walL 

Wondering  at  the  action,  but  instinctively  yielding  to 
it,  Cavanagh  followed  the  direction  of  the  other's  gaze, 
and  saw  two  men,  who  were  seemingly  engaged  in  an  an- 
imated conversation,  slowly  ap2)roaching  the  entrance  to 
the  saloon. 

In  one,  who  was  somewhat  shabbily  dressed,  bnt  still 
with  a  certain  pretension  to  gentility,  a  man  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty,  and  who,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of 
his  face,  had  sounded  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  lif<^,  and 
had  found  nothing  but  disaster  in  the  exx>erience,  he  re- 
cognized, despite  the  ravages  of  dissipation,  his  former 
rival,  Percy  Wallingford. 

His  wild  manner  and  gestures  indicated  that  ho  was 
laboring  under  some  high  excitement,  or  was,  perhax)s, 
intoxicated. 

His  companion  was  a  coarse-featured,  ill-looking  man 
of  sixty  ;  his  gray  hair  and  bowed  form  made  him  appear 
even  older,  and  with  an  obsequious  manner,  that  failed  to 
conceal  the  look  of  sly,  covert  malice,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  habitual  expression  of  his  ferret-like  eyes. 

"  Ha  I— coward  I"  cried  Cavanagh,  as  Wallingford  all  at 
once  was  seen  to  raise  his  clinched  fist,  as  if  about  to 
strike  the  other. 

"It's  no  quarrel  of  yours,  Cavanagh,"  whisi^ered  Dela- 
mere,  holding  back  his  impetuous  friend  by  main  force, 
as  he  was  about  to  rush  forward  to  interpose.  "Look 
well  at  the  old  man — of  all  strange  coincidences,  this  is 
surely  the  strangest !— it  is  old  Toby  himself  1" 

"Heckman  ?"  demanded  Cavanagh,  instinctively  sinking 
back  in  the  shadow,  and  looking  with  keen  interest  at  the 
broker,  who  had  cringed  away  to  avoid  the  blow,  at  the 
same  time  appearing  to  utter  some  conciliatory  words,  for 
his  interlocutor  lowered  his  arm,  and  turning,  but  still 
with  a  menacing  gesture,  exclaimed,  in  tones  audible  to 
the  two  listeners,  "Ilemembcr,  then,  what  I  have  said," 
entered  the  cabin, 

"There's  mischief  afoot,"  said  Delamere  ;  "Walling- 
ford is  bent  on  some  madman's  caprice,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
Wait  here  a  moment,  Phil/  I  know  old  Toby  well,  and 
will  get  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

The  broker  yet  stood  where  Wallingford  had  left  him, 
aimlessly  rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  altogether  the 
very  picture  of  helpless  terror,  as  Delamere  accosted  him. 

Cavanagh  saw  them  exchange  a  few  words,  and  then 
Delamere  abruptly  came  back.  There  was  a  singularly 
anxions  look  on  his  face  as  he  said  : 

"  Heokman  retnmed  from  abroad  in  the  Cunarder  that 
•Rived  in  Boston  this  morning.    He  onl^  just  now  en- 


countered Wallingford — a  singular  chance  happening, 
Phil,  which  has  made  you  three  fellow  passengers  ! — who 
has  frightened  him  by  some  vague  threats,  the  nature  of 
which  I  could  not  quite  make  out.  He  wanted  to  keep 
me  by  him  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard,  I  suspect,  to  protect 
him  from  some  violence  which  he  evidently  has  cause  to 
apprehend  from  Wallingford.  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing  in  his  face,  but  recommended  him  to  communi- 
cate his  fears  to  the  officers  of  the  boat,  and  so  left  hinu** 

"  Is  Mrs.  Heckman  with  her  husband  ?"  Cavanagh  in- 
quired, with  a  brave  effort  to  speak  indifferently,  bnt 
making  an  utter  failure  of  it. 

Before  Delamere  oonld  reply  there  r^me  the  aonnd  of 
excited  voices  from  the  saloon,  and  almost  on  the  instant 
a  lady  rushed  out  on  ileck,  closely  pursued  by  a  man 
who,  to  the  horror  of  all  who  witnessed  the  spectacle, 
brandished  a  knife  in  his  upraised  hand,  while  the  diar 
bolical  look  his  face  wore  made  it  impossible  to  mistake 
bis  deadly  purpose. 

It  was  Philip  Cavanagh  who  alone  seemed  to  retain  bis 
presence  of  mind,  who  flung  himself  between  the  lailv 
and  her  assailant. 

What  might  have  ensued  cannot  be  told,  for  at  thai 
critical  moment  a  new  cause  of  terror  made  itself  appa- 
rent to  all  who  were  gathered  there  ;  and  stout  hearte 
stood  still,  and  bronzed  faces  blanched  as,  simultaneously 
with  an  electrical  cry  from  the  startled  lookout,  from  oi^l 
of  the  darkness  loomed  up  the  huge  hull  of  a  ship  bear- 
ing down  on  the  steamboat  at  full  speeil. 

There  followed  a  moment  of  horrified  suspense,  then  *» 
terrific  crash,  as  if  earth  itself  liad  1>oen  rent  in  twain,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  confusion  that  ensued,  with 
shrieks  of  frightened  men  and  wails  of  women  and  chil- 
dreu,  ringing  out  upon  the  midnij^ht  air,  a  sudden  dark- 
ness fell.     The  shock  had  extinguished  every  light. 

But  almost  on  the  instant,  oh  if  to  give  additional 
horror  to  the  scene,  tongues  of  living  fiamc  leape^l 
upward  and  fiercely  seized  upon  the  rigging,  the  boats — 
on  every  object  that  could  feed  their  fiery  gi'eed. 

At  the  moment  of  the  impending  collision,  Cavanagh 
instinctively  turned  to  the  lady  whom  ho  had  rescued, 
and  who  stood  beside  him,  looking  not  at  her  late  assailant, 
not  at  that  other  hideous  danger  which  every  second  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  but  at  the  man  who  had  interposed  his 
timely  aid  to  save  her  from  a  madman's  vengeance — look- 
ing, with  clasjied  hands  and  arms  extended  toward  him, 
her  lips  moving,  but  vainly  seeking  to  syllable  his  name, 
and  with  a  world  of  gratitude,  entreaty,  tenderness  in  her 
swimming  eyes. 

An  instant  only  she  stood  thus,  the  next  she  flew  to 
him,  clinging  with  her  arms  around  his  neck,  forgetting 
that  she  was  a  wife,  unconscious  that  her  husband  was 
close  at  hand,  or  that  a  madman,  armed  and  at  liberty, 
was  gnashing  his  teeth  at  the  sight,  and  preparing  to  take 
swift  and  sure  vengeance,  with  none  now  to  prevent. 

Then  came  that  fearful  crash,  and,  in  a  breath  almost, 
that  stanch  vessel  was  a  shattered,  sinking  wreck. 

"Save  me,  PliUip  ! — oh,  save  me  !" 

And  as  ho  feels  her  clinging  arms  about  him,  even  in 
that  awful  moment  another  scene  rushes  upon  his 
memory,  when  those  same  arms  clung  frantically  to  him 
for  protection,  and  almost  involuntarily  he  repeats  the 
self-same  words,  which  then  reassured  her,  **  Trust  to  me, 
my  darling  !"  adding,  **I  will  save  you,  Helen,  or  die 
with  you  1" 

Somehow,  but  in  what  manner  neither  could  have  told, 
those  two  found  themselves  struggling  together  'n  the 
water,  his  arms  ever  upholding  her,  his  voice  sust  dning 
her  sinking  courage  with  hopeful,  cheering  words. 


MEDITATION. 
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MONTEREY— THE  METROPOLIS   OF  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 


pariy,  in  retam  for  serviceB  rendered  against  Santa  Anna, 
obtained  nmnerons  concessions  and  privileges  for  the 
commeroe  of  Monterey.  Merchants  brought  their  goods 
here  from  Son  Luis  Fotosi,  Zacatecas,  Dnrango,  and 
even  far-away  Chihuahua.  But  since  that  good  man's 
day  these  advantages  have  been  considerably  curtailed, 
and  the  olden  honors  and  emoluments  divided  among  the 
neighboring  states.  It  has  now  a  population  of  about 
40,000,  and  being  the  nearest  place  of  importance  to  the 
border — about  as  for  southeast  from  the  dividing  river  as 
San  Antonio — the  flourishing  city  of  the  Alamo  is  north- 
east of  it — its  nteady  growth  and  prosperity  is  assured. 

It  is  nestled  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra  Madres,  and  de- 
rives its  name  (Monte — Key,  king  mountain)  from  the 
great  Sierra  do  la  Mitra,  which  is  truly  a  "  king  '*  among 
mountains,  with  jieak  shaped  like  a  huge  niitro,  rising 
west  of  the  town.  From  the  earliest  days  of  (Catholicism 
in  this  countr}',  the  faithful  have  devoutly  believed  tliat 
within  the  heart  of  this  stnx>ondous  height  enormous 
treasure  is  hidden,  to  be  revealed  to  God's  children  in 
His  own  good  time  by  miraculous  removal  of  the  mitre. 

On  the  east  stands  the  giant  Sierra  de  la  Silla  (Saddle 
Mountain),  while  the  main  range,  with  here  and  there  a 
ragged  peak,  throws  up  an  impassable  wall  of  precipitous 
cliffs  on  three  sides  of  the  town,  except  where  broken  by 
defiles  and  canons.  No  pen  can  describe  the  ever-changing 
l)eautv  of  these  "mother  mountains  '* — the  Sierra  Madres. 
Even  their  color  is  never  seen  twice  alike  ;  rosy  in  the 
morning,  blue  and  brown  at  noonday,  amethyst  at  sunset, 
])urple  at  night,  every  passing  cloud,  every  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  gives  them  a  different  tint.  Sometimes 
their  tops  are  lost  in  clouds  ;  again  the  summits  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  while  fleecy  patches  float  far  below  them  ; 
and  anon  the  whole  range  grows  indistinct  and  misty,  as 
though  the  "  Madres  "  had  vailed  themselves  and  re- 
treated. The  sight  of  them  in  this  Summer  land  of  sweet 
idleness  is  a  perpetual  tonic,  a  rest,  an  inspiration,  and 
makes  plain  the  Psalmist's  words,  **  Iwill  look  unto  the 
hWs  whence  oometJi  my  lielp  /" 

The  lustory  of  Monterey,  like  that  of  all  modern  Mex- 
ico, is  blended  with  the  annals  of  the  Church.  The  early 
Spanish  Fathers  who  came  over  to  convert  the  Indians, 
followed  the  roving  tribes  as  they  moved  from  \A2uce 
to  place  in  search  of  richer  fruits  or  better  game,  holding 
divine  services  wherever  practicable.  Whenever  a  halt 
was  made,  the  missionaries  erected  rude  jacals  (huts)  of 
branches,  which  served  for  sanctuaries,  and  in  many  cases 
the  primitive  leafy  church  in  time  became  a  permanent 
mission.     Thus  it  was  that  Monterey  was  born. 

Fray  Andi*08  de  Leon,  who  came  over  immediately  after 
the  conquest,  hapi)ened  to  build  his  jacal  here,  and  held 
service  in  it  daily  until  (in  1592)  his  mission  was  firmly 
established.  Then  Montemayor  came,  and  in  September 
20th,  1596,  formally  founded  the  town.  For  several  vears 
thereafter  the  central  figure  of  this  metropolitan  city  of 
Nuevo  Leon — the  nucleus  around  which  everything  grew, 
and  upon  which  all  depended — was  its  one  church,  a 
iinid-hovol  roofed  with  hay.  But  by-and-by  the  good 
Fray  i\r  Leon  succeeded  in  obtaining  funds  from  the 
mother  i'(Hintrv,  and  built  a  convent  for  Franciscans 
ui>on  tlio  site  of  the  primitive  J^/ra/,  which  still  forms  part 
of  one  of  the  fashionable  churches  of  Monterey — the 
Iglesia  de  San  Francisco. 

In  those  days  sanctuaries  were  also  forts  and  houses  of 
refuge,  and  as  early  as  10-2(5  it  had  the  same  hijrh  wall  and 
strong  tower  which  still  distinguish  this  most  interest- 
ing landmark.  For  150  years,  however,  its  roof  was  still 
of  dried  pn^tif  which  sparks  repeatedly  burned  or  winds 
Uew  away,  and  not  until  1753  was  it  cax>ped  with  thir>  roof 


of  sabine  beams  topped  with  arches  of  solid  adobe,  which 
look  capable  of  defying  aU  storms  to  come  till  the  Besur- 
rection  morning.  Its  great  wooden  doors  are  worm-eaten 
and  rickety  ;  but  the  crossed  arms  painted  upon  them — 
one,  naked,  representing  the  people ;  the  other,  sleeved  in 
scarlet  and  purple,  the  protecting  power  of  the  Church — 
are  plainly  visible.  Grass  and  cactus  have  82>rung  and 
faded,  and  sprung  again  through  more  than  a  century  of 
seasons  upon  its  roof,  and  among  the  arches  a  young 
tree  is  thriftily  growing  in  the  drifted  dust  of  the  years. 
Its  old  tower,  reached  by  an  outside  stairway,  whose 
stonas  have  been  worn  hollow  by  many  feet,  contains  a 
so-called  *'  chime"  of  antique  bells,  which  make  an  un- 
earthly clatter  when  **  the  ringers  ring  with  the  will,"  as 
they  do  at  every  hour  in  the  day.  In  the  vaults  below  it 
is  said  that  the  Inquisition  wsis  located,  in  days  when  that 
remnant  of  medieval  barbarism  prevailed  in  Mexico. 

It  would  be  dark  and  gloomy  enough  within  the  old 
church,  were  it  not  for  many  candles  which  the  faithful 
have  kept  burning  through  all  the  centuries.  At  what- 
ever  hour  of  day  or  evening  one  enters,  there  are  always 
worshipers  upon  their  knees,  murmuring  their  Spanish 
prayers  or  whispering  at  confessional  gratings.  The  taste 
of  the  early  fathers  seems  to  have  rioted  in  gorgeous 
coloring,  and  the  whole  Blessed  Family,  saints  included, 
are  clad  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  Christs  are 
exceedingly  bloody  and  lugubrious,  often  with  purple 
legs  and  blue  hair,  and  roses  as  large  as  cabbages  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wounds  in  hands  and  feet,  and  from  tho 
heart  of  each  Mother  of  Sorrows  a  real  dagger  is  osten- 
tatiously protruding.  This  old  Iglesia  de  San  Francisco 
has  a  wonderful  fascination.  One  loves  to  climb  its 
moldy  tower,  and  x)erch  with  the  birds  among  its  rusty 
bells,  looking  down  into  the  courts,  now  weed-grown  and 
deserted,  where  nuns  and  monks  walked  in  other  days ; 
while  the  sighing  of  the  wind  seems  echoing  the  voices  of 
those  who  suffered  in  the  vaults  beneath  in  the  name  of 
the  merciful  Jesus. 

The  cathedral,  or  rather  La  Iglesia  Mayor,  which  an- 
swers the  purpose,  is  an  imposing  edifice  in  a  city  whose 
adobe  structures  have  rarely  but  one  story.  This  Main 
Church,  which  is  known  as  the  Cathedral,  has  existed 
since  1G04,  but,  like  the  San  Francisco,  was  at  first  only 
a  hay-roofed  jacal,  which  required  constant  rex^airs. 

In  1G35  the  present  church  was  begun,  but  progressed 
so  slowly  that,  half  a  century  later,  it  was  not  yet  ready 
for  occupancy.  Then  the  priests  took  it  in  hand,  and  by 
soliciting  alms,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  luul  finished 
the  first  vault.  Encourap:ed  by  this  rapid  (?)  progress, 
some  wealthy  citizens  came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  1791  it 
was  declared  comi)lcted.  The  outside  walls  are  colored  a 
pale  yellow,  with  much  carving  and  stucco-work  in  ba,'^ 
reli*]f,  representing  the  usual  puffy-chcekod  angels  and 
cherubim  of  the  artistes  imagination  —  the  former  with 
remarkable  development  of  limb,  and  tho  latter  with  no 
limbs  at  all. 

High  up  in  the  towers,  around  which  counth^ss  doves 
are  constantly  sailing,  is  a  wonderful  old  clock,  mode  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  1786,  by  Antonio  VoloHquez.  Not 
only  lias  this  ancient  horologe  told  the  ])a.ssing  hours  to 
successive  generations,  but  strikes  the  quarters  also  l)y 
another  bell,  whose  deep,  resonant  tones  may  be  heard  by 
all  the  citv.  In  the  other  towers  several  bells  are  alwavs 
clamoring,  indicating  nearly  continuous  senice  during 
every  day  in  the  year. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  "  dim,  religious  light "  within  La  Iglesia 
Mayor,  for  its  small,  heavily-barred  windows  arc  high  up 
under  the  roof,  and  daylight  is  admitted  only  through 
the  elaboratelj  oarred  side  doors.    The  great  altar  in 
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front,  reaching  from  floor  to  coiling,  is  very  fine,  tlio  relahlo  | 
carefnlly  carved  and  gilded.  Ten  life-sized  saints  stand 
forth  npon  it,  each  with  the  same  cast  of  conntenance, 
ftnd  flow  of  drapery,  and  with  precisely  the  same  expres- 
sion of  sanctified  curiosity  nx^on  each  golden  fae«,  which 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  century  has  not  subdued.  There 
are  the  usual  pictures,  images,  crucifixes  innumerable, 
and  all  other  paraphernalia  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
only  these  are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  most  Mexican 
churches  ;  for  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Ignacio  Montcs 
Je  Oca  y  Obregon,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  culture  and 
refinement,  wlio  has  traveled  in  all  lands,  and  learned 
the  best  the  world  lias  to  offer. 

In  another  portion  of  the  Cathedral,  wliieh  servos  as  a 
chai>el,  a  vault  is  built  into  the  wall,  whose  front  looks 
like  the  highly  ornamental  door  of  a  wardrobe.  Within  are 
shelved  the  bones  of  the  successive  Bishops  of  Linares,  in 
the  following  order  as  to  dates  :  1799,  1815,  1821,  1844. 
The  whole  immense  pile  is  floored  by  a  succession  of 
trap-doors,  each  bearing  a  number  and  a  groove  for  lift- 
ing. Underneath,  for  many  years,  the  deail  of  Monterey 
were  buried,  until  the  vaults  were  declared  filled  to  the 
hrimf 

8ome  of  the  special  ceremonies  in  this  church  are  ex- 
ceedingly touching.  For  instance,  at  intervals  during 
the  "  month  of  Mary,"  after  a  Mass  in  wliich  is  much  jubi- 
lant music  of  viol  and  comet,  it  is  the  custom  for  living 
virgins,  dressed  in  white,  like  brides,  with  flowing  vails 
and  orange  blossoms,  to  march  in  procession  around  the 
sanctuary.  The  first  four  dark-eyed  sefioritas  carry  a 
litter  upon  their  shoulders — lace- covered  and  flower- 
strewn — ui>on  which  stands  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  several  little  girls  precede  them,  also  clad  in 
white  and  carrying  tall  white  lilies.  The  whole  motley 
multitude  follows,  all  with  lighted  candles,  singing  as 
they  go  ;  while  priests  in  their  choicest  vestments,  and 
8carlet-rol)ed  choir-boys  with  swinging  censers,  tinkling 
bells  and  uplifted  crosses,  walk  solemnly  in  advance. 
Before  the  altar  of  every  saint — and  they  are  many— the 
people  halt,  the  sacred  litter  is  deposit^nl  upon  a  laco- 
draped  shrine,  and  all  kneel  while  hymns  are  chanted 
and  flowers  strewn  ;  when  the  procession  moves  on  as 
before,  till  the  circuit  of  the  church  is  completed. 

Again,  in  the  Autumn,  upon  All  Souls'  Day,  when  the 
nation  prays  in  the  churches,  each  for  his  own  dead,  the 
Rcene  is  impressive.  For  hours  the  bells  toll  dismally, 
and  the  streets  are  full  of  black-robed  figures,  silently 
wending  their  way  to  the  place  of  supplication.  In  the 
centre  of  each  darkened  sanctuary  the  black-palled 
faneral  dais  is  erected,  with  its  flickering  candles  and 
grim  suggestions.  The  altars  are  draped  witli  crape,  the 
usual  gaudy  roses  replaced  by  black  ones,  and  sombre 
l>anner8  bear  in  Spanish  the  legend,  *'llemember  the 
Dead.**  The  kneeling  multitude,  all  with  devout  faces 
turned  toward  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  their  hope,  repeat 
their  prayers  so  earnestly  that  the  united  voices  sound 
like  the  distant  roaring  of  the  sea.  They  are  mostly  of 
that  sex  who  are  **  First  at  the  cradle  and  last  at  the 
tomb,"  and  each  countenance  tells  its  tale  of  sorrow. 
There  are  orphaned  children,  the  widow  in  her  weeds, 
the  white-haired  mother  l>ereft  of  sons  and  daughters  ; 
every  family,  high  or  low,  sends  its  mourning  Rachel,  for 
the  common  sorrow  touches  all  impartially,  and  death  is 
alike  a  tragedy  in  palace  or  hovel. 

And  it  does  not  detract  from  the  solemnity  of  such 
occasions  to  know  that  one  in  kneeling  above  the  dead  of 
a  hundred  years,  with  only  a  board  between  ! 

Accordinflr  to  the  Bull  Rolain  Sfrnper.  the  elevation  of  this 
Pariah  of  Linares  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric  was  ordered 


by  the  Pope,  and  so  declared  in  1779.  Thirteen  years  later 
came  a  royal  decree  from  the  King  of  Spain,  ordering  the 
building  of  a  cathedn^  in  Monterey.  Governor  Yaldez 
selected  the  site  which  pleased  him  best ;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  now- ruined  citadel. 
The  work  was  begun,  but  after  three  years'  labor  and  the 
expenditure  of  860,000,  it  was  abandoned  because  of  dif- 
ferences which  had  arisen  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Chapter  of  the  Bishopric.  Shortly  afterward  Governor 
Valdoz  died,  and  though  there  was  then  an  ample  fund 
esi)ecially  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  neither  the 
Church  powers  nor  succeeding  governors  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  ambition  to  carry  on  the  enterprise.  So  the 
abortive  beginning,  now  moss-grown  with  age,  still  stands 
a  monument  to  the  Mexican  mafiana  (to-morrow),  wliich, 
like  ours — according  to  the  poet's  assurance — "  never 
comes. " 

There  are  several  other  equally  interesting  churches  in 
Monterey — of  course,  all  Catholic — each  with  its  tra- 
dition, which  the  faithful  devoutly  believe.  Among  them 
is  La  Capilla  de  la  Purisima,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  west  quarter  of  the  town.  Its  history  is  as  follows : 
About  a  century  and  a  half  ago  there  came  a  great  deluge, 
when  for  forty  days  and  night43  it  rained  without  inter- 
mission. Great  floods,  pouring  down  from  the  Sien*a 
^ladre,  came  surging  through  Santa  Catalina,  carrying  all 
before  them,  and  Monterey  was  in  imminent  danger.  An 
Indian  woman,  who  made  shoes  for  a  living,  possessed  a 
wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  when  the  floods  were 
rising  in  the  suburbs  she  took  it  to  the  water's  edge  and 
prayed  to  it,  when,  lo  !  the  torrent  immediately  receded, 
and  the  city  was  saved  !  Tlien  this  poor  woman  and  her 
humble  neighbors  erected  a  jacal  upon  the  spot,  called 
7>i  Casa  dH  Virffm,  in  which  the  precious  image  was  en- 
shrined. Here  the  women  for  miles  around  were  wont  to 
come  and  pray  ;  and  l)y-and-by,  a  rich  lady,  dying  in 
jMontcrey,  left  a  legacy  with  which  to  buUd  a  better 
house  of  worsliip.  La  Capilla  do  la  Purisima  is  the 
result,  a  handsome  little  church  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Jac'iL 

So  many  believing  ci-eatures  desired  to  be  buried  where 
the  gi'eat  miracle  had  been  perfonned,  that  a  populous 
graveyard  once  occupied  the  spot  ;  but  the  growing  city 
spread  out  all  around  it,  and  in  1858  the  bones  were  re- 
moved. AVhen  those  now  living  in  the  vicinity  have  occa- 
sion to  dig  in  their  dooryards,  or  the  courts  of  their 
houses,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  this  day,  to  turn  up 
sknlls  and  marrow-bones. 

In  another  portion  of  Monterey  a  magnificent  church, 
called  El  Roble  (the  oak)  is  nearly  completed,  after  more 
than  a  century  of  building.  It  derives  its  name  and  chief 
interest  from  the  legend  of  a  little  chapel  in  the  rear. 
The  Virgin  of  the  Roble,  who  has  given  her  name  to  the 
locality,  is  very  small,  and  with  complexion  like  that  of 
an  Ethioi)ian.  Many  years  ago  a  i)ious  monk,  who  went 
daily  to  pray  under  an  oak-tree,  found  her  one  morning 
standing  in  the  heart  of  it.  Thenceforth  all  the  people 
came  there  to  revere  her,  until  the  Roble  chapel  was 
built,  when  she  was  enshrined  then 'in.  Bnt,  strange  to 
say,  the  Virgin  preferred  her  **  heart  of  oak,"  and  how- 
ever securelv  the  cliupol  doors  wero  locked  at  ni^ht,  she 
was  always  found  in  tlr^  morning  standing  in  the  tree, 
until,  one  dav,  the  oak  was  rent  in  twain  by  light- 
ning, after  which  catastrophe  she  remained  quietly  in  the 
chapel. 

Now  comes  the  strangest  part,  of  the  story.  "When  tho 
grand  new  Iglesia  Mayor  was  completed,  the  bishop  de- 
sir'^d  to  place  this  wonderful  Virgin  among  his  choicest 
treasures,  and  had  a  special  niche  prepared  for  her*    8 
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ftnfhorities  satififled  themselves  at  subseqaent  interviews  with  the 
young  man,  when  it  beoame  evident  that  he  had  no  experience  of 
either  men  or  beasts,  and  that  with  exception  of  the  words  '  boy ' 
(by  which  he  only  designated  himself),  and  '  him '  (with  whom  he 
had  always  been),  and  '  horse'  (with  a  toy  model  of  which  he  had 
played),  be  knew  absolntely  nothing. 

"  This  narrowness  of  conception,  although  in  glaring  contrast 
with  a  thixst  for  knowledge  indicative  of  splendid  natural  abilities 
and  a  quite  extraordinary  memory,  induced  the  undersigne<l  to 
depart  from  the  common  course  of  formal  procedure,  and  to 
adopt  in  Its  place  confidential  intercourse.  Physicians,  professors, 
edaoators,  physiologists,  police  and  Judicial  authorities,  and  sharp- 
sighted  observers  of  all  classes,  together  with  the  numerous  per- 
sons warmly  interested  in  his  early  melancholy  fate,  were  admitted 
to  his  presence,  and  the  opinions  they  express  coincide  with  those 
of  the  undersigned. 

**  He  (Caspar  Hauser)  now  finds  himself,  as  far  ns  may  with 
safety  to  himself  be  permitted,  in  perfect  freedom ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  gratifying  improvement  visible  in  his  intellectniil  do 
velopment,  he  strictly  adheres  to  his  original  revelation.  Tlio  ft>I- 
lowing  statements,  the  result  of  numerous  conversations,  may 
therefore  be  implicitly  accepted  as  to  his  past  life. 

"  Oaspar  Hauser— such  is  the  name  of  this  victim  of  Inhuman 
treatment— (and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  he  speaks  with 
a  Bavarian  accent,  such  as  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Be- 
gensburg  (Batisbon),  Straobing,  etc,  and  that  he  has  been  vaoein- 
ated  in  the  right  arm),  has  all  his  life  long  been  incarcerated  in 
complete  solituda,  and  has  never  heard  a  voice  but  that  of  the  mon- 
ster who  brought  bfan  his  daily  food,  bread  and  water.  He  lived  in 
a  narrow  little  oaU,  rosting  on  the  bare  earth,  and  Into  which  only 
a  dim  light  penotmted  through  two  small  windows  secured  with 
wooden  shutters.  He  has  never  beheld  the  sun,  but  passed  his  life 
in  playing  with  two  wooden  toys,  a  horse  and  a  dog.  He  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand  upright  in  his  cell,  but  crawled  about  the 
floor  and  slept  on  a  sack  of  straw.  His  daily  food  was  brought  in 
during  his  sleep,  and  he  thinks  that  the  same  arrangement  was 
made  with  regard  to  cutting  his  hair  and  nails  and  changing  his 
shirt  He  does  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  the  dungeon,  for  he 
has  no  idea  of  the  division  of  time.  He  had  never  beheld  any 
living  creature ;  no  gleam  of  sunshine— no  ray  of  moonlight— no 
human  voice— not  the  note  of  a  bird  or  the  cry  of  an  animal  had 
ever  reached  him. 

"  At  last  the  door  of  his  dungeon  opened,  and  the  unknown, 
who  afterward  conducted  him  to  Ndmberg,  entered.  This  man 
gave  him  the  books  hereafter  named,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  ttiat  he  should  then  go  to  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  trooper,  and  that  Jie  should  become  one,  too. 
With  his  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  which  a  long  and  dreadful 
incarceration  had  not  been  able  to  deaden  into  8tu|>idity,  the  pains 
taken  by  the  unknown  were  richly  repaid ;  he  learned,  as  he  says 
(and  his  present  progress  justifies  the  belief),  quickly  and  easily; 
but  not  much  more  than  to  read  and  to  write  his  name,  because 
the  unknown  only  came  to  instruct  him  every  fifth  day.  Ho  always 
appeared  barefooted  and  in  the  same  dress,  and  Hauser  never 
hoard  him  approach  until  ho  had  posseil  the  door. 

"  In  order  to  stinnilnto  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  unknown 
promised  to  let  him  drag  his  borsr^s  nl>out  if  he  would  leani  his 
lessons  well ;  but  he  still  comphiins  bitterly  thut,  althotigh  ho  ful- 
filled this  condition,  whon  he  did  whool  hlH  toys,  the  unknown  bent 
him  with  a  stick  (th«  marks  are  still  yisibl«>  on  his  right  elbow)i 
and  forbade  him  to  do  so  agiiin.  In  writing  he  used  a  pencil, 
which  the  unknown  called  a  pen.  During  those  lessons  he  was 
strictly  ei^oined  never  to  pass  the  door,  because  there  was  a 
heaven  above  him  in  which  thore  was  a  God,  who  would  be  angry, 
and  would  beat  him  if  h<»  trie<l  to  go  out. 

"Thus  a  considerable  tlmo  passt^l ;  but,  ho  thought,  not  as  long 
as  he  had  now  been  in  NQmlxirg  (six  weeks),  when  he  was  sud- 
denly aroused  in  the  night.  The  unknown  stood  before  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  come  to  take  him  away.  He  cried,  but  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  consoled  by  the  repeate<l  assurance  that  he 
would  bo  taken  to  his  father,  and  Iwoomo  a  trooper  like  him.  The 
unknown,  who  ha<l  hitherto  appearetl  in  his  sMrt-sleeves,  bare- 
footed, and  with  breeches  tied  at  the  knees,  now  wore  a  Jacket  and 
boots  and  a  black  hat;  he  also  wore  blue  stockings.  He  took 
'Oaspar  Hauser  on  his  back,  dressed  him  in  a  shirt  and  trousers, 
pat  a  round,  wide,  fiat  peasant's  hat  on  his  head,  carried  him  out 
•of  his  prison  into  the  open  air,  and,  ascending  a  long,  high  hill, 
wiBEit  on  walking  till  daylight. 

"During  this  time  he  fell  asleep,  and  only  woke  when  the  un- 
known laid  him  on  the  ground.  Then  the  unknown  taught  him  to 
walk— whioh  he  found  vervdiflleult.  for  he  was  barefooted,  and 
Jiil  mIm  were  extremely  tender,  po  that  he  had  to  rest  veiy  often; 


but  he  soon  learned  to  go  better,  and,  between  walking  and  rest- 
ing, the  second  night  dosed  in.  They  slept  on  the  ground,  in  the 
open  air;  it  rained  heavily— or,  as  he  expresses  it,  it  tossed  down 
from  heaven— and  poor  Caspar  was  very  cold.  He  slept  soundly 
however,  and  on  the  following  morning  continued  his  Journey  with 
the  unknown.  Walking  had  now  become  more  easy  to  him,  but  he 
suffered  from  severe  pains  in  his  legs  and  loins.  On  the  third 
night  they  again  lay  down  in  the  open  air ;  it  did  not  rain,  but  the 
cold  was  excessive.  At  early  daybreak  of  the  third  day  they  con- 
tinued their  Journey  in  the  same  manner,  and,  while  stUl  at  some 
distance  fram  NUmberg,  the  unknown  took  the  clothes  hereafter 
mentioned  out  of  a  bundle  which  he  carried,  and  put  them  on 
Caspar  Hauser,  as  also  the  blue  stockings  off  his  own  feet ;  he  then 
exchanged  liats  with  him,  pulled  on  his  own  boots  again,  stocking- 
less  (they  appeared  much  better  boots  than  the  worn  ones  which 
ho,  (Caspar  Hauser,  had  on),  and  put  on  the  trousers  which  he 
had  worn  in  prison. 

"Thus  transformed,  they  continued  their  Journey;  their  foo<I, 
all  the  way,  was  the  same  as  that  which  Hauser  had  eaten  in 
prison ;  the  bread  consisting  of  a  large  loaf,  and  the  water  being 
contained  in  a  bottle  which  the  stranger  carried  in  his  pocket. 

"  The  unknown  took  pains,  on  the  road,  to  explain  to  him  what 
a  rosary,  which  he  had  given  him,  was,  and  to  teach  him  '  Chir 
Father,'  and  another  prayer,  neither  of  which  he  had  ever  he^rd 
before,  but  which  he  could  now  repeat.  Ho  also  spoke  to  him 
about  his  going  to  his  father  and  becoming  a  trooper,  which 
pleased  him  much. 

"  On  the  whole  way  they  never  entered  a  house,  but  passed  both 
houses  and  people ;  these  Caspar  is  naturally  unable  to  describe. 
The  unknown  hsA  enjoined  him  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  in  order  that  ho  ndght  walk  properly,  but  more  probably 
to  prevent  his  receiving  any  impression  of  surrounding  objects,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  hereafter;  this  he  strictly  com- 
plied with. 

"When  they  at  last  reached  Nfimberg,  which  the  unknown 
called  '  the  great  village,'  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  else- 
where referred  to,  and  gave  it  to  Caspar  Hauser,  with  instructions 
to  carry  it  to  the  groat  village,  and  there  show  it '  to  a  boy,'  who 
would  lead  him  further.  He  tlien  pointed  out,  repeatedly  and  mi- 
nutely, the  way  he  should  go  whon  left  alone,  and  promised,  as 
Hauser  showed  himself  unwilling  to  part  from  him,  to  follow 
shortly. 

"  Hauser  went,  as  directed,  straight  before  him,  reached  the 
town  gate  (he  does  not  remember  which  gate),  and,  probably, 
shortly  after  ac<.M>sted  the  citizen  who  showed  him  the  way." 

In  conclusion,  all  well-disposed  citizens  aro  called  upon 
to  use  every  effort  to  discoYor  the  perpetrator  of  the  hor- 
rible crime  thns  committed,  and  to  restore  its  victim  to 
the  birthright  of  whioh  he  had  been  so  fonlly  robbed. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  describes  himself  as  a  ]>oor 
lalK)rer,  with  ten  children,  and  states  that,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1812,  a  boy  had  l)een  left  with  him,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  ;  but,  being  unable  to  support 
him  any  longer,  he  now,  in  accordance  with  directions 
contained  in  a  paper  which  had  been  left  with  the  child 
h\  its  unknown  mother,  sent  him  to  Numberg  in  the 
hope  that  lie  would  be  received  as  a  cavalry  recruit. 

The  iuclosure  ran  thus: 

"The  ehild  is  already  bapthsed  by  the  name  of  Caspar;  you 
must  give  him  a  surname.  His  father  was  a  SchwOlischer,  and 
whon  he  is  seventeen  years  old  you  must  load  him  to  NQrnl>erg,  to 
the  Sixth  Regiment,  whore  his  father  was;  and  until  then  I  beg  of 
you  to  maintain  him.  He  was  born  in  1812.  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and 
cannot  8U[>i>nrt  him ;  his  father  is  dead." 

The  real  facts  of  his  finding  were  these  : 

Weickman  and  Beck,  shoemakers  by  trade,  were  gos- 
siping outside  their  workshops  in  the  UnxchliU-pUiU,  at 
Numberg,  on  Whit-Monday,  when  a  person  briskly  de- 
scending the  somewhat  steep  street  before  them,  called 
out,  "  Hi,  bo  J  I*'  and  as  he  drew  nearer,  asked  his  way  to 
the  Neitdknr  8ira$Ms.  Weickman,  whom  business  led  in 
that  direction,  offered  to  accompany  the  stranger,  who 
then  draw  a  latter  from  hia  pooket,  addressed  to  the 
captain  of  the  aeoond  troop  of  oaTalry  quartered  in  the 
town.     Not  knowing  this  officer's  address,  Weickman 
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proposed  that  tliej  show  it  at  the  guard-room  at  the 
Neuethor  (New  Gate),  whereupon  the  stranger  said,  **  New 
Gate— lately  buUt  ?" 

Weickman  explained  that  although  called  new,  the  gate 
was  old,  and  asked  the  joung  man  whether  ho  had  beeu 
in  Niimberg  before,  and  where  he  came  from  ? 

To  the  first  question  he  answered,  '*  Not  beforo  ;  first 
time."  To  the  second,  "From  Rogensberg"  (Ratifibou). 
Anked  whether  people  at  Begensburg  spoke  of  war,  ho 
repeated,  *'  War,  war,"  as  if  the  word  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing to  him. 

Arrived  at  the  guard-house,  the  stranger  resi>ectfnlly 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  corporal  on  duty,  and  handed  him 
the  letter,  whereupon  the  house  of  the  captain  was 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Weickman  saw  him  go  alone  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  then  left  him.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  court, 
this  witness  said  that  on  his  first  approach,  as  also  when 
accompanying  him  to  the  guard-room,  the  stranger  walked 
firmly  (fesUen  schritten)^  and  that  it  would  have  been  folly 
in  any  one  to  offer  to  supi>ort  him. 

Having  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  Captain  von 
Wossening,  the  stranger  rang  the  bell,  and,  on  the  door 
being  opened  by  a  servant,  produced  the  letter,  saying, 
"I  have  been  directed  to  this  house  ;  I  want  to  become  a 
trooper,  as  my  father  was  before  me.** 

He  seemed,  according  to  this  witness,  very  exhausted, 
and  pointed  to  his  feet,  as  if  in  pain.  He  was  accord- 
ingly led  into  the  stable,  where  he  lay  down  upon  the 
straw. 

On  being  offored  some  l>eer  and  meat,  he  rejected  it 
with  disgust,  but  took  bread  and  water  with  avidity.  He 
appeared  to  understand  everything  that  was  said  to  him, 
but  spoke  in  a  broken  way,  and  as  if  with  an  effort. 

He  told  the  witness  that  he  did  not  know  whence  he 
came,  that  he  had  traveled  night  and  day,  and  had  been 
carried  when  he  could  not  walk  ;  that  he  had  learnt  to 
rea<l  and  write,  and  had  crossed  the  frontier  every  day  to 
attend  a  school.  When  shown  the  horses  in  the  stables, 
ho  seemed  much  pleased,  and  remarked  that  there  had 
been  **five  such  where  he  came  from.** 

On  Captain  Wessening's  return  to  his  house,  toward 
evening,  the  stranger  was  fast  asleep  in  the  stable.  On 
being  roused  he  got  up,  and  approached  him  smiling, 
evidently  attracted  by  his  uniform,  and  saying,  as  he 
handled   his   sword -l>elt,  "Such  a  one  I  want   to  be." 

Being  asked  his  name,  he  rei)lied  that  his  foster-father 
had  told  him  always  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  to  say,  **  I 
don't  know,  your  honor  **  (Ener  Gnaden ),  at  the  same 
time  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Unable  to  make 
anything  of  him  or  of  the  letter  Ik^  had  brought,  the 
captain  lianded  him  over  to  the  police  authorities.  He 
seemed  sorry  to  leave  the  stables,  and  complained  of  pain 

in  the  feet. 

In  reply  to  questions,  the  witucsn  stated  that  llio 
stnxnpjer  struck  him  as  l)eing  a  healthy,  woll-fc<l,  decently 
clad  ]>easant  lad.  An  officer  in  Ca]>tain  Von  W^e8senini,'*s 
com}»any  remarked,  on  the  stranger  expressing  a  wish  to 
become  a  troox>er,  that  he  was  too  short  in  stature  for 
the  cavalry,  but  might  join  the  infantry,  whereupon  he 
ex  laimed,  '*  No,  no,  not  infantry.*' 

Taken  t^  the  police-office,  the  authorities  could  elicit 
no  replies  from  him  except.  "I  don't  know,"  in  the  broad, 
vul<?ar  dialect  of  the  upper  country.  Asked,  however, 
what  kind  of  bed  he  had  slept  on,  he  answered,  promptly, 
' '  Jftcobi  Fmfem"  (J&coVn  feathers,  a  slang  term  used  to 
denote  Btraw).  He  seemed  to  hnve  some  idea  of  money, 
but  could  not  diitingoish  the  difference  in  the  vdue  of 
eoioa 


On  one  of  the  officials  threatening  to  send  him  back  to 
the  woods  if  lie  continued  to  maintain  silence,  he  Bhowed 
great  terror,  and  cried,  **No,  no,  not  the  woods.'*  On 
this  occasion  he  again  ate  hret^d  and  drank  water  greedilj, 
but  rejecte<l  other  food,  fie  was  deeoiibed  as  looking 
heiilthj  and  well  nourished — ^with  tlie  general  appeacanoe 
of  one  who  had  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air. 

On  a  candle  being  brought  into  the  room  he  erinoed  no 
surprise  or  susoeptibilitj  to  the  lif^t,  and  on  a  pen  being 
placed  in  his  hand  with  the  reqneet  that  he  would  rign 
his  name,  he  approached  the  light,  and,  "holding  Ihe 
X>en  as  other  people  do,**  wrote  "Caspar  EEanaer.**  On 
being  asked  to  add  his  place  of  abode,  he  said,  "  nni  I 
dare  not  tell,**  and  when  pressed  on  this  point,  repaalad, 
**  I  don't  know.** 

He  passed  two  hours  in  this  room,  standing  the  wbala 
time,  and  one  of  the  officials  deposes  that  he  al  int 
thought  him  imbedle,  bat  soon  saw  reason  to  snapaot 
him  of  withholding  information  which  he  possesaed*  aaid 
of  practicing  imposture. 

His  examination  completed,  the  stranger  wae  oouteyad 
to  the  city  jaiL  He  was  very  exhansted,  but  in  a  dagr  or 
two  recovered,  and  was  able  to  walk  better. 

To  the  question  whence  he  came  he  answered,  **  From 
him  with  whom  I  have  always  been,  and  he  repeatedly 
requested  to  be  taken  home  (hnmufsisen). 

He  aildressed  all  persons  as  "boy,**  calle<l  all  animals 
(even  some  geese  that  he  saw),  horses,  and  knew  so  little 
of  natural  objects  that  on  a  lighted  candle  being  brought 
into  his  room  he  attempted  to  grasp  the  flame  with  hin 
fingers,  and  that  the  glare  made  him  blink  his  eyes, 
though  the  light  of  day  did  not  apx>ear  to  affect  then. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  appears 
to  have  made  extraordinary  prog^ress  in  his  powers  oJ 
speech  and  comprehension.  In  his  deposition  taken  in 
November,  1839,  he  furnishes  many  details  which  were 
not  within  his  experience  at  an  earlier  perioiL 

He  had  no  recollection  of  anything  anterior  to  his  in:- 
prisonment  in  the  cell,  which  he  described  as  from  six  to 
seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high  ;  thero 
he  had  passed  all  he  knew  of  his  life.  He  had  never  stood 
upright,  and  had  lived  in  complete  and  unvarying  dark- 
ness, so  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  light 
and  day.  He  had  never  seen  a  living  animal,  not  even  a 
mouse,  or  a  fly,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  a  sound,  and  when, 
after  his  arrival  at  Niimberg,  he  tirst  heard  thunder,  it 
alarmed  him  p^eatly. 

He  hail  alwavs  had  sufTicient  bread  to  eat,  but  fre- 
quently  suffered  from  thirst,  and  the  water  which  was 
provided  had  occasionally  a  j^fcnliar  anil  disagreeablo 
ta.ste.  On  these  cccasions  he  l»ecanie  very  sleepy  after 
drinking  it. 

As  he  was  always  cleanly  in  his  pei-son,  and  free  from 
vermin,  his  shirt — which  he  wore  over  his  trousers — musl 
have  been  periodically  changed,  and  his  hair  and  IkmIv 
kept  in  onler  and  washed  ;  but  as  he  was  not  con8<''<^n« 
of  these  things  being  done,  they  must  have  been  effected 
during  his  sleep,  when  his  food  also  was  provided,  for  he 
never  once  saw  it  brought  into  his  cell. 

He  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
davs  before  his  lil>eration  that  the  unknown  entered  hia 
cell ;  he  came  thre<'  times  in  all,  entering  from  behind  his 
back,  so  tliat  he  nevor  saw  his  face.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit  he  did  not  s}>eak.  but  taught  him  to  write 
by  placing  a  pencil  between  his  fingers  and  guiding  his 
hand  over  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon  a  low  stool.  He 
only  taught  him  to  write  Caspar  Hauser  and  the  letters  of 
the  alphal)et. 
1     On  his  second  visit  the  man  taught  him  to  speak  seyeial 
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the  subject  of  comment  throngbont  Europe  and  America. 
Among  otber  distingoisbed  persons,  Lord  Stanbope  (tbe 
fourth  earl)  conoeired  so  warm  an  interest  in  tbe  mys- 
terious stranger  that  be  determined  to  visit  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bis  x)ersonal  acquaintanoe. 

Lord  Stanbope  was,  perhaps,  one  of  tbe  last  persons 
whom  bis  friends  and  acquaintance  would  have  suspected 
of  becoming  tbe  victim  of  a  shallow  imposture.  He  was 
a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
whose  pursuits  in  public  life,  extensive  travel,  and  natur- 
ally qtdok  powers  of  perception,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  afford  him  peculiar  facilities  for  taking  a  just 
and  temperate  view  of  men  and  things.  Tet  we  find  such 
a  man  a  firm  believer  in  the  story  of  Caspar  Hauser  before 
he  could  possibly  have  bad  the  means  of  testing  its  au- 
thenticity. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  in  the  theory  of  Caspar's 
Hungarian  origin,  of  which  the  Government  pretended  to 
have  further  documentary  evidence.  Lord  Stanhope,  in 
July,  1881,  directed  Lieutenant  Hickel  to  proceed  to 
Hungary  to  investigate  certain  alleged  facts.  He  accord- 
ingly started,  accompanied  by  Caspar  ;  but  no  light  was 
obtained. 

Lord  Stanbope  finally  adopted  Caspar  Hauser,  and, 
toward  the  end  of  1831,  placed  him  under  tbe  care  of 
Meyer,  a  professor  of  Anspach,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  his  death.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Hickel 
was  transferred  from  Numberg  to  Anspach,  with  special 
instructions  to  watch  over  the  personal  safety  of  Caspar 
Hauser. 

The  fruitless  result  of  a  second  journey  to  Hungary 
seems  to  have  discouraged  Lord  Stanhope,  and  when 
Feuerbach  published  his  "  Example  of  a  Crime  against 
the  Life  of  a  Human  Soul,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  that  nobleman  returned  the  compliment  by 
submitting  to  Feuerbach  "Thirty  Crucial  Questions" 
upon  the  subject  of  Caspar's  narrative,  which  showed 
how  bis  confidence  in  bis  adopted  son  had  been  shaken. 

Caspar  Hauser  had  now  been  transformed  into  a  polite 
young  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  whom 
society  delighted  to  honor,  as  fashion  and  society  went  in 
in  those  parts.  His  early  habits  had  been  completely 
changed  ;  tbe  outward  forms  of  society  sat  easily  upon 
him,  and  tbe  semi-savage,  whose  only  food  had  been 
black  bread,  now  took  his  place  at  dinner-tables  and  criti- 
cised tbe  fiavor  of  dishes  with  tbe  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
To  one  taste  only  be  remained  faithful ;  he  drank  nothing 
but  water. 

Caspar  Hauser  was  now  beginning  to  become  a  com- 
monplace character.  At  this  juncture,  however,  a  com- 
munication reached  the  Bavarian  Government,  tliat  the 
Niimberg  foundling  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Baden,  he  being  tbe  eldest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles 
Frederic,  bom  in  1812,  and  reported  to  have  died  in  the 
same  year ;  but  who,  as  there  was  now,  it  was  alleged, 
proof  to  establish,  had  been  fraudulently  exchanged  for  a 
dying  child,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Leo])oLl,  who 
actually  succeeded. 

Feuerbach  strongly  upheld  the  truth  of  this  new  reve- 
latioo  ;  but,  though  Hickel  was  once  more  disjmtched 
upon  a  voyaf^e  of  discovery — this  time  to  Gotha — it  was 
with  the  usual  result. 

Once  more  Caspar  fell  into  eomparative  obscurity.  He 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  bad  ceased  to  occupy  men's 
minds,  and  although,  in  deference  to  Lord  Stanhope's 
wishes,  the  intention  of  apprenticing  him  to  a  trade  was 
not  persisted  in,  there  was  no  longer  a  prospect  of  his 
elertation  to  that  improved  social  position  to  which  he 
Jtifld  BO  ardently  aspired.    A  government  derkship  at  Ans- 


pach was  now  tbe  highest  prize  which  his  proficiency 
would  enable  him  to  attain. 

This  produced  a  change  in  his  habits.  Caspar  became 
moody  and  reserved,  frequently  shut  himself  up  alone  in 
his  room,  looking  the  door,  and  even  drawing  the'  blinds 
of  his  windows.  He  showed  himself  indifRerent  alike  to 
praise  and  censure,  neglected  his  studies,  and  seemed  to 
lose  interest  even  in  the  adornment  of  his  person. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14tb  of  December,  Caspar 
rushed  into  bis  tutor's  study,  with  every  expression  and 
gesture  of  terror,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  pointed 
to  his  left  side.  There  was  something  so  theatrical  in  his 
manner,  that  it  reminded  both  Meyer  and  his  wife  of  tbe 
action  of  the  dumb  girl  in  **  Masaniello,"  a  representation 
of  which  they  had  all  three  lately  attended.  It  turned 
out  that  Caspar  had  been  wounded.  After  a  time  he  ex- 
claimed, in  broken  sentences  :  '*  Man — gardens — knifed— 
gave  me  purse — stabbed — ran  away — purse  lying  there  !" 
The  latter  words  he  repeated  frequently,  and  urged 
Meyer  to  accompany  him  to  the  gardens  to  recover  the 
purse.  They  actually  proceeded  on  tbe  way  ;  but,  fearing 
that  his  pupil  might  be  seriously  injured,  Meyer  in- 
structed the  police  to  examine  the  scene  of  the  attack, 
while  they  returned  home  and  sent  for  medical  assistance. 

The  surgical  examination  established  that  Caspar  had 
received  a  wound  outwardly  an  inch  in  length  and  four 
inches  deep,  upon  the  left  side,  a  little  below  the  breast- 
bone— which,  though  it  had  produced  much  nervous  ir- 
ritability in  the  patient,  did  not,  at  first,  appear  danger- 
ous. A  silk  purse  was  found  on  the  spot  indicated,  con- 
taining a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written  in  pencil, 
and  in  inverted  characters  : 

"  I  come  from    .    .    . 
The  Bavarian  frontier    •    .    . 
on  the  river    .    .    • 
I  will  tell  you  the  name.  M.  L.  0." 

Caspar*s  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  a  stranger,  dressed  like  a  laboring  man, 
had  accosted  him  in  the  street,  saying  that  the  courts 
gardener  would  be  glad  to  show  him  the  artesian  wells  at 
X)lay  if  he  would  meet  him  in  tbe  public  gardens  at  three 
o'clock ;  that  he  accordingly  went  there,  and  that  on 
passing  a  shrubbery  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and 
wearing  a  slouched  hat,  a^) preached  him,  and,  holding 
out  a  purse  with  one  band,  with  the  other  stabbed  him  in 
the  side  ;  that  he  dropped  the  purse,  and  ran  home. 

In  subsequent  statements  these  details  varied  ;  but  al- 
though no  one  bad  hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  wound  was 
self-infiicted,  he  voluntarily  defended  himself  against  such 
a  charge,  declaring  emphatically  :  '*  I  did  not  do  it  my- 
self." It  is  also  noteworthy  that  although  he  professed 
not  to  have  known  the  contents  of  the  purse  which  he  had 
seized  and  dropped,  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  a  paper 
contained  in  it,  and  words  written  upon  it  in  pencil. 
How  came  he  to  know  this  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  December  dangerous 
symptoms  set  in,  and  toward  mid -day  lus  state  was  pro- 
nounced hopeless. 

Morbidly  sensitive  as  he  had  always  shown  himself  to 
the  slightest  pain,  even  such  as  a  cut  finger,  be  bore  his 
sufferings,  which  must  have  been  acute,  without  a 
murmur,  and  only  showed  impatience  or  irritation  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject.  He  had  repeated  fainHng 
fits,  and  was  at  times  delirious,  but  in  the  intervals  re- 
covered his  full  consciousness  and  intelligence.  Toward 
nightfall  he  remarked  that  he  felt  faint  and  weak,  and 
would  soon  depart  from  this  life  of  sin  (Leuter  leben). 

He   occamonftlly  repeated   Scriptural  texts,  withoiiil 
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maoh  appropriateuess,  and  ou  the  olergymaa  expressing 
a  hope  tiiat  he  had  no  ill-will  to  any  one,  he  said  :  "  Why 
ihould  I  ?    No  one  has  done  me  any  harm. " 

His  last  words  were,  ''Weary,  weary,  I  must  go  on  a 
long  journey,"  and,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  he  died 
without  a  sbmggle — died  and  made  no  sign — a  cheat  and 
a  hypocrite  to  the  last. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  contradictions  in  his  narra- 
tiye,  coupled  with  its  inherent  improbabilities,  and  his 
character  for  duplicity,  should  have  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  his  death  had  been  self-inflicted,  and  upon  this  point 
the  surgeons  employed  to  conduct  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination were  required  to  report 

While  one  of  these  considers  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  pointed  to  assassination  rather  than  suicide,  the 
other  contended  that,  although  the  nature  of  the  wound 
admitted  of  either  theory,  he  inclined  strongly  to  the 
latter,  upon  moral  grounds. 

Both  agreed  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  with  a 
pointed,  double-edged  weapon,  by  a  downward  blow,  and 
was  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

The  utter  inability  of  the  police  to  find  the  most  remote 
trace  of  the  assassin,  in  a  small  community  where  the 
acriyal  of  a  stranger  was  always  the  subject  of  observation 
and  remark,  and  the  fact  that  though  many  persons  were 
in  and  about  the  public  gardens,  not  one  had  seen  a  man 
answering  to  the  description  given  by  Caspar,  raised  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  suicide, 
which  was  strengthened  by  a  statement  made  by  Meyer 
that  Caspar  Hauser  had,  within  a  few  days  of  his  death, 


employed  himself  in  destroying  a  number  of  priTato 
letters  and  papers,  which  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  care- 
fully preserved  ;  and  further,  that  the  paper  found  in  the 
purse  corresponded  with  that  which  he  ordinarily  used 
for  his  exercises,  and  was  folded  in  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  fold  his  billets.  The  hand- 
writing, also,,  although  the  characters  were  reversed  for 
purposes  of  disguise,  strongly  resembled  his  own. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  against  Caspar,  however, 
must  be  sought  in  his  own  character.  Dr.  Meyer  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  wound  was  self-inflicted, 
although  he  hesitates  to  assert  that  it  was  intended  to 
result  in  death.  He  had  become  dissatisfied  with  liis 
position.  Notoriety  and  social  success  were  to  him 
more  important  than  life  itself. 

There  can  scarcely  now  remain  a  doubt  in  any  rational 
and  impartial  mind  but  that  Caspar  Hauser  had  attained 
his  notoriety  by  the  &.brication  of  a  series  of  fables,  and 
the  systematic  practice  of  falsehood  and  deception.  But, 
while  we  may  safely  affirm  that  he  was  not  what  he  re- 
presented himself  to  be,  we  are  only  able  to  conjecture 
what  he  actually  was,  as  to  his  origin  or  his  motives,  tlie 
story  of  his  Ufe,  or  the  ^ts  relating  to  his  death. 

A  generation  has  passed  away  since,  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  many  hundred  mourners,  the  son  of 
Niimberg  was  laid  in  his  grave,  but  the  lapse  of  time  has 
thrown  no  light  upon  the  mystery.  The  words  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone  thirty -three  yean  ago  are  still  appro- 
priate, for  to-day,  aa  then,  it  may  be  said  of  Caspar 
Hauser — Ignota  noHvitcu^  occuUa  mors. 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S  WELL. 


ISEBB  lived  a  wife  at  Usher's  Well, 
And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she ; 

Bho  had  throe  stout  and  stalwart  sons, 
And  sent  them  o'er  the  soo. 

7%ey  had  na  been  a  week  from  hor, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 
When  word  came  to  the  carllne  wife 

That  her  three  sons  wore  gane. 

They  had  na  been  a  week  from  hor, 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  word  came  to  the  carline  wifn 

That  hor  sons  she'd  never  see. 

"  I  wish  the  wind  may  never  ceaf^o, 

Nor  freshet  in  the  flood, 
Till  my  throe  sons  como  hamo  to  mo 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood  1" 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  aro  lang  and  mirk. 

The  carlino's  wife's  three  sons  cam*  hamo, 
And  their  hats  wore  o'  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  any  sheugh ; 
But  at  the  gates  of  Paradise 

That  birk  grow  fair  enough. 

•*  Blow  up  the  Are  now,  maidens  mine, 
Bring  water  from  the  well  I 


For  a'  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 
Binoa  my  thiee  sons  are  welL" 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed. 

She's  made  it  lai^  and  wide; 
And  she's  taken  her  mantle  her  about. 

Bat  down  at  the  bedside. 

Op  then  crow  the  red,  red  cock. 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray; 
The  oldest  to  the  youngest  said; 

*'  'Tis  time  we  were  away. 

"  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide ; 

Gin  we  be  missed  oUt  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide." 

*•  Lie  still,  lio  still  a  little  wee  while, 

Lio  still  but  if  we  may; 
Qin  my  mother  should  miss  us  when  she  wakes, 

Bho'U  go  mad  ore  it  bo  day." 

O  it's  they've  ta'en  their  mother's  mantle. 

And  they've  hung  it  on  a  pin; 
O  lang  may  ye  hing,  my  mother's  mantle, 

Ere  ye  hap  us  again  I 

Fare  ye  weol,  my  mother  dear, 
Farewoel  to  bam  and  byre! 
And  fare  ye  wool,  the  bonny  lass 
That  kindles  my  mother's  Are. 


THE    FATAL    CHAMBER. 

By  Nathan  D.  Urner. 


It  was  the  quaintest  and  most  picturesque  old  house  in 
the  picturesque  old  town  of  St  Aubin,  as  we  will  call  it ; 
and  yet  the  workmen  were  carrying  out  its  antique  fumi- 
taxe  and  removing  the  railing  from  about  the  narrow 


little  front  garden,  preparatory  to  pulling   down    the 
house. 

A  crowd  of  idlers  irere  anticipating  the  demolition  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  interest  produced  by  suck  «dl. 
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Avitli  n  narrow  landing,  and  a  uieLe  at  the  side,  in  \('bicli 
tliero  was  a  bronze  image  supporting  a  massive  cande- 
labra. 

•*  Tlus  is  tbe  ebamber  tbat  bas  caused  mr  misfortune," 
gravely  remarked  tbe  proprietor,  admitting  bis  visitors 
into  tbe  last -mentioned  apai'tment,  and  fidgeting  nerv- 
ously as  tbcy  calmly  seated  tbemselves  and  surveyed 
tbe  interior  witb  mingled  interest,  curiosity  and  approval 

It  was  a  beautiful  room,  in  its  proportions  at  least,  and 
tiio  one  large,  deep-set  window,  overlooking  close-pent 
fcardons  and  buddled  bousetops  to  tbe  green,  ligbtly- 
wooded  suburbs,  witb  tbe  peaceful  river  meandering 
bri^jflitly  in  tbeir  midst,  presented  tbe  only  desirable  view 
tbat  was  obtainable  from  tbe  bouse,  wbicb  was  closely 
iTowded  by  an  old  cbapel  upon  one  side,  massive  frown- 
ing tenements  upon  tbe  otber,  and  tbe  rear,  witb  mere 
ai)()logies  of  intersecting  yards  and  areas,  and  by  tbe  over- 
banging  of  tbe  lofty  old  bouses  on  tbe  oi)posite  side  of 
be  narrow  street  upon  wbicb  it  fronted. 

Indeed,  all  tbe  old  and  picturesque  portion  of  St.Aubin 
was  of  tbis  cramped,  fortress-like  and  mediivval  cbai-acter, 
wbilo  tbe  modern  town,  on  tbe  opi)osito  side  of  tbe  little 
river,  bad  tbe  api>earance  of  a  livelier  age  and  a  diflfercnt 
order  of  society. 

Tbe  walls  liad  l>een  refitted  in  ratber  fantastical  taste 
during  tbe  past  decade  or  two  ;  tbe  four  walls,  witb  tbe 
exception  of  tbe  woodwork,  were  papered  witb  ricb  green- 
floss  paper,  intersected  witb  foliated  gilding,  and  tbe 
ceiling  liad  been  stained  of  a  brilliant  pink  or  rose-color. 

Tbe  latter  was  ako  ricbly  car\'ed  in  the  centre,  witb 
tbe  indistinct  lines  of  wbat  bad  once  been  a  square  open- 
ing or  ti*ap,  near  tbe  wall  separating  it  from  tbe  adjoining 
clmrcb  edifice. 

Tbe  funiituro  was  tbat  of  a  formal  state  bedcbamber  of 
tbe  olden  time. 

ISIademoiselle  Tulio  made  some  commonplace  remarks 
of  genei-al  api)roval  as  sbe  seated  berself  a  little  wearily 
at  tbe  window,  wbilo  tbe  doctor  lolled  at  ease  in  a  neigb- 
Imring  armcbair,  witb  tbe  self-satisfied  cbuckle  of  an 
artb:oologist  in  bis  element. 

*'Xow,  monsieur,"  said  tbe  latter,  **  wbile  wo  are  look- 
\\v^  about  us,  oblige  us  witb  tbe  entire  bistory  of  tbe 
fatalitv  tbat  bas  attended  tbLs  cbaml>cr.  Heai-sav  bas 
already  acquaints  me  witb  something  of  it,  as  you  are 
awjiro.  but  mademoiselle  bas  beard  nothing  in  detail  as 
vet." 

• 

**  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  then,"  said  Monsieur 
('oudron,  also  seating  himself,  and  sj^eaking  with  an  air  of 
reluctance  tliat  did  not  desert  bim  during  bis  recital. 
"Tbe  property  came  into  my  possession,  from  a  noble 
but  improveiisbed  family,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Even 
before  tbat  tbis  chamber  bad  obtained  a  shade  of  the 
evU  I'cimtation  which  has  since  gi-own  and  darkened 
around  it,  several  invalids  having  died  in  it,  one  after 
another,  in  a  few  yeai*s'  space,  of  a  mysterious  and  linger- 
ing disease.  But  of  this  I  knew  or  cared  but  little,  as  I 
am  not  suiierstitions.  Yon  would  not  take  me  to  be  so 
from  my  api>earance,  now,  would  you  ?" 

•*  Heaven  forbid  !"  murmured  Mademoiselle  Julie,  en- 
couragingly. 

Dr.  Martlet  only  grinned  and  nodded  his  head. 

*•  However,  I  was  in  for  my  share  in  the  chamber's 
fatality  pretty  soon,"  continued  the  proprietor.  *•  I  came 
to  live  here  directly  after  making  the  purchase,  and  soon 
nrtor  my  marriage.  Two  years  later  my  beloved  wife 
died,  in  her  second  confinement,  in  this  very  room.  Then 
my  sister,  y0^iS9^'^  to  keep  honse  for  me  and  nnrse  my 
iiio|]ierles9;:tbikb.in9ii»ted  upon  ocenpying  tbis  room, 
o%en  alter  Ler  little  charge,  mr  beloved  and  only  child, 


Adolphe,  had  fiillen  out  of  yonder  window  and  broken 
his  neck  ux>on  the  stones  below.  Ah,  it  was  too  horri- 
ble !" 

Monsieur  Condron  applieil  his  handkerchief  to  bis 
eyes,  and  remained  silent  for  several  moments  before  con- 
tinuing. 

"  Though  by  no  means  superstitious,  I  grew  to  bate 
tbe  room  from  that  hour,  and  was  disposed  to  wall  it  up, 
but  Chlotilde,  my  sister,  would  not  bear  of  it.  She  was 
already  in  a  decline,  poor  soul  !  and  her  constant  occu- 
pancy of  tbis  apartment,  together  with  brooding  over  her 
past  life,  wbicb  had  been  full  of  dLsa2iix)intment,  seemed 
to  hasten  th6  end.  A  profound  melancholy  develoixnl 
into  actual  insanity,  which  was  only  relieved  by  death, 
after  a  compulsory,  but  not  cruel,  confinement  of  two 
years  within  these  walls.  I  should  have  mentioned  tbat 
my  wiTj  was  also  delirious  for  sevei*al  days  prior  to  her 
death.     Ali !" 

There  was  another  application  of  the  handkerchief, 
after  wbicb  tbe  narmtor  took  on  a  much  livelier  air  as  he 
branched  ofi*  into  misfortunes  of  a  less  home-like  nature. 

"  Though  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you 
once  more,  my  friends,  tbat  I  have  not  a  grain  of  sui>er- 
stition  in  my  composition,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I 
ceased  dwelling  in  the  house  after  these  strange  coin- 
cidences. I  was  simply  disgusted,  and  the  house,  but 
esx>ecially  tbis  chamber,  was  rajudly  losing  its  good  char- 
acter ;  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  renting  it  to  Monsieur 

L ,  who  opened  it  as  a  lodging-house  for  the  students 

of  the  neighboring  university.  His  first  tenant  of  this 
room  was  a  love-sick,  despondent  Alsatian,  who  con- 
cluded his  occupancy  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  by 
blowing  out  his  brains. 

**  The  following  year  another  tenant,  who  had  Mlcd  to 
pass  his  examination  at  the  university,  did  the  same.  Are 
you  horrified,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  A  little,  but  still  more  interested.  I  pray  yon  go  on,'* 
said  Mademoiselle  Julie,  who  ha<l,  nevertheless,  grown 
quite  pale. 

"  If  you  were  strangers,"  said  Monsieur  Condron, 
fmnkly,  *'I  should  hesitate  about  entering  upon  this 
ti-agic  enumeration,  tbat  could  not  but  injure  my  pro- 
perty ;  but,  as  the  doctor  is  doubtless  already  acquainted 
witb  many  of  the  details,  I  am  deprived  of  tbe  temptation 
to  dissimulate.  The  then  landlord.  Monsieur  L ,  be- 
came alarmed,  declared  that  no  one  should  sleep  in  the 
room  again,  and  made  it  a  storing-room  for  fnmitnre. 

*'  One  morning,  one  of  the  waiters,  a  half-witted  but 
honest  fellow,  upon  being  WTongfully  charged  with  theft 
by  one  of  the  lodgers,  mounted  to  this  room  and  hanged 

himself.     This   led  Monsieur  L to  relinquish  the 

building,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do,  having  refused  to 
take  a  lease,  and  merely  hired  it  by  the  quarter. 

'*  His  successor  was  unfortunate,  and  soon  retired.  It 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  druggist,  who  fitted  up  the 
first  floor  for  his  shop,  and  heard  the  story  of  the  iifttal 
chamber  with  indifference,  though  upon  his  irile  it  made 
a  great  impression.  She  shunned  it  to  the  extent  of  pass- 
ing much  of  her  time  in  another  room,  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  on  the  next  floor  below,  which  t^e  droggiBt  finally 
discovered  to  be  also  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  his  head 
clerk.  Madame  and  the  clerk  eloped,  after  robbing  the 
till,  upon  which  the  poor  draggist  took  aaenormouB  dose 
of  poison,  and  made  his  way  to  this  chamber  to  die. 

''This  happened  but  a  year  ago,  and,  as  the  plaoe  had 
been  growing  steadily  obnoxious,  the  townspeople  toae 
against  me,  and  demanded  its  demolition.  I  Iwig^Hl  at 
them.  But,  with  the  stupid  mnuieipal  antlioiUhi  to 
help  them,  they  have  vanqudshed  me.    Tho  inapt 
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Ix'eu  iafluenced  to  order  the  removal  of  tlie  bouse  ou  the 
l)k>a  that  it  is  uusafe,  though  every  oue  kuo^vs  that  it  is 
able  to  hist  two  more,  as  it  has  already  outlasted  the 
three  past,  centuries.  But  of  course  an  excuse  was 
necessary  ;  it  would  not  do  for  the  government  to  give  in 
to  a  superstition." 

**So,  that  is  all,  monsieur  ?■'  said  Dr.  Martlet,  interro- 
gatively, as  he  briskly  got  upon  his  feet. 

**  Mon  DicH  !  is  it  not  enough,  monsieur  ?'* 

**Perhai)s  so;  but  if  the  list  were  enlarged  it  would 
not  obviate  the  genei-al  explanation  which  I  have  dis- 
covered for  the  entire  fatality  that  has  hovered  over  this 
apartment,"  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully.  "The  explana- 
tion is  obvious.  In  the  fii-st  place  let  me  recapitulate. 
The  fotality  is  covered  by  ten  deaths,  so  far  as  wo  know  ; 
namely,  those  of  three  invalids,  who  successively  pass 
away  by  mysterious  and  lingering  disease ;  that  of  your 
lamented  wife,  death  during  confinement,  accomi>anied 
by  delirium  ;  that  of  your  adorable  Adolphe,  by  sheer 
accident,  growing  out  of  the  natural  exuberance  of  infan- 
tile spirits,  most  likely,  which  x)uts  it  outside  the  i)ale  of 
our  consideration  in  this  connection  ;  that  of  your  charm- 
ing but  much  disappointed  sister,  death  i>receded  by 
melancholia  and  insanity ;  and  four  others,  all  suicides, 
which  also  argues  attendant  insanity,  for  our  best  authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  no  perfectly  sane  mind  wUl  accept 
the  promptings  to  self-destruction.  Now  let  me  explain 
by  putting  certain  questions,  and  answering  them  myself. 
\\liy  has  this  room  been  so  persistently  sought  after  in 
spite  of  its  bad  reputation  ?  Does  not  the  question  sug- 
Bgest  the  reply  ?  It  is  in  every  respect  a  desirable  room  ; 
it  is  lofty,  spacious,  airy,  and  fi*om  its  window  is  obtain- 
able the  only  view  not  circumscribed  by  grimy  chimney- 
l>ots,  beetling,  overhanging  facades,  or  cramped,  stale- 
smelling  areas.  Good  !  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  and  lingering  deaths,  and  perhaps  the  accele- 
ration of  some  of  the  others  ?    Look  !'* 

Tho  doctor  x>aused  to  rub  the  wall  with  the  rounded 
crook  of  his  walking-stick,  so  that  a  fine  green  dust  was 
loosened  from  the  thick-flossed  pai>er-hanging,  and  floated 
out  into  the  air,  causing  him  to  sneeze  violently. 

**\Vhat  is  that,  eh?  Arsenic T*  he  almost  shouted. 
"WTiy,  the  mysterious  deaths  were  nothing  more  than 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  against  which  the  intelligent 
medical  fraternity  is  just  beginnmg  to  crusade  in  earnest. 
So!" 

"I  never  thought  of  that  before," said  Monsieur  Cou- 
dron,  with  an  ax)pearance  of  great  relief,  notwithstanding 
his  repudiation  of  sni)er8titious  tendencies,  while  the 
triumph  of  Dr.  Martlet  was  reflected  upon  Mademoiselle 
Julc's  delicate  face. 

**So,  through  the  intervention  of  a  natural  and  most 
pernicious  cause,  we  decrease  the  fatal  list  of  ten  by  at 
least  four — three  by  arsenic  and  one  by  accident.  Six 
remain — one  accouc1i«ment,  one  insane  2)atient  and  four 
madmen— commonly  called  suicides — leaving  the  first  to 
stand  on  record  as  tiie  only  legitimate  indictment  against 
the  good  name  of  this  innocent  chamber  in  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years— and  how  many  bedchambers  remain  a 
quarter  of  a  century  without  at  least  one  death  between 
their  walls  ?  And  is  not  a  sufficient  natural  cause  appar- 
ent for  the  remainder  ?  If  not,  look  above  your  heads, 
and  tell  me  the  color  of  the  ceiling." 

"  Pink,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Julie,  looking  up. 

''Bed,'*  observed  Monsieur  Condron,  elevating  his 
eyes. 

''  Whioliever  yon  please,  so  long  as  it  is  the  fhintic  hne^ 
the  rsTing-mad  eolor,  snpexinduoing  insanity  from  melan- 
«baltta  and  sHmnlating  mapinoal  fnry  where  insanity  al- 


ready exists— the  color  which  of  all  others  is  shunnrd 
the  most  in  every  intelligently  conducted  insano  asylum,''' 
cried  Martlet,  triumphantly.  **  So  the  snicidoa  a:*»  zj> 
counted  for  as  naturally  as  were  the  mysterious  deaths, 
and  your  deeply  wronged,  much-maligned  room  stands 
fairly  acquitted  of  every  charge  of  fatality  brought  against 
it  excejit  one,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  than  shared,  ^>a7'//- 
ceps  crimints,  by  every  well-conducted  family  bedcliam- 
ber  in  France.  Monsieur,  I  will  rescue  your  house  from 
an  unrighteous  doom.  I  will  enlarge  upon  these  expla- 
nations I  have  offered,  and  not  only  send  them  to  Mon- 
sieur Choauviteau,  but  have  them  printed  in  the  papers 
for  i)ublic  vindication.  All  I  ask  in  return  is  a  lease  of 
one  year  at  seven  hundred  francs,  and  your  promise  to 
refit  this  apartment  in  accordance  with  my  Julie's  taste, 
which  I  know  will  demand  a  more  subdued  tint  for  the 
ceiling,  and  less  injurious  material  for  the  walls.** 

"With  all  my  heart  I"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Coudron, 
whose  si^irits  had  been  brightening  during  the  whole  of 
these  ingenious  explanations,  however  open  to  question 
they  might  have  been  on  the  part  of  a  less  interested  list- 
ener. **  The  rent  you  mention  is  less  than  I  have  ever 
received ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  the  reduction  if  you 
can  restore  the  good  name  of  the  house.  I  will  put  tho 
workmen  off  for  the  remainder  of  the  w^eek,  and  do  you, 
in  the  meantime,  see  the  insi>ector,  who  resides  in  tho 
next  town,  but  a  few  miles  away.  Ah,  ha  !  but  it  will  be 
a  good  joke  to  save  my  i)roperty  and  defy  these  stupid 
townspeoj^le  at  the  same  time  !" 

This  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Not  only  did  the  inspector  consent  to  withdraw  hLs  con- 
demnation of  the  building,  but  the  neighbors  were  at 
least  temporarily  mollified,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Martlet,  respecting  the  causes  of  the  sin- 
gular fatality  that  had  attended  the  one  chamber  for  so 
many  years  was  so  widely  copied  in  the  public  print  as 
to  give  rise  to  much  comment  and  discussion,  and  occa- 
sion more  than  one  curious  visit  from  distant  parts  to  the 
picturesque  little  house  of  St.  Aubin,  which  had  been  re- 
fitted as  promised,  and  then  token  i)ossession  of  by  tho 
doctor  and  Ids  household. 

Indeed,  the  property  rather  appreciated  in  value  than 
otherwise  ;  whereas,  before,  it  was  scarcely  worth  more 
than  its  material  and  the  ground  it  occupied. 

The  landlord  was  delighted  and  the  tenant  in  good 
humor.  The  latter  at  once  fitted  up  tho  lower  floor  as  a 
sort  of  museum  of  curiosities,  the  collection  of  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  chief  occui)ation  of  his  life,  and 
lived  quietly  in  the  upi>er  rooms  with  lus  daughter  and 
one  servant,  a  taciturn  and  rather  mysterious  old  woman, 
who  came  to  them  from  no  one  knew  where. 

Even  the  out-of-date,  sleepy  little  town  of  St.  Aubin  rc- 
si)onded  occasionally,  now  and  then,  to  the  great  pulsa- 
tions of  excitement  that  were  throbbing  from  the  heart  of 
rnincc. 

Only  a  few  montlis  had  elapsed  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  communistic  rule  in  Paris,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
still  palpitating  wounds  inflicted  by  Germany,  the  newly- 
recognized  (Government  was  chiefly  occupied  in  hunting 
the  conquered  rebels  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  tho 
other,  and  rushing  such  as  could  be  seized  through  tlio 
mockery  of  tribunals  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 

Many  of  the  communists  were  captured  in  Normandy 
while  dLulking  coastward  in  the  desperate  hope  of  reach- 
ing Eng^d ;  and  even  St  Aubin,  though  pennitted  to 
rest  in  comparative  peace  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Germans,  was  treated  to  an  occasional  sensation  as  this  or 
that  wolf-leader  was  run  to  earth  in  thi^  «QXs<Q:!^ok>  ^st 
among  tbe  diiapvajiJ^AiSL  «EA\ttJl-T^s2«M5^  V^^w«»  %sA.\«*« 
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the  poor  victim  were    moving   in   indistinct,   confused 

R2>eech. 

**AVbat  does  lie  say  ?'*  cried  the  sergeant,  dropping 
upon  one  knee,  and  bending  eagerly  forward. 

"Very  little,  and  lie  will  speak  no  more,"  replied  the 
doctor,  who  had  pressed  his  eara  close  to  the  faltering 
lips,  but  now  quickly  arose  from  the  inanimate  body. 

"  But  what  did  he  say  ?'*  demanded  the  sergeant, 
Btomlv. 

« 

**  Morel V  some  confused  words,  to  the  effect  tliat  he 
was  alone,  his  companion  having  effected  his  escape  across 
the  river  earlier  in  the  evening,**  replied  Martlet,  in  hur- 
ried, hesitating  tones,  as  though  secretly  much  agitated. 
*'But  here  are  your  fellow-soldiers,  who  can,  doubtless, 
testify  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  last  words.  *' 

The  other  man-hunters,  with  their  leader  at  their  head, 
now  came  out  of  the  chai^el  empty-handed,  except  for 
their  weapons  and  torches,  and  with  doubt  and  disai>- 
l^ointment  written  upon  their  faces. 

**  The  fellow  probably  sj)oke  the  truth,**  said  the  officer, 
when  the  dying  words  of  the  communist  had  been  re- 
ported to  him  ;  **  but  we  must  still  place  the  townspeople 
on  the  lookout,  while  we  scour  the  country  for  Gaultier, 
since  he  may  still  be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  ** 

**  Then  Gaultier  is  the  one  who  has  esca2)ed  ?'*  ques- 
tioned jNIonsieur  Coudron,  who  had  followed  the  crowd 
ni>on  liis  tenant's  heels. 

**  Yes,  monsieur,  and  the  worst  of  the  dangerous  pair,'* 
said  the  lieutenant.  **I  know  this  to  be  Fierrolles,  be- 
cause he  was  mv  fellow-ca<let  before  the  war.  The  two 
were  cousins,  ot  brothei*s-in-law,  I  have  been  told  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  bosom-friends  and  twin  devils 
throughout.** 

Some  of  the  soldiei-s  carried  away  the  body  of  Fier- 
rolles, and  the  crowd  quickly  dispersed  as  the  rest  fell  in 
line  and  moved  away  with  the  lieutenant  at  their  head. 

Monsieur  Coudron  turned  to  bid  good-night  to  his 
tenant,  but,  finding  that  the  doctor  had  retreated  into  his 
house,  he  hastened  after  the  soldiers,  as  there  were  certain 
suspicions  in  his  mind  which  ho  wished  to  lay  before  the 
officer  ;  for,  much  as  Monsieur  Coudron  esteemed  his 
new  tenant,  that  esteem  would  have  been  but  a  straw  op- 
))osed  to  the  horrified  fervor  with  which  he  hated,  loathed 
and  detested  La  Commune. 

The  days  slipped  away  very  smootldy  and  uneventfully 
for  some  time  after  that.  Dr.  Mai-tlet  opened  a  botanical 
drug-store  in  connection  with  his  museum,  where  he  did 
a  quiet,  esthetic  sort  of  business,  frequently  receiving 
visits  from  strangei-s,  perhaj)s  attracted  thither  by  his 
curious  collections  as  much  as  anything  else. 

Dame  Pinchez,  as  the  old  servant  was  called,  came  and 
went  upon  the  simple  errands  incidental  to  the  require- 
ments of  her  enii)loyers  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as 
to  render  the  gossips  rather  tolerant  of  her  cat-like  tread, 
her  mysterious  manner,  and  her  strange,  staring  face, 
whose  dull  white  implacability  every  one  was  at  first 
sure  must  be  the  tombstone  of  so  much  secrecy  and  dark 
liiiowledge. 

Mademoiselle  Julie,  after  remaining  shut  uj:)  for  a  fort- 
night after  the  strange  publicity  of  her  nervousness  or 
over\\TOught  sensitiveness,  on  the  evening  of  Fierrolles^ 
death,  had  then  occasionally  reappeared  at  the  windows 
or  on  the  streets,  so  changed  for  the  l)etter  in  every  re- 
Rl>ect  as  to  promi^t  general  and  agreeable  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  neighbors. 

**  //«  hien  !  but  the  air  of  the  fatal  chamber  agrees  with 
mademoiselle  wonderfully,"  said  the  little  bake- woman, 
'whose  shop  was  directly  opposite.  ''She  is  no  longer 
laded  and  worn." 


**  It  must  be  the  young  artist  on  the  next  street  who 
sends  her  bouquets  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  walks 
with  her  in  the  evening,*'  said  another  woman.  *'  At  any 
rate,  her  youth  and  beauty  have  come  back  again.** 

''She  cares  little  for  the  artist,  but  only  her  books  and 
studies,*'  said  another  of  the  bake-woman's  gossips,  a 
seamstress,  whose  window  overlooked  the  rear  of  Mart- 
let's house.  **  They  say  she  fitted  up  the  fatal  chamber 
like  a  fairy  bower,  though  an  outsider  can  never  get  a 
glimpse  of  its  interior.  Night  and  day,  even  in  this  warm 
weather,  the  heavy  curtains  are  always  drawn ;  and  she 
must  read  far  into  the  night  Her  light  is  always  burn- 
ing when  I  i^ut  out  mine  to  retire. " 

"She  is  brave  to  dwell  in  such  a  room,"  said  Dame 
Didot,  the  bakewoman,  *'  and  I  think  her  father  a  worthy 
man.  But  it  is  strange  tliat  Monsieur  Coudron  has  ceased 
his  visits.  At  one  time  he  was  there  eveiy  day,  and  could 
never  have  done  i>raising  the  doctor  for  /<?«  e:r plications, 
which  he  made  j^ublic  concerning  the  death-room,  as  I 
shall  always  call  it.     Fudge,  I  say." 

"I  thought  Coudron  was  smitten  at  first,"  said  the 
seamstress  ;  **but  mademoiselle  may  have  proved  as  in- 
sensible to  his  maturity  as  they  say  her  old  father  has 
l)roved  to  more  youthful  cap-setting  on  your  part,  dame. " 

**They  are  meddlers  and  fools  who  say  anything  of  the 
kind  !"  cried  the  little  shopwoman,  with  an  angry  blush. 

But,  nevertheless.  Dame  Didot  evidently  thought  quite 
enough  of  Doctor  Martlet  to  call  him  into  her  shop 
sevei-al  days  after  the  above  conversation,  and  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  piece  of  valuable  information — to  the 
effect  that  a  stranger,  whom  she  suspected  of  being  a 
Government  si>y,  had  rented  a  small  room  above  her 
shop  a  few  weeks  before,  from  which  she  was  sure  he  was 
constantly  watching  the  doctor's  house  ;  while  another 
stranger  had  hired  an  apartment  next  to  the  eyrie  of 
Ninon,  the  seamstress,  doubtless  to  keep  the  rear  of  the 
same  j^lace  under  like  supervision. 

*'Nay  ;  rather  say  they  are  thieves,  with  designs  upon 
my  rare  collections,"  said  Martlet,  with  a  heavy  laugh  ; 
and,  thanking  the  woman  for  her  kind  intentions,  he  had 
stumped  along  on  his  way,  flourishing  his  quaintly  carved 
walking-stick  in  his  usually  cheerful  and  energetic 
manner. 

But  the  dame  noticed  that  thereafter  he  was  less  at  his 
door  and  windows,  while  Ninon  repoi*ted  additional  jeal- 
ousy in  the  exjiression  of  mademoiselle's  window-blinds. 
♦  *♦*#♦ 

It  must  have  been  six  weeks  after  this,  and  it  was  well 
into  the  cheerless  Winter  weather,  and  toward  the  close  of 
another  lowering  day,  there  was  a  second  incursion  of 
soldiers  amid  the  uneventful  quietness  and  repose  of  St. 
Aubin  ;  and  again  they  made  directly  for  the  disused 
chai^el  that  was  the  scene  of  Fierolles's  death,  with  aver7 
similar  mob  at  their  heels. 

**l8  it  another  man-hunt,  monsieur  ?"  a«iked  Madame 
Didot  of  Monsieur  Coudron,  as  he  was  hunyiug  jmst  with 
the  crowd.  *^Pa)'hlt>u/  What  can  have  i)ossessed  the 
little  man  that  he  has  grown  so  pinched  and  secret-look- 
ing ?*'  she  mutteringly  added,  as  the  house-owner  pressed 
on  wdthout  vouchsafing  a  reply  ;  and  Ninon,  her  gossip, 
chancing  along  at  the  same  time,  she  also  pushed  toward 
the  chapel,  leaving  her  little  shopgirl  in  diarge. 

The  soldiers  not  only  entered  the  church,  as  before. 
but  some  of  them  also  knocked  loudly  for  admittance  at 
Dr.  Martlet's  door.  This,  however,  together  with  all  the 
windows,  had  been  thoroughly  secured — intimation  of 
the  intended  visit  haying  been  brought  in  a  short  time 
previously  by  Bame  Pinchez,  as  was  afterward  found  out ; 
and  it  was  several  moments  before  the  old  gentleman 
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pushed  open  the  upper  shutters  aud  rather  angrily  de- 
manded "what  was  wanting. 

<'.We  must  take  possession  of  jour  house,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, monsieur,"  said  the  officer  below.  "We  are  in 
search  of  a  man  who  is  somewhere  concealed  in  the 
chapel,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  little  tower  con- 
nects with  one  of  your  upi>er  a2)artments  by  a  secret 
trapdoor." 

**  I  never  heard  of  such  nonsense.  You  cannot  come 
in  !*'  was  the  gruff  rei)ly. 

The  officer  was  a  very  polite  and  fastidious  young  man, 
and  he  hesitated  a  moment  before  ordering  the  house  to 
be  broken  into  ;  during  which  hesitancy  Monsieur  Cou- 
dron  spoke  out,  sharj^ly  : 

''I  am  also  here,  doctor,  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  I  likewise  insist." 

'*  The  house  Is  mine  as  long  as  J  pay  its  rent,"  was  the 
sharp  retort ;  and  then  a  moment's  pause  ensued  as  the 
speaker  turned  his  head  into  the  room,  and  a  gentle  voice 
was  heard  pleading  with  him.  "  I  will  descend  and  ad- 
mit you  at  once, "then  resumed  Dr.  Mai'tlet,  in  a  much 
milder  tone.  ''Excuse  my  temper,  messieurs,  which  was 
only  occasioned  by  a  sudden  indisposition  of  my  daughter 
— my  only  child,  Julie — whom  I  feared  your  entrance 
would  disturb." 

As  the  window  closed  again,  the  officer  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  with  profound  respect  and 
even  emotion  ;  but  Monsieur  Coudron  gave  an  impatient 
sniff  that  might  have  been  remotely  suggestive  of  the  in- 
different favor  in  which  the  "  only  child,  Julie,"  had  re- 
warded his  suit ;  the  two  gossips  exchanged  whispers,  and 
the  general  mob  awaited  the  result  in  noisy  suspense. 

The  door  was  presently  opened.  The  officer,  followed 
by  two  soldiers  and  Monsieur  Coudron,  entered.  Dr. 
Martlet  and  Dame  Pinchez  were  in  readiness  to  show 
them  through  the  house,  and  the  search  began. 

The  basement  aud  cellars  first,  then  the  curiosity  shop 
of  .the  ground  floor  and  then  the  apartments  of  the  first 
floor  were  thoroughly  searched,  for  the  officer  performed 
his  investigation  like  a  ferret  in  spite  of  his  sentimental 
politeness,  but  without  result.  Then  they  were  conducted 
through  the  front  rooms  of  the  ui)i)er  floor  with  like 
futility. 

They  were  imshing  ahead  of  their  now  reluctant  guides, 
and  with  Coudron  in  eager  lead,  along  the  narrow  cor- 
ridor that  ended  at  the  top  of  the  flight  and  at  the  last 
apartment  in  the  house — the  fatal  chamber. 

But  even  Coudron  drew  bat*k  in  confusion,  and  once 
more  the  fashion  plate  of  an  officer  stood,  with  bended 
head  and  hand  on  heart,  as  Mademoiselle  Julie  appeai*ed 
like  a  beautiful  ghost  ui)on  its  threshold. 

Her  hair  was  disordered,  her  face  as  white  as  the  flow- 
ing night-robe  that  undulated  to  her  delicate  feet,  and  her 
eyes  were  wild  and  glittering  witli  suppressed  excitement 
or  terror. 

**  It  is  the  last  room  ;  we  must  search  it,  mademoiselle," 
stammered  Coudron. 

"It  is  my  bedroom,"  said  Julie,  with  tremulous  indig- 
nation. "Surely,  monsieur,"  extending  her  arm  to  the 
young  officer,  "will  not  suppose  that  a  man  could  be 
concealed  in  it." 

The  young  officer  hesitated  in  an  agony  of  confusion, 
duty  and  native  gallantry  struggling  for  the  mastery. 

"Perhaps,  my  daughter,  your  word  of  honor  that  no 
one  18  secreted  there  will  strengthen  your  claim  to  a 
frightened  woman's  protection,"  said  her  father,  with  a 
sneer ;  bat  he  had  also  grown  very  white,  and  Dame 
Pinchez  gripped  her  lamp  with  fingers  like  talons,  and 
lowered  her  brows  like  a  witch. 


"  I  do  give  ic — there  is  no  one  within  !"  murmured 
Julie,  in  a  fainting  voice. 

But  at  this  moment  there  was  a  gi-ittiug  of  teeth  and  a 
hoarse  groan  behind  her. 

Coudron  gave  an  exulting  ciy,  and  Julie  tottered  across 
the  landing,  and  fainted  in  the  old  woman's  arms. 

Then,  as  the  soldiers  and  the  landlord  dashed  across 
the  threshold,  there  was  a  defiant,  hunted  cry  of  a  des- 
perate man  at  bay,  and  for  an  instant  there  was  a  frightful 
struggle. 

The  dapper  lieutenant  was  hurled  down-stairs  as  if  shot 
out  of  a  catapult ;  Coudron  also  doubled  up  and  rolled 
gasping  away  under  a  terrific  blow  d  la  sabot  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  ;  and,  as  the  soldiers  staggered  away  from 
the  fury  of  a  resistance  which  they  had  little  exi)ect€d, 
the  heavy  oaken  door  was  dashed-to  in  their  faces,  and 
they  heard  the  crashing  of  the  bolts  that  at  least  tempo- 
rarily separated  them  from  their  i)rey. 

But  the  little  officer  was  a  hero,  though  of  tlie  band- 
box  pattern.  Bleeding  and  half-stunned  as  he  was,  ho 
finished  the  remainder  of  the  stairs  at  a  few  bounds,  tci 
order  his  soldiers  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  on  the  know- 
ledge that  the  fugitive,  having  been  hunted  from  tlbi 
chapel-loft  to  his  last  hope,  in  my  lady's  chamber,  would 
next  essay  his  escape  to  the  lofty  roofs  directly  oi>posito 
his  own  wide  window. 

They  were  right. 

The  soldiers  and  their  followers  had  scarcely  reached 
the  rear  areas  than  they  perceived  that  the  fugitive 
Gaultier  had  already  cast  grapnels  over  the  intervening 
sj^ace,  and,  half  out  of  the  window  himself,  was  i>rei)ar- 
ing  to  cross  hand  over  hand. 

The  sharp  order  to  halt  was  only  answered  by  a  hoarse 
ciy  of  defiance.  Then  they  gave  him  a  volley,  and 
(laultier,  wounded  to  death,  rolled  back  over  the  ledge 
into  the  room. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  generous  symi)athy  for  poor 
Julie  when  it  subsequently  became  known  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gaultier  had  been  her  husband  for  three  yeai-s, 
and,  furthermore,  that  FierroUes,  who  had  died  so  miser- 
ably under  her  eyes  in  the  chapel  arch,  was  her  brother, 
the  only  son  of  the  old  doctor,  whose  hai'd  task  it  had 
been  to  administer  to  his  dying  needs,  and  at  the  same 
time  disguise  a  father's  anguish  from  the  bystanders. 

They  had  all  been  communists,  though  father  and 
daughter  had  resided  in  the  south  of  France  during  the 
acme  of  the  struggle  in  and  around  Paris,  where  son  and 
son-in-law  were  among  the  foremost  battling  within  tlio 
walls.  After  the  destmction  of  the  communists,  both 
Gaultier  and  Fierrolles  were  among  the  desi)erate  few 
who  managed  to  conceal  themselves  until  oi>portunity 
should  offer  for  an  escai)e  from  the  country. 

Martlet  had  somehow  communicated  with  his  hunted 
relatives,  and  had  hired  the  picturesque  little  house  in 
St.  Aubin  for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
escape  ;  an  accidental  examination  of  the  j^remises,  five 
years  before,  having  acquainted  him  with  the  secret  and 
long  disused  trap-door,  which  had  communicated  with 
one  of  the  dusty  towers  of  the  adjoining  church. 

These  facts  were  made  public  soon  after  the  tragic  end 
of  Gaultier,  and,  for  once  at  least,  the  tigerish  tribunals 
of  the  new  government  had  been  susceptible  to  a  little 
sympathy  (especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Martlet  had 
never  actively  participated  in  the  commune,  or  even  re- 
sided in  Paris  during  its  reign),  and  had  permitted  him 
to  remain  unmolested  in  his  abode. 

He  remained  until  the  death  of  Ids  daughter,  which 
occurred  a  few  months  later.  It  also  occurred  in  the 
fatal  chamber,  against  the  almost  fi'antic  i>rotestations  of 
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Abyssinia  and  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Libyan  Desert. 
The  great  River  Nile,  composed  of  Bahr-el  Abiad, 
the  White,  Bahr-el- Azrek,  the  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Atbara, 
together  with  the  other  tributaries,  traverses  its  whole 
length  from  south  to  north.  The  land,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Red  Sea  westward,  assumes  an  elevation  of  1,800 
feet.  Its  surface  is  rugged,  rocky,  and  mainly  barren. 
There  are  no  mountain  ranges ;  but  lofty  hills  abound, 
forming  difficult  passes  and  impassable  defiles.  The 
lands  bordering  the  streams  are  very  rich,  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  heavy  alluvial  soil  by  the  overflow  of  the 
waters,  and  yield  perennial  crops.  These  do  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  more  than  a  mile  in  width  on  either  side, 
and  in  some  places  not  even  that,  the  rest  of  the  country 
being  a  vast  waste  of  sand.  Its  general  character  is  wild 
and  dreary,  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  coimtiy. 

This  vast  tenitory  is  peopled  by  hordes  of  Arabs  of 
various  tribes,  whose  number  is  computed  to  be  between 
30,000,000  and  40,000,000. 

The  Arab — and  in  this  nomenclature,  besides  the  natives 
of  Arabia  proper,  all  the  iuhabitantfi  of  northern  and  half 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Africa  are  to  be  comprehended — 
is  a  singular  i*ace.  Wild  and  ferocious,  like  the  savages 
of  the  Far  West,  the  Arabs  are  endowed  with  a  keener 
intellect  and  a  highly  nervous  temperament  ;  a  charac- 
teristic which  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  Spanish 
nation  by  reason  of  contact.  Unlike,  however,  the  abo- 
rigines of  America,  who  are  stolid,  content  with  hunting 
and  the  gratification  of  their  natural  wants,  the  Arabs  are 
ever  restless  and  aggressive,  and  prey  ui)on  their  fellow- 
beings.  Although  very  dark  in  comijlexiou,  they  are  not 
negroes  ;  their  hair  is  coarse,  but  smooth. 

Their  habitations  are  principally  on  the  borders  of  the 
Atreams,  and  in  the  interior  countries  they  sink  wells 
where  i)racticable,  and  cluster  around  them,  forming  vil- 
lages and  towns ;  their  houses  consisting  of  mud  walls 
With  thatched,  conical  roofs. 

Living  in  a  state  of  nature,  their  wants  are  but  few,  con- 
sequently they  are  not  forced  to  extra  exertion  to  supply 
them.  They  live  on  the  simplest  diet.  Their  staple  food 
is  Darrii,  millet,  which  they  pulverize  and  make  into 
bread.  Very  little  animal  food  is  used  by  them.  Dates 
and  camels*  milk  constitute  a  luxury  indulged  in  by  the 
well-to-do  among  them.  Their  agriculture  is  therefore 
confined  to  the  raising  of  millet,  and  a  few  other  farina- 
ceous articles,  such  as  beans,  backla,  or  lupens,  etc.,  in 
the  most  primitive  manner. 

In  the  matter  of  raiment  tlioy  ai-e,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  in  a  state  of  almost  comi)lete  nudity;  only  a 
scai-f  being  wound  lightly  round  their  loins.  Their  other 
occupations  consist  in  collecting  ostrich  feathers,  tusks  of 
eleph(«nts,  senna  and  gum  arabic  ;  this  latter  is  indigenous 
to'the  country,  and  is  extracted  from  iho  Acacia  nrnbicaf  a 
small  tree  which  forms  vast  forests  in  the  hottest  regions 
of  Africa.  All  these  sink,  however,  into  insignificance 
compai*ed  with  the  profits  in  slaves,  in  which  traffic  they 
are  mainly  engaged. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  provide  markots  for  the  disposal  of 
their  i)roductions  as  well  as  for  satisfying  their  wants. 
The  products  consist  of  coffee,  tobacco,  arms  and  am- 
munition, cotton  cloth,  and  knicknacks.  Egyx)t  is  reached 
by  the  Nile,  and  Arabia  by  way  of  Suakim,  a  seaport  on 
the  Red  Sea.  As  this  last  is  difficult  of  access,  owing  to 
the  necessary  land  journey,  the  Nile  is  preferred. 

They  live  in  a  state  of  barl)aric  independence,  nnder 
the  control  of  petty  chiefs,  called  Sheikhs,  who  have  as- 
sained  supremacy  over  their  respective  oommanities  by 
virtne  of  their  religions  character  and  extra  sanctity. 


The  introduction  of  Mohammedanism  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Desert  did  not  contribute  toward  their  moral 
and  social  advancement  Indeed,  wherever  Mohammed- 
anism made  its  appeai*ance,  it  has  ever  exercised  a  most 
pernicious  influence  over  its  votaries,  more  particularly 
among  the  Arabs.  It  killed  all  traces  of  civilization 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  which  they  were  justly 
celebrated  and  to  whom  the  Greeks  owed  their  progress. 

But  this  religion  suited  Arab  proclivities  to  a  nicety — 
it  was  simple  in  creed  and  ministered  to  their  brutal  pas- 
sions— ^Divine  unity  and  belief  in  Mohammed  as  the  true 
apostle  of  God  were  the  only  essential  requirements.  It 
encouraged  polygamy  and  promised  seventy-two  Z(o  tin's  in 
life  to  come.  It  moreover  preached  aggression  and  ag- 
grapdizement,  made  it  a  virtue  to  war  against  unbelievers, 
and  upheld  the  enslavement  of  captives.  It  not  only 
legalized  their  wonted  avocation,  but  opened  a  regular 
market  for  the  disi>osal  of  their  chattels  wherever  Islam- 
ism  prevailed. 

The  x>eculiar  construction  of  society  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans is  such  as  to  i*ender  slave  service  indispens- 
able. Every  household  naturally  requires  domestic  ser- 
vice, both  for  pei*sonal  attendance  and  menial  duties. 
But  seclusion  being  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Koran, 
Mohammedan  women  are  precluded  from  entering  into 
such  service,  because  they  would  thereby  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  male  2)oi*tion  of  a  family,  which,  according 
to  their  religious  idea  of  proi>riety,  is  unlawful.  As  to 
men  who  are  not  near  relatives,  they  are  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  the  harems,  or  the  apartments  of  women, 
excepting  those  who  are  denaturalized.  Hence  Circassians 
are  employed  for  ijci-soual  attendauee,  and  the  blacks  for 
menial  sei*vice. 

Slaves  being  a  staple  commodity  among  the  Mussul- 
mans, Moliammedauism  gi*eatly  tended  to  stimulate  the 
ardor  of  the  Arabs  of  Soudan  to  extra  exertion,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  the  negroes  of  Central  Africa 
have  been  the  sufferers.  Frequent  incursions  are  made 
into  their  territories  and  hordes  are  c^iptured,  who  are 
either  emi>loyed  to  till  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  their 
cai)tors,  or  sold  into  slavery,  both  men  and  women  ;  the 
former,  if  young,  being  first  deuarura/ized,  so  as  to  bo 
marketable  for  harem  service. 

Such  was  the  character  and  condition  of  Soudan  prior 
to  Mehmed  Ali's  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  it  has  not  under- 
gone much  change  since. 

^  ^Wlien  tliat  enterprising  adventurer  usurped  the  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes,  his  ambitious 
spirit  led  him  toward  enlarging  liis  territory,  which  ex- 
tended only  from  the  Meditcn*anean  to  the  confines  of 
Nubia.  The  conquest  of  Soudan  presented  itself  as  a 
honne-boHcJie  for  his  ambitious  appetite.  It  was  too 
tempting  a  morsel  to  resist.  It  was  a  vast  territory,  peo- 
pled by  numberless  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  could  be 
made  to  subserve  to  the  state,  and  its  commerce  could  be 
availed  of  to  advantage.  But  it  was  a  great  task  to  under- 
take, and  not  easy  to  accom2)lish.  No  one  would  join  the 
expedition,  the  people  of  Egypt  having  a  great  dread  of 
the  country  and  its  inliabitants.  It  was  a  land  far  off, 
difficult  of  access,  it  being  necessary  to  traverse  vast 
deseits  de^itute  of  food  and  drink  to  reach  it,  and  the 
people  of  Bondan,  although  Mohammedans,  were  of  such 
a  savage  nature  as  to  inspire  the  p:ioatest  awe.  Indeed, 
Sondaa  was  xegurded  as  the  veiy  Jehennem  where  Ibli:<^ 
leigDed  Bapreme^  being  the  resoH  of  malefactors  and 
assaHsina  of  all  nations. 

NevartheleBSy  Mehmed  Ali  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose  by  such  considerations.  To  accomplish 
his  design  he  resorted  to  diplomacy— namely,  to  allure- 
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ments.  He  promised  to  any  one  who  would  undertake 
the  expedition  and  conquer  Soudan,  the  supreme  control 
of  the  country,  with  arbitrai-y  powers,  and  to  the  men 
composing  the  force  the  privilege  of  loot  and  spoliation. 
Xhus  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  domination  and  aggrand- 
izement, one  of  his  generals  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  embarked  in  the  enterprise. 
A  force  4,000  strong  was  formed,  and  the  expedition 
started.  After  a  long  and  tedious  march,  in  which  many 
bleached  the  sands  of  the  Desert  with  their  bones,  the 
force  reached  Nubia,  which  they  easily  conquered. 

Elated  with  this  success,  when  reinforced,  they  pushed 
on  until  the  Nile  was  reached,  where  the  Atbara  forms  a 
junction.  Here  the  commander  of  the  exjiedition,  seeing 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  locality  for  military  pur- 
poses, built  a  fort,  now  known  as  the  Berl)er.  This  being 
completed,  he  pressed  forwai-d  toward  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

On  arrriving  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Niles,  the 
White  and  the  Blue,  his  military  genius  promx^ted  him  to 
erect  another  fort  on  tliat  spot,  which  at  present  bears 
the  name  of  ELhartoum,  and  which  has  since  become  the 
capital  of  Soudan  and  prominent  in  history.  Here  is 
located  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  called  the  Miidir- 
iyeh.  Its  favorable  position  was  soon  jjerceived  and 
utilized  by  the  natives,  who  flocked  thither  for  commer- 
cial fecilities.  Their  number  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  population  now  reaches  nearly  50,000,  as  godless 
a  set  of  ruffians  of  all  shades  of  color,  moral  and  physical, 
as  were  ever  brought  together. 

Khartoum  not  only  soon  became  the  central  emporium 
of  the  slave  trade,  but  was  also  the  penal  colony,  where 
murderers,  highwaymen,  and  every  species  of  scoundrel 
of  every  nationality  and  creed,  native  or  foreign,  roamed 
at  large,  and  even  obtained  feivor  in  government  employ. 
When  the  general  in  command  found  himself  firmly 
established  at  Kliartoum,  he  marched  thence  to  El-Obeid, 
the  capital  of  Kordofan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha  recently  took  place.  It 
soon  fell  into  his  hands,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Soudan 
became  Egyptian  territoiy.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  each  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-governor, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Governor-general,  or 
the  Miidir. 

The  change  in  government  greatly  affected  the  interests 
of  the  Sheikhs.  They  were  deprived  of  theu*  accustomed 
rule,  and  despoiled  of  their  revenue.  By  virtue  of  their 
religious  character,  they  were  regarded  by  the  people  as 
the  custodians  of  the  faith,  and  as  such,  the  duly  author- 
ized agents  to  receive  all  the  tithes  and  other  contribu- 
tions which  IslamLsm  imposed  upon  its  votaries. 

To  conciliate  matters  therefore,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
mischief,  the  Sheikhs  were  given  a  subsidy  and  their 
authority  recognized  to  a  certain  extent.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  politic  measure  of  the  Governor,  there  often 
arose  a  conflict  between  them.  The  Sheikhs,  for  fear  of 
losing  their  hold  ux>on  the  people,  between  whom  and  the 
Goyemment  they  acted  as  intermediaries,  evinced  a  spirit 
of  perverseness.  This  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  With  the 
view,  therefore,  of  bringing  the  refractory  Sheikhs  to 
terms,  the  Miidir  thought  that  the  best  way  to  reduce  an 
enemy  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  acted 
accordingly.  So  he  cut  off  their  subsidy.  The  Sheikhs, 
thus  despoiled  of  their  only  means  of  support,  protested 
against  the  measure,  and  began  to  preach  sedition. 

At  this  junotnre  of  afifoirs  a  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon appeared  in  the  political  sphere  of  Soudan, 
*  almost  eqnalinpT  in  character  that  of  the  advent  of  Mo- 
hammed himselt 


Sidi  Mohammed,  sumamed  En-Nadgejar  Es-Senoussi, 
the  carx)enter  of  Senouss,  was  one  of  the  Sheikhs  of 
Soudan.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  the  founder  of  a 
sect  named  after  him — Senoussi.  He  was  an  austere 
ascetic  and  a  great  fanatic.  He  advocated  strict  adher- 
ence to  Islamism,  which  forbade  contact  with  infldels  ; 
enjoined  unrelenting  war  against  unbelievers  ;  an  abhor- 
rence of  everything  non-Mussulman,  and  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  European  institutions  and  civilized  habits.  His 
preachings  found  many  followers,  and,  as  early  as  1850, 
the  Senoussi  sect  S2)read  through  North  and  Central 
Africa  and  Arabia.  There  are  now  over  700  Zaviehs,  or 
branch  lodges,  to  be  found  between  Morocco  and  Mecca, 
where  the  votaiies  meet  to  expound  and  propagate  their 
doctrines. 

Sheikh  Mohammed,  Es-Senoussi,  had  a  son  named 
Ahmed.  This  i)recocious  youth  showed  eai'ly  signs  of  an 
ambitious  disjiosition.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  at 
an  early  age  from  his  father,  and  studied  the  Koran 
thoroughly.  His  daily  intercourse  with  dervishes,  itin- 
erant preachers,  who  frequented  his  father's  house,  gave 
him  an  insight  to  their  ways  and  tricks,  such  as  falling  into 
trance,  writing  nooskas,  charms,  etc. ,  by  which  they  gained 
an  ascendency  over  the  credulous.  When  he  grew  up 
his  ambition  grew  at  an  equal  rate.  He  wanted  to  sliine. 
To  do  this  he  had  to  resort  to  a  ruse,  which  would  have 
appalled  ordinary  minds.  But  he  had  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  How  well 
he  succeeded  in  the  eut^jrimse,  actual  events  have  demon- 
strated fully. 

He  was  conversant  with  all  the  extraordinary  traditions 
prevailing  among  the  Mussulmans,  one  of  these  l>eing  to 
the  following  efifect  : 

The  Mohumniedans  believe  that  the  twelfth  and  last 
legitimate  Imam,  vicar  of  Ali,  the  Khalif,  sumamed  El- 
^liilidi,  had  left  his  paternal  house  in  the  year  250  of  the 
Hegira  (854  a.d.),  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  They 
further  believe  that  he  had  retired  into  a  cave,  whence  to 
emerge  one  of  these  days  to  establish  the  purity  of  Islam- 
ism. Young  Ahmed's  imaginative  mind  perceiving  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  Mohammedan  super- 
stition, left  his  paternal  roof  suddenly,  and  retired  into  a 
cave,  to  lead  a  hermit's  life  and  involve  his  existence  in 
mystery,  to  reappear  as  the  expected  Miihdi  (the  letter 
u  of  the  word  being  pronounced  as  in  "  mute,"  and  the 
h  strongly  aspirated.  It  signifies,  in  Arabic,  inspired  ;) 
a  title  given  to  the  aforesaid  Imam,  who  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared,  and  whose  reappearance  was  looked 
for.  Hence  the  importance  of  using  the  word  correctly, 
in  order  to  fully  comprehend  its  bearing  upon  the  actual 
events  ;  whereas  **  Mahdi,"  as  it  is  now  spelled  in  public 
prints,  having  no  meaning  or  significance  whatever,  be- 
comes nonsense  and  does  not  convey  any  political  idea  or 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Soudan. 

Young  Ahmed,  apprised  through  secret  agents  of  the 
situation,  now  left  his  cave,  and,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  father's  fanaticism,  boldly  announced  liimself  as 
the  Mllhdi  of  yore,  come  to  save  Islamism. 

He  was  welcomed  by  the  people  and  supported  by  the 
Sheikh's. 

Endowed  with  cxtraordinaiy  powers  of  eloquence, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Koran,  and  an  adept  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  soon  gained  an  ascendency  over  his  hearers. 
Multitudes  from  far  Kid  near  flocked  to  hear  and  see  him. 
They  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  indeed  the  veiifica- 
tion  of  the  popular  tradition.  They  were  encouraged  in 
tliis  belief  by  the  Sheikhs  themselves,  who  reg^arded  ^^^i^ 
as  the  avenger  of  their  wrongs.    The  people  ro«ft  <n.  mos^^ 
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it,  but  tlie  major  portion  ii'os  absorbed  bj  him  uniler 
Bome  pretext  or  other.  The  state  became  gi-eatlj  embar- 
rassed, and  the  ministry  extremelv  perplexed. 

One  of  the  ministers  in  Ismail  Pasha's  cabinet  was 
Nnbar  Pasha,  a  statesman  of  considerable  £uroi>eBii 
lenovn,  and  the  actual  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt.  Subar, 
r.ltliongh  identified  witli  Egypt,  is  not  au  Arab  nor  a 
i'lnsBulman.  He  is  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Amicninn 
{>arentagc.  HJn  English  education  and  Christian  training 
exomiited  him  from'  Mussulman  jirejudices  and  oovert 
diplomacy.  Ismail's  rash  and  prodigal  conduct  having 
fcimiiromised  Nubar's  character  before  Euroi^e,  he  felt 
obliged  to  reveal  the  state  of  aJKiii's  to  those  interested  in 
the  Egyptian  bonds,  iu  onler  to  save  his  reputation. 
Tliis  act  of  Nnbar  liaviug  greatly  iiritated  the  Khedive, 
he  was  at  ouco  dismissed  from  office,  and  had  to  retire  to 
Europe. 

The  capitalists,  apprised  of  tlic  situatiui),  api>ealed  to 
their  respective  governments  for  protection.  Thus  the 
interference  of  the  foreign  Foivers  became  a  necessity.  A 
commission  was  appointed  by  them,  and  Mr.  Eivers 
Wilson  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  inqnii-e  into  the  matter.  This 
led  to  the  ooudenmation  of  the  acts  of  Ismail,  and  caused 
his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  nephew  Tcwfic,  the  actual 
Khedive. 

With  the  Tiew  to  regulate  mattei-s,  a  i 


was  appointed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  English  Oot- 
emment,  known  as  the  "Egyittian  Control."  And  here 
the  climax  of  the  actual  difficolties  was  reacheiL  It  de- 
volved on  the  Control  to  supervise  the  levenaea  and  dis- 
bursements of  Egypt.  This  brought  the  English  Oov- 
emmeut  face  to  face  with  slavery  ;  for  one  of  the  principal 
jtems  of  revenue  was  not  only  derived  from  that  source, 
bnt  the  dues  were  often  collected  in  kind. 

To  acknowledge  and  recognize  slavery  would  be  a  stul- 
tification of  moral  principles.  As  the  English  Qovem- 
ment  could  not  become  a  slave-driver,  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  required  to  stop  the  trafBo.  But  abo- 
lition was  a  measure  beyond  its  i>owerB,  Slavery  bein^ 
sanctioned  by  the  Koran,  and  intensely  a  Mohammedan 
institution,  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  a  Mussulman 
Government.  It  would  be  like  tearing  out  several  leaves 
from  that  sacred  book  and  defying  the  whole  Mussulman 

The  E^ptian  Government,  when  urged  ta"^,  shirked, 
therefore,  the  reBi>onsibility,  and  put  it  upon  the  should 
ders  of  the  English,  fully  aware  that  they,  the  English, 
could  do  nothing  in  the  premises  ;  but  that  they  would 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  territory. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  ELar- 
toum,  ostensibly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Khedive,  but 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  Khedive  hod  nothing  to 
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do  with  it.  Of  coni-se,  his  cffoi-ts  wore  futile,  for  he 
cuukl  fiud  no  sympathy  or  support  from  auy  oue,  not 
even  from  the  officials  themselves  ;  ou  the  contrary, 
evorylHKly  xras  against  him,  either  from  princii>le  or  from 
interested  motives.  It  is  a  wonder  that  he  was  pennitted 
t(i  return  alive.  In  his  repoi-t  he  says  :  "In  ordinary 
times  many  a  government  official,  if  he  meets  with  a  gang 
i»f  slaves  driven  by  a  party  of  marauders  to  some  distant 
market,  with  their  hands  bound  to  a  log  of  wood  behind 
their  backs,  will  content  himself  with  a  friendly  *  i^arley  * 
and  a  handsome  bribe.  *' 

Sir  Samuel  discovered  also,  at  Fnshoda,  one  case  in 
which  the  Egyptian  Dei>uty -governor  knowingly  allowed 
a  lioat  to  i^ass  which  seemed  to  be  laden  with  grain,  but 
which  contained  more  than  400  men,  women  and  children, 
|>acked  like  herrings  below  the  deck  whore  the  supposed 
cargo  was  laid. 

Gordon  Pasha,  yclept  **  Chinese  Clordon/'  succeeded 
Sir  Samuel,  with  no  better  result.  The  fate  of  Hicks 
Pusha  is  already  on  record,  and  the  prospect  of  the  pres- 
ent Baker  Pasha  is  not  certainly  a  promising  one.  Treach- 
ery and  duplicity  will  everywhere  meet  him,  until  he,  too, 
fulls  a  victim.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  these  foreign 
officials  intensified  their  hatred  and  animositv,  and  thev 
declared  Jehid^  religious  war,  both  against  the  Englbh 
and  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  alarm  of  **  Islamism 
in  danger  **  was  spread,  until  it  rcac»hed  Cairo,  and 
brought  Arabi  to  the  front. 

From  this  summary  statement  of  facts  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  that  the  nature  of  the  gi-eat  question  of 
the  day  is  not  the  recovery  of  a  revolted  state,  nor  the 
chastisement  of  a  refradtoiy  people,  nor  even  the  sui>- 
pression  of  tlic  slave  traiV,  but  a  contiict  between  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  Mohammedan  barbarism.  The 
triumx^h  at  Tel-el-Kebir  did  not  by  any  means  establish  a 
conquest  of  Moslem  fanaticism.  The  hatred  of  the  Mo- 
liammcdan  against  the  Chi'istian  and  against  civilization 
is  innate  and  irrepressible.  This  hydra-headed  monster 
will  ever  raise  its  head  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
under  the  least  pretext,  to  devour  all  that  may  come  in 
its  way.  If  at  times  quiet,  it  lies  dormant,  and  not  dead, 
ever  dreaming  of  Alliambra  and  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
of  over-running  one  day  the  civilized  world. 


ST.  PATRICK  AND  THE  SNAKES. 

The  legend  of  Patrick  and  the  snakes  does  not  appear 
to  belong  to  the  well-known  Aryan  family  of  hero-and- 
dragon  myths,  wherein  the  huge  single  monster  is  not 
Itanished  but  slain,  and  human  prowess  rather  than 
Divine  potency  is  illustrated. 

The  Patrick  serpent-myth  bears  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  certain  Egyptian  tales,  as  tliat  of  Setnai'e  ('*  Records  of 
the  Past,"  iv.,  p.  129),  who  obtained  the  magic  book  of 
Tlioth,  whose  powers  he  exercised,  by  killing  one  ''little 
seri)ent "  among  the  many  reptiles  and  scorpions  which 
guarded  it,  the  rest,  ajjparently,  taking  to  flight 

There  is  a  legend  mentioned  by  Josephus  that  Moses 
cleared  a  region  in  Ethiopia  of  snakes. 

Geoffrey  Keatinge's  "History  of  Ireland,"  published 
aarly  in  the  seventeenth  centory,  however  uncritical,  is 
known  to  contain  certain  traditions  of  extreme  antiqni^j 
and  extracts  from  MSS.  not  accessible ;  and  in  it  are  ma- 
terials of  high  Talne  to  comimratiye  mythology.  The 
legend  here  is  that  Prince  Gadelas,  grandson  of  the  Pha- 
raoh who  imnned  Israel,  being  bitten  by  a  serpent,  iras 
taken  to  Moses  who.  irith  a  touch  of  his  rod,  healed  the 
wound.     Moses    also  prophesied    that   whererer  this 


prince,  or  any  of  his  posterity,  should  reign,  there  should 
be  no  more  seri>ents.  The  Gadelians  having  taken  i>os- 
session  of  Ireland,  the  snakes  disappeared.  "Some,  I 
confess,"  says  Keatinge,  "are  of  opinion  that  there  were 
serpents  in  Ireland  till  St.  Patrick  arrived  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  that  country ;  but  this  assertion  depends 
upon  the  figurative  manner  of  expression,  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  devils  or  infernal  si)iiits,  that  may  be  pro- 
perly called  serpents,  and  were  expelled  the  island  by  tlie 
piety  and  preaching  of  this  saint. " 

According  to  another  tradition,  told  me  by  a  well-in- 
formed Irish  lady,  Gadelas  brought  with  him  Moses*s  iden- 
tical serpent  (either  the  rod  or  the  bra/x^n  seri)ent),  which 
ate  up  all  the  sua^;es  in  Ireland.  I  have  also  heard  of  a 
folk-tale  of  the  last  of  the  expelled  serpents,  that  he  was 
so  huge  that  St.  Patnck  had  gi-eat  difficulty  with  him  ; 
when  the  exorcism  prevailed  the  tail  of  tlie  monster  was 
seen  uncoiling  from  his  cave  neai*  Dublin,  while  his  head 
was  passing  out  of  Cork  harbor.  In  the  Devon  legend  of 
St.  Petroc  (probably  St.  Patrick)  the  huge  size  of  a  serpent 
similarly  sent  to  sea  is  attributed  to  Wa  liaving  swallowed 
all  the  snakes  of  a  pit  into  which  the  Chiistian  martyrs 
were  thrown. 


SONNET. 

As  Orient  mists  upon  a  Hummor  mom 
Are  vuilod  in  purpio,  till  a  crimson  thread 
Quickens  the  mass  with  its  essential  rod, 

And  blazo  with  g^ld  ere  yet  tho  sun  be  bom; 

So  are  rich  fantasies  of  childhood  worn 
By  oeaselcss  working  of  a  power  Inbred 
To  paler  imnf^os,  till  nil  aro  fled 

Before  the  soarchlug  glare  of  wisdom's  dawn. 

And  yet  these  purple  mists  of  fancy  bring 
Thoughts  sweeter  fur  to  us  than  any  dear 
Ck)nce|)t  of  man,  as  one  should  hold  more  dear 
Green-mantling  fields  and  birds  low  murmuring. 
And  the  soft  budding  loveliness  of  Spring, 

Thau  tho  proud  i>ngeaut  of  the  full-blown  year. 


A  FIVE-O'CLOCK   TI':A. 

Bv  IsAiiEi.LA  V.  Craw  FORI*. 

**PiTV  me,  I  haven't  a  single  lion,"  says  Mrs.  Dupressy, 
welcoming  the  suiK>rb  Miss  Trelhiis,  with  her  dimpling 
smile.  **  Dupressy  promised  me  a  real  Chinese  prince, 
Lam  Foo  Chin,  looking  exactly  like  a  mandarin  on  a  tea- 
chest  ;  but  ho  has  the  toothache,  only  fancy,  and  could 
not  come." 

"You  have  my  sympathy,  Yiolot.  How  lovely  your 
drawing-room  looks  to-day  !" 

**  Yes,  just  now,  before  they  are  overcrowded.  Do  you 
see  my  new  curtains.  I  Imve  had  them  hand-painted  by 
a  dear  little  girl,  a  tiny  blonde  orpluiu.  Some  of  the  de- 
signs are  exquisite.  If  we  rich  folk  were  to  resume  Pil- 
grim Father  simplicity,  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  poor 
folk.  I  hoi>e  you  want  a  satin  dress  painted,  or  a  fan, 
my  love  ?" 

Miss  Trellais*s  heart  shines  into  licr  beauteous  cyeH,  ac 
she  rci>lied : 

"  Indeed,  yes.  Y'ou  send  her  to  me.  I  can  find  her 
several  commissions,  I  am  certain. " 

"Thanks!  Yon  are  always  good  to  my  i>etH/*  says 
Mrs.  Dupressy,  who  is  a  kind  of  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor 
in  diamonds  and  Point  de  France.  "  I  think  my  curtama 
resoned  fhe  child  from  the  red-eyed  wolf.  You  shall  see 
her  by-and-by.  I  coaxed  her  hei-e  to-day.  She  is  quite  a 
LadjGwyda." 

"  I  shall  be  so  plaos^  \»\j^  ^oafcVc\  \.vi\tf!rtr  *»?;'*.  ^^ 
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AnvB-o'OLOOK  njL— "'Tom  vmo,  Hcnc' aaa  uta,  umire  hkb  lotblt  buid  io  hik.  '■u.itis  oit  ht  mtoD 
■LowLT.Dafsra  IT  orr,  tub  sn  iaboi  hahs  axd  cuxm  it  on  n;  Tsax  i^n  hsb  irmix  talv  urox  n 
T^XTn..  Ntt.  8-18. 
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^     .  *   rv.  "li!    ftp  '^r..f 
.'u-w  f>ijr  >. Xr-..-'    t,   •'  ■.^■. V.    r..^*.>.  iw  u:i*^ft   cvwa  ^ir- 

r«rr.v^nsrtr»>/"I  r  ♦r.  ;.;--..  '•  i'vi  k^^  ti*  >^i  for  J-ir- 
n-^.f  *r#/J  7'Ai   ;r.  ■«;  ^r.*  ^v'.;  sv^r  '  «4Uii  Lift  ICajentj.  22 

'r-i/J;v/f  1-4  /''-Tfc.r  »A~«if  ^,?  *\r,\\trT^^  <A  dbe  BftMdi- 
•  ,1.-,  4//r*  i>  .'•/,  *^'::,f»^/rMry  O^Tr^Ti/^r  '>f  Madrid  dsrim; 
iV    wj^r  //f  !>-/:;,   h/}  VIM  ftf/j^««2«4   to  >>7  JA  iam0ri\Ae 

%  ,.\   ^%t^4\    ,'/ //*r«t.i//n   fr^  hu  ''iajomi  boDor.**  *'CHi 

»  ,.  .t^'fi*  «/,  V^,tttJy  in  1>4J>,  t//  r^^Xf/TH  Pin*  IX.  to  liiii 
f  ."/r».M.  ff/-  vMi  A  ffljuri,  n/fMi^Ir  Buuk,  ibn'ih  lik«  LIa 
fi".'  f,  nr,  J  '/-./^j  %^'oUU'A  Jit,  y^rrtliuiUid  Ah  I>ii«r|#«  |/iti- 
I  •  ;r  fvf  if'  if.(/  fy^/  *'\i%.rut'\uf^,  Ix;  l^tumttjm  w»*  trjiog  to 
•i".fi/''  I  /Off/ ili;ifi/fri  Urtw«9^n  tli^  iSoiTiMi  Trini&rirftt4, 
If «'!«  I  )//  M:»'/./ini,  kwl  th'}  Fr«rri/'h  O'/r^rfTim^nut,  ati4 
Vtit*-\ij  1m  'I'  f.»  "1  t)i«'  ^'^i';r«rfi  rriihtftrr  ft^ion.     At  lant 

7'' I  nr't  './/•!  ifiMfmlk'i  O'tyi'iml  VttilUnt,  And  rriii  uight 
f  «:k  rr,/.  rouuil  it  ^»^^  nmi  \  Init  \  /lo  not  w«rii  t/>  h^nr  toq  ; 
Ml  I' I  M#  rii  ml  Vtiilliinf,  now  Mint  )i';  M  no  Untpr/^r  nnilfTr  th#:; 
••|»»-II  *if  yi,ni  t/fn(/iM  ,  ihinkn  M  I  <lo.  W#J  U/tli  protOftt 
M./'iinnf  7//Kf  lifill  Mi(/  ijtt  titty  \oit(f/'r." 

Mtkf*l'>tni\i\  I  Hint  i  lit  ti  Muntn/r  i)u^  rnarMliftlH  for  nobility 
#.f  '  iinrfi' f<  f  M<.  //im  i,f  |ri>t)i  «-xf mwI ion  ;  anfj,  l^irn  at 
JUiiti.ttt*  III  \  ,1,  t,  ^1  i^t  i\  iiri'li  r  l//#iiiii  XVI.  in  f>illon*H 
fil'ili  lt«  |/lni(>ii(      'Mm   jMiviiff  ii  ill  fliut  «'or|iN,  likf'  t)i<»M*  in 

I  fill  'lift  Hi-ffti  li  fitiiml,   iniiht  i\  fi.|  ruilffii,  fliii  parfii'l''H  /\ffir 

Nfi'i  o'  hii}fi|#  III  III  fw|ii)vfiiiiiit.  t-o  fiiii  rii'iii'ii  M%  "  wv'ii 

t<i|-ii  i(   fftf   |/Miiili''t  ynn  urit  III!  won  it  of  fiiHli  kin^M/' Hnifl 

^l  If  'li.it  il<*  lliii|flii<,  lfn)iiitif<nf  ly,  iiml  wlHliinf/  Ui  cut  nliort 

!'•'•  '0|/fiMii>htu  of  11  i|i«|Hil»ilMn  of  flififri  who  r.liiiniiwl   tlmt 

tiiii  I  luInU  of  ilii>  fUutln  Mllihiirn  oiHiliI  (iroNH  nwohIn  wiili 

iliniii   wIIImhiI    ilftio|/iiliiin.      Tim   Irlnli   wnni  not    nnirh 

tiiMtii    |Mi|itiliir  hIIIi  I  III*  I'Vuni'li  Umn   tlm  HwInn  fftmniN, 

Ami   liHil   lo  nmirfifiii  ilifiniNiilviiii  In  mpArliHi  In  orili*r  t<» 

|iiiii/   iliii   HiiiiiiHnin   iliiti  won*  itontinnnlly  prmliliMl   aI, 

lli>«ni.     TtiKir  Mklll  In  iliU  kind  of  fniiiMi  kavo  riMi  (o  tlin 

)iikfi  tiiAi  III  lltA  IrUli  iNiriHi  Miitrii  wm  TonHUo  l>riU  iwico 

A  ilAjr  I  mill  MaiiiIimiaIiI'n  Mirllpfii  ituM  wan  with  a  wAg, 

«liM,  In  ftlhiAliiii  Ui  An  AflWlr  of  honor  In  wliioli  two  IriNh- 

inott  If  mi  ilip  iirintiliNilii,  aaIiI  "  Mf«  mhiiikmchI  Uio  wi«|Kmii 

tfliMMi  wor«  NtK^ltiff  irnmlwU"    li  nmy  Im  doubtetl 
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eooqvei*  of  GrcBt  Bdtn.    In   l^OI,  hovera 
piiiA|jieaA  vere  faddodr  sancd  fihroogh  hii 
mipcfoml  of  3lt(,A  i  ■  u'a  obku    MoveAm  bjd  been 
on  sn  fll'piuieB  cbsige  of  cotisptncv 
tboogbi,  like  most  bonert  Men.  tbAS  be  bad 
bAdlr  trealed. 

Bat  bj  amjTxuf  aloud  vbAl  m*>5t  bonc-st  men  vm  afaid 
even  to  vbisper,  MAcdoiiAld  incnzred  trie  C<»iicAn*A  ni- 
dictive  bAtre«L  And  dnzing  five  jesLrs  he  vjls  kepi  in  diA- 
gnice,  being  deprived  of  bis  ocHnniAnJ,  And  debArredfrvm 
Active  service.  He  tbns  missed  tbe  csmpaigns  of  Ansler- 
litz  And  J^nA,  And  tbis  was  a  Intter  chAgrin  to  bioL  Ha 
retirod  to  a  soiaII  oonntrr  bonse  near  Bmnoj,  sad  one  of 
bis  favorite  occnpAtions  was  gArdening.  He  was  mucb 
inirnresicKl  in  tbe  projects  for  mannfaotnring  sugar  out  of 
Y^eetror^t,  wbicb  were  to  render  France  independent  of 
WoHt  Indisn  sngAr — a  matter  of  groat  consequence  After 
t)iO  dentmction  of  FrAnce*s  naval  power  at  Trafalgar  ;  and 
ho  lia^l  an  intelligent  gardener  t»  Lo  heli>e4l  Lim  in  bis 
not  very  8nccefl»ful  efforts  to  raise  fine  beetroots.  Tbis 
man  tnmod  out  to  be  a  police-spy.  Napoleon,  in  bis 
joalouHy  of  Moreau  and  hatred  of  all  who  sym]>athized 
with  the  latter,  had  tbonglit  it  good  to  liave  Macdonald 
WAt«*.hod,  and  he  appears  to  liavc  8URi>ected  at  one  time 
that  the  hero  of  Otricoli  contemplatoil  taking  service  in 
thi)  KngliHh  army.  That  overtures  were  made  to  Mac- 
donald from  Pitt  is  very  i)robable,*  but  the  truth  of  the 
nnitt^T  can  never  bo  known,  because  there  is  no  govern- 
ment thai  oondncts  negotiations  of  this  sort  with  such 
]N)rfitKt  pnidonco  and  oeorccy  as  the  British— besides 
whif'li,  they  liAve  liAd  no  revolution  there  to  set  all  their 
public  men  by  tbo  ears  flinging  state  archives  at  one 


*  Mr.  Fox,  S|ioaking  on  tlio  Disabilities  of  Boman  Catholics, 
made  iiso  of  tills  ezprossion :  **  They  have  deprived  os  of  men  Uk<» 
CHtnonU  KaedonalU,  many  of  whom  might  return  and  place  their 
Ulaots  at  the  Klng*s  sorvioo,  if  the  stigma  were  removed  from  their 
rellcluu." 
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"  Never  mind,*' said  I ;  ''  ILafce  birthdays  I** 

"Bat  lor  that  dxeadfol  Tmet  Company  which  ran  off 
with  onr  money  hwt  Summer  we  might  have  had  a  party,*' 
Bighed  Hepsy  ;  "or,  at  least,  some  fiiends  to  tea.  But 
now,  of  course,  any  extravagance  is  out  of  the  question." 

"Of  course, "I  echoed,  mechanically. 

"  People  cannot  live  without  money,  ereu  iu  a  place 
like  Oldport.  I  scarcely  know  how  wo  arc  to  get  ou, 
Sibyl." 

"No  moro  do  I,"  I  answered,  with  my  whito  fjico  flat- 
t  ;Qed  against  the  pane,  and  my  weary  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Limp  which  had  just  leaped  into  life  in  the  lighthouHe  on 
Danger  Bocks.  "  I  am  young  and  strong  ;  I  might  go  out 
to  service;*' 

Ilcpsy  screamed. 

"  Sibyl  Cole  I  And  your  grandfather  was  the  richest 
man  in  01dx>ort  !  Though  reduced  iu  circumstanceB,  we 
can,  I  trust,  still  preserve  the  gentility  of  our  family. 
You  might  open  a  day-school.  At  least,  that  would  bo 
rospectablt^." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "but  the  parcnt8  of  Oldport  aiv  t.JO; 
poor  to  pay  for  private  tuition. " 

Hepsy  sighed. 

"We  have  just  two  hundred  a  year,  Sil>yl.  Can  we 
iiianogo  to  exist  upon  lihat  ?  Dear  me  !  some  women  have 
such  a  genius  for  doing  everything  with  a  little  money.  I 
wish  I  knew  the  secret  of  it.  For  instance,  tliere  is  our 
postmistress,  Mrs.  Bigby — look  !  She  is  just  coming  U]) 
the  street.  Now,  tliat  woman's  income  cannot  be  much 
moro  than  ours,  and  vet  she  sends  her  bov  to  a  most  ex- 
ponsivo  college,  and  dresses  him  like  a  tailor's  lay-figure. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  see  how  she  does  it — do  vou  ?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  with  my  thoughts  far  enough  re- 
niov:*d  from  Mrs.  Bigby  and  her  domestic  economy. 

"Look  at  her !"  urged  Hepsy  ;  "she  Iuls  on  a  new 
«'loak,  8il)yl — a  handsome  one,  too — ^it  couldn't  have  cost 
1  '.uch  leas  than  twentv-five  dollars.     The  wonderful  little 
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I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  distant  hghthouso  and  let 
tiiom  fall  to  the  sidewalk  below  the  window,  along  which 
Mrs.  Bigby  was  jnst  )iassing — ^a  small,  thin,  gray  woman, 
in  a  fur-bordered  hood  and  fashionable  outer  garment. 

Opposite  our  cottage  she  looked  up,  and  saw  my  face 
against  the  pane.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  sudden  pallor 
which  her  own  put  on — the  violent  start  she  gave  ?  She 
never  responded  to  my  friendly  nod,  but  fled  down  the 
street,  as  if  a  demon  xmrsued  her,  tume<l  the  iirst  comer 
and  vanished. 

"  What  has  come  over  the  woman  ?"  said  Hepsy,  tartly. 
"  She  is  actually  putting  on  airs — ^growiog  prond  with  her 
good  management." 

Darkness  gathered  in  our  shabby  parlor,  and  in  the  dull 
street  out*4ide.  Hopsy  limped  to  the  mantel,  lighted  a 
lamp,  threw  a  little  coal  on  the  fire,  carefully  measured 
out  some  tea  from  a  painted  caddy,  i)ut  it  in  a  pot  to 
draw,  and  cut  some  verv  thin  slices  of  bread  for  our 
toast.  All  the  while  she  was  watching  me  closely.  At 
lost  she  burst  out  : 

"Five  years  ago  what  a  birthday  yea  had,  Sibyl.  It 
was  just  before  Stojihen  Culver  sailed  for  Brazil  to  make 
liis  fortune  in  tlu'  rt)flee  trade.     Do  vou  remember  ?" 

My  he:irt  gave  a  fierce  tliumii. 

•Yes,  I  remember." 

She  turned  on  me  with  gathering  wrath  in  her  usually 
lail.l  voice. 

"Don't  you  think  that  you  have  pined  long  enough  for 
tlittt  man — thrown  away  good  chancer?  enough  ?  Y'ou 
might  have  married  a  dozen  times  over  in  these  five  years. 
Aud  here  you  are,  twenty-two  to-day,  and  still  you  go  on 


eating  your  heart  out,  spoiling  your  health  and  your 
beauty  together,  for  Stephen  Culver.  He  hasQ*t  written 
you  a  word  for  twelve  long  months — most  likely  he  has 
forgotten  yon,  or  married  some  other  woman.  When  he 
went  away  he  swore  to  me  that  he  would  come  back  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  a  little  money.  Mark  my  words, 
you  blind,  infatuated  girl,  he  will  never  come  !" 

I  did  not  speak,  I  did  not  stir. 

"Few  men  are  capable  of  fidelity  to  an  absent  sweei^ 
heart  for  five  whole  years,"  went  on  my  sister,  pitilessly. 
**You  are  still  young,  Sibyl — you  are  handsome — ^you 
might  do  better  than  to  mope  and  fret  longer  for  Stephen 
Culver." 

I  clutched  the  window-seat  against  which  I  loaned. 

"  You  have  aaid  enough,  Hepsy.  Stop  now  !'*  I-eried, 
in  a  thick,  broken  voiiHi. 

At  that  moment  the  cottage-gate  slammed  ;  a  heavy  step 
eohoed  on  the  i)ath  of  cobble-stones,  the  door  opened  un- 
ceremoniously, and  a  man  walked  into  the  room. 

I  knew  -who  it  was.  I  did  not  turn  my  head,  bnt  H^iey 
cried  out : 

•'How  -good  of  you,  Adam  !  We  need  oompany — ^we 
ure  deep  in  the  doldrums.  Y'ou  must  take  a  eup  of  tea 
wifcli  us — ^it  is- Sibyl's  birthnight,  you  know." 

fie  fifung  off  his  long,  gray  overcoat.  A  heavy,  thick' 
sot  man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  with  keen,  hazel  eyes, 
and  hoar  like  burnt  gold.  He  was  Hepsy's  cousin,  but  not 
,  mine,  for  Hepsy  and  I  were  only  stepsisters.  In  her  mild 
way  she  was  iond  of  him,  and  often  said  that  the  storiea 
circulated  by  Oldport  gossips  concerning  his  private  life 
were  base  slander.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  like  Adam  Muir. 
Twice  hail  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  twice  had  I 
refused  ;  yet  he  still  annoyed  me  with  his  attentions. 

**  Sibyl's  birthnight — eh  f  He  turned  to  the  window 
and  gave  me  a  sharp  look.   "  Are  you  ill  ?" 

"No," I  answered,  coldly,  "I  am  quite  well." 

He  took  my  listless  hand  from  the  sill.  On  one  finger 
glittered  a  plain  bond  of  gold — Stephen  Culver's  betrothal 
ring. 

"  Sibyl,  how  long  do  you  moan  to  wear  this  ?"  he  said, 
meaningly. 

"Till  I  die  !"  I  answered,  flinging  his  hand  angrily 
back.     He  colored  slowly  to  his  yellow  hair. 

"  Good  heaven  !  how  you  love  that  man  !"  I  made  no 
reply.    **  And  how  you  hate  me,  Sibyl  !" 

"True  !"  I  flashed.  "  Your  very  touch  makes  my  flesh 
creep  ! " 

The  blood  ebbed  out  of  his  face  and  left  it  like  death  ; 
ho  was  a  man  of  furious  temper.  For  a  moment  there  w^as 
silence  in  the  room  ;  then  Adam  Muir  deliberately  drew  a 
newspaper  from  his  pocket,  opened  it  at  one  particular 
place  and  held  it  toward  me. 

*'  Here  is  the  last  number  of  the  Oldport  Otronicle,'*  he 
said,  calmly.  "  It  contains  news  of  Stephen  Culver — i)or- 
liaps  you  would  like  to  read  it  ?" 

News  of  Stephen  Culver  ?  /  had  received  no  news  of 
him  for  a  whole  year.  Mechanically  I  took  the  paper,  and 
the  first  words  on  which  my  eyes  fell  were  these  : 

'*  Married,  at  Rio  do  Jaiiuiro,  Brazil,  on  the  10th  ult.,  Stephen 
Culver,  formerly  of  Oldport,  Mnssachusctts,  to  Emma,  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Harmon,  of  Rio  do  Janeiro." 

Then  followed  an  editorial  comment : 

"  Mr.  Culver's  Oldport  friends  will  bo  prl^id  to  Icam  of  his  uniom 
with  the  youDg  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can coffee-planter,  aad  seoior  member  of  the  firm  in  which  the 
bridegroom  Is  also  a  partner ** 

The  paper  fell  from  my  hand.     The  room  went  round 
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and  round,  eyeiTthing  in  it  grew  dim,  jet  I  stood  erect  I 
did  not  shriek  or  faint — that  man  was  looking  at  me  with 
pitiless  eyes. 

''Well,  what's  the  news  about  Stephen  Culyer?"said 
Hepsy,  and  receiving  no  answer,  she  limped  forward, 
picked  up  the  fiJlen  sheet  and  read  the  paragraph  for 
hersell 

''Your  lover  T*  she  screamed,  in  wrath  and  amazement ; 
**  the  man  you've  been  waiting  five  years  for,  Sibyl  f  He's 
married  I  Gk)od  heaven  I  Married/  What  did  I  tell  you 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  ?" 

**  Yes,  he  is  married,"!  answered,  as  calmly  as  I  had 
ever  spoken  in  m^^  life.  **  Let  us  have  supper,  Hepsy  !  I 
am  quite  starved." 

''  So  this  explains  his  twelvemonth's  silence !"  she 
cried,  sternly  ;  "  the  scoundrel  I  It  is  no  more  than  I 
expected  !" 

She  made  a  movement  to  tear  the  paper  straight  across. 
I  took  it  from  her  hand  and  placed  it  ux>on  a  shell 

''Don't  be  foolish,  Hepsy.  One*s  friends  often  sur- 
prise one  in  this  way.  Let  us  wish  the  pair  joy.  Kow 
npread  the  table,  while  I  brown  the  toast— one  thing,  at 
least,  which  I  always  do  nicelv. " 

She  stared  at  me  in  blftnk  surprise — so  did  Adam  Muir. 
I  actually  hummed  a  little  tune  while  I  manipulated  the 
toasting-fork.  When  all  was  ready  we  drew  up  to  the 
board.  I  never  lost  my  self-control  for  a  moment.  1 
laughed — I  talked — about  what  I  do  not  know,  for  all  the 
time  I  saw  written  on  the  wall,  on  the  cloth,  in  my  onp 
of  weak  tea,  that  terrible  word,  **  Married  !"  I  heard  it  in 
the  snapping  coals,  in  the  wind  that  rattled  the  door — a 
demon  hammer  seemed  beating  upon  the  anviL  of  my 
wretched  brain.     At  last  I  arose  abruptly  from  the  table. 

**Iam  going  to  my  room,  Hepsy — my  head  aches,"  I 
eaiil,  aud  I  snatched  a  candle  and  fled  up  the  stairs. 

Once  inside  the  chamber  where  Hepsy  and  I  slept  to- 
getliev,  I  put  down  the  light  and  stared  at  myself  in 
our  cracked  mirror.  My  face  was  like  chalk,  the  soft, 
dimpled  mouth  looked  drawn  and  strange.  An  unsx>eak- 
ablo  anguish  filled  the  great,  dark  eyes. 

Was  it  I,  Sibyl  Cole,  or  some  wild,  dreadful  ghost  ?  I 
put  my  shaking  elbows  on  the  dressing-table  and  spoke 
aloud  to  the  ghostly  image  in  the  glass. 

"  For  five  years  you  have  waited  for  him — ^five  lonely, 
monotonous,  miserable  years,  and  this  is  your  reward  I 
You  are  jilted  I  Love  is  over — ^life  is  over  I  Fool !  did 
not  you  suspect  that  something  of  this  kind  was  impend- 
ing— you  who  have  not  received  one  line  from  him  for 
twelve  months  ?  A  lover  does  not  remain  silent  that 
length  of  time  without  a  reason.  You  thought  he  would 
come  to  take  you  from  your  dull,  pinched,  hoi)eless  life — 
you  thought  that  you  were  to  have  your  share  of  woman's 
happiness — that  joy  would  follow  all  this  heart-sickness 
and  miserable  waiting.  And  now  the  end  of  it  all  is 
como  !     Can  von  bear  it  ?" 

I  looked  hard  into  the  reflected  faf?e,  and  answered  my 
own  question  decisively,  ""No,  you  cannot  I" 

I  drew  Stephen  Culver's  portrait  from  a  chain  al>out  my 
neck — he  had  given  it  to  me  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  BraziL  For  the  last  time  I  gazed  at'the  brown,  Man- 
na ire  face,  with  its  laughing  gray  eyes,  and  handsome 
resolute  lips. 

His  engagement  ring  I  placed  upon  the  table  Ijeside  the 
picture,  also  a  package  of  his  letters.  Then  I  put  on  my 
cloak  and  hat,  extinguished  the  candle,  stole  down  the 
fltairSj  opened  and  dosed  the  outer  door  noiselessly,  and 
without  a  single  backward  look  walked  away  from  the 
4)ottage.  ^ 

The  doll  streets  of  the  town  were  silent  and  d^lrted. 


but  as  I  passed  the  little  post-office  I  saw  Mrs.  Rigbj 
standing  inside  its  door,  with  one  hand  resting,  fondly  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  big,  awkward  college  lad,  home  for  a 
holiday. 

I  set  my  &oe  toward  the  beach.  The  night  was  not  dark, 
for  behind  the  drifting  clouds  struggled  a  full  moon. 
Soon  the  familiar  rocks  and  sands  lay  before  me.  It  was 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  sound  of  its  in-coming  on 
the  distant  ledges  smote  my  ear  like  a  voice  of  doom.  I 
hurried  forward,  splashing  in  salt  pools,  stumbling  over 
slippery  debris.  The  fragments  of  a  wreck,  and  two  or 
three  boats  moored  above  high- water-mark,  took  gro- 
tesque shax)es  in  the  gloom.  No  living  thing  was  in  sight* 
— at  that  hour  the  spot  was  unspeakably  lonely,  but  I  felt 
no  fear — I  was  past  that 

The  beach  had  been  my  playground  in  ohil<Uiood,  and 
out  on  that  long,  sleek  ledge  of  rock,  called  by  the  Old- 
port  folks  Dragon's  Tongue,  Stephen  Culver,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  dead  and  gone  Summer's  day,  had  first  told 
me  that  he  loved  me.  How  well  I  remembered  that 
day! 

Over  the  rocks  and  the  seaweed  I  ran  toward  the 
Tongue.  It  had  never  seemed  so  remote  before.  Some- 
how I  feared  it  might  escape  me,  but  no  !  I  reached  it  at 
last,  and  sank  down,  breathless,  in  a  little  crevice  on  ita 
farthest  edge. 

This  was  the  place.  Here,  where  I  had  heard  his  first 
love-words,  I  meant  to  die.  Strange  to  say,  I  thought  of 
Hepsy  with  no  compunction  whatever.  The  pittance 
which  we  were  forced  to  divide  between  us  would  now  be 
all  her  own,  and  without  doubt  she  could  contrive  to  live 
decently  upon  it.  Then  there  was  Adam  Muir— he  would 
never  lot  her  suffer. 

A  great  wave  rushed  up  like  an  angry  beast,  and  spat- 
tered me  with  spray.  Another  followed  eed  broke  upon 
my  feet.  In  a  mad,  white  race  they  oame,  one  after  the 
other.  The  northeast  wind  blew  sharply,  and  the  under- 
tow was  strong.  The  water  crept  up  to  my  knees  ;  itwaa 
as  cold  as  ioe,  but  I  did  not  ehrink  or  shiver.  Its  roar 
filled  my  ears — deafened  me.     It  reached  my  waist. 

''Five  minutes  more  and  I  shall  l)e  dead  I"  I  said  to 
myself. 

I  must  have  been  mad,  yet  I  never  felt  more  composed 
in  my  life.  A  tremendous  wave  rushed  in  with  white,  up- 
lifted crest.  I  saw  it  coming — I  knew  that  it  held  my 
doom.  I  drew  my  hands  away  from  the  rock — I  was 
ready  I  Like  a  frightful  spectre  it  advanced  upon  me 
through  the  gray  gloom — ^like  a  clap  of  thunder  it  broke 
upon  the  rock  and  swept  it  clean  from  end  to  end,  but  I — 
where  was  I  ? 

Some  one  had  seized  me  in  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  whisked 
me  up  from  Dragon's  Tongue,  and  before  I  could  compre- 
hend the  situation,  was  splashing  and  struggling  with  me 
through  the  rising  tide,  over  rocks  and  debris  to  the  firm, 
safe  beach.  There  he  put  me  down.  In  the  weird  light 
of  the  cloudy  moon  we  looked  at  each  other. 

**  How  dared  you  follow  me,  Adam  Muir  ?"  I  panted. 

**  Great  Heaven  !"  he  answered,  passionately,  **  would 
vou  kill  vourself  for  that  false  hound  ?" 

I  stood  si)eechless,  with  my  face  turned  toward  the 
black,  ravening  sea.  We  were  both  drenched,  and  my 
teeth  ohattered  in  my  heocL 

**  Sibyl,  where  is  your  pride  ?  Come  with  me — ^you  are 
beautiful  and  young — ^life  is  all  before  you  stilL  I  am 
rich — ^I  can  give  you  ease  and  luxury,  I  can  love  yon  as 
Stephen  Culver  never  dreamed  of  loving.  Die  for  a  man 
like  that  ?  Bah  I  No  !  live  and  forget  him,  SibyL  Twice 
I  have  offered  you  my  hand,  and  twice  you  have  refueed 
it    Now  I  o£fer  it  again.     You  are  dearer  to  m<^  ibS% 
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between  110  iio  more  1    Be  my  wife — ^forget  the  past,  even 
as  hQ  has  forgotten  it'* 

It  waa  the  yoioe  of  ApoUyon  calling  to  me  t  I  turned 
npon  him  deaperately. 

'*  Take  me,  then  I  It  does  not  matter  what  becomes  of 
me  now — ^nothing  matters  now.  '* 

He  did  not  speak  a  word  ;  I  felt,  rather  than  saw  ;  the 
triumph  in  his  face,  but  he  hurried  me  rapidly  across  the 
beach,  and  through  byways  and  unfrequented  streets  to 
the  cottage.  By  that  time  my  garments  were  stiff  upon 
me.  I  was  perishing  with  cold.  More  dead  than  alive, 
he  drew  me  into  the  room  where  Hepsy  sat,  sewing 
placiilly.     She  arose  with  a  cry  of  dismay. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  1"  said  Adam  Muir ;  **  we  were  walk- 
ing ou  the  beach  and  the  tide  overtook  us.'* 

Ho  drew  a  flask  of  brandy  from  his  i^ocket. 

"Mix  hor  a  dose  of  tld^ — strong,  and  get  her  dry 
clothoH  at  onco.** 

H(>I>sy  pushed  me  into  an  adjoiuiiig  bedroom,  tore  my 
froz(>a  clothes  ofi'  me  and  Bnbstituted  dry  ones,  made  me 
drink  some  of  Adam  Muir's  brandy,  but  happily  refrained 
from  asking  me  a  question — i)erhaps  she  saw  something  in 
my  faoe  which  forbade  it 

Then  she  limped  to  the  attio  and  found  some  garments 
which  had  belonged  to  our  dear  dead  father,  and  Adam 
Muir  donned  them  with  a  good  grace.  Soon  after  Hepsy 
called  to  me  that  he  was  going,  and  wanted  to  say  "  Qood- 
night." 

I  wont  back  to  the  parlor.  He  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantel,  waiting,  and  the  figure  that  he  cut  in  my 
father's  coal  and  nether  garments  of  ancient  pattern  was 
so  fimtastio  that  a  peal  of  hysterical  laughter  broke  from 
my  lips.  He  frowned,  then  took  my  icy  hands  in  his 
c»\vn. 

**  Sibyl,  when  will  you  maraj  me  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  know — ^I  do  not  care  V* 

"  I  want  you  at  ouoe«  Sibyl  !*' 

I  (h-ew  augrily  back.  I  had  put  on  a  white  flannel 
wrapi3er,  and  my  loose  hair  curled  in  disordered  masses 
about  my  ghastly  face.     I  must  have  looked  like  a  ghost 

"I  thought  you  were  ^oiug  home,"  I  said,  irritably  ; 
*•  I  wish  you  fcould  go — I  am  tired  of  you. " 

*•  Have  patience  for  a  moment !  "Will  you  be  my  wife 
fo-niorrow,  Sibyl  ?" 

"All  days  are  alike — one  is  as  bod  as  another.  It 
doesn't  mutter — did  I  not  tell  you  on  the  beach  that 
notliing  could  matter  now  ?" 

His  hazel  eyes  flashed  with  mingled  wrath  and  exulta- 
tion. He  turned  to  Hepsy,  who  was  regarding  us  in  utter 
amaze. 

**  Sibyl  has  consented  to  marry  me  to-morrow,*'  ho  an- 
nounced. **  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  anything.  I 
will  make  all  needful  preparations."  Then,  in  a  lower 
tone,"  he  added  :  "She  is  scarcely  herself  to-nipht.  Be 
careful  that  she  does  not  leave  the  house  again.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  help  her  forget  the  past,  and  be  happy  in  the 
future !  I  will  give  her  every  luxury  that  money  can  buy. 
Have  no  further  fear  of  poverty,  Hepsy — she  shall  pro- 
vide for  vou  Imudsomelv  all  vour  days." 

He  was  a  wiso  man  in  his  wav — ho  did  not  touch  me,  or 
offer  mo  any  endearment.  Immediately  the  door  closed 
and  ho  wjis  gone. 

IIf?psy  pouiifiMi  upon  mo  in  wild  excitement 

•'  Vou  are  going  to  marry  Adam  Muir  to-morrow  ?'*  >he 
cried,  shaking  mo  lustily.   **  Sibyl,  w  li;^t  does  it  mean  ?** 

"That  and  nothing  more, "I  answered,  with  a  mirth- 
less laugh. 

*'  I5ut  wliv  to-morrow  ? — whv  nurh  un»»eemlv  haste  ?** 
I  presbcd  butli  bauds  ]ioj)eh>sHly  to  m\  head. 


"  I  don*t  know,  I  am  sure — to-morrow — ^to-night — Ajear 
century  henoe-— they  aze  all  one  to  me." 

Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

'<  Sibyl,  Sibyl,  don*t  be  haMtj  1  Not  but  what  I  think 
it  is  a  good  matoh  for  you— I  like  Adam,  andl  daie  aijhe 
is  quite  as  good  as  other  men,  but  people  will  talk  so  I 
Wait  a  bit,  and  see  if  you  can't  learn  to  love  or  have  some 
regard  for  him,  before  you  take  him  for  your  husband." 

«  Love  him — love  any  living  thing  again  ?  Never  I"  I 
cried ;  **  don't  preach  to  me,  Hepsy — I  cannot  hear  jon, 
I  cannot  understand  you — ^it  is  a  waste  of  breath." 

Then  I  took  up  my  candle  and  went  to  bed. 

All  that  night  I  lay  staring  into  blank  darkness,  listen- 
ing to  the  doleful  wind  as  it  sobbed  round  the  comers 
and  rattled  the  cottage  casements  like  a  giant's  hand. 
Hour  after  hour  di-agged  by.  Dawn  broke.  I  sprang  up, 
dressed  hastily  and  went  down-stairs.  I  was  walking  the 
chilly  old  parlor  when  Hepsy  appeared.  She  started  back 
in  unfeigned  terror. 

"  Good  Heavcu  !  Sibyl,  how  you  do  look  !  One  would 
think  that  twenty  years  had  passed  over  your  head  since 
yesterday." 

"  Eh  V  Is  niy  hair  turning  gray  ?"  I  asked,  with  a 
laugh,  and  whisked  one  of  my  great  braids  into  view.  No, 
it  was  as  lustrous  and  as  dark  as  ever. 

"Sibyl,  if  you  go  on  so,"  said  Hepsy,  impressively, 
"you  will  (/*«/" 

"And  don't  you  know  that  is  the  very  best  thing  which 
can  possibly  happen  to  me  ?"I  answered. 

We  wisely  refrained  from  further  conversation.  Hepsy 
prepared  breakfast,  and  ate  it  unassisted.  Then  tlie  dooi 
opened  and  Adam  Muir  walked  in. 

He  looked  haggard  and  anxious.  If  I  had  not  slept  no 
more  had  ho.  He  surveyed  me  uneasily  for  a  moment 
then  said,  "  Good-morning  1" 

"  Good-morning  1"  I  answered,  without  lifting  mj  eyca 
from  the  fire. 

"  Every  tiling  will  be  ready  at  eleven  o'clook,"  he  con^ 
tinned,  and  then  held  toward  mo  a  marriage  certificate. 

I  gave  it  an  apathetic  glanoow  Hepsy  began  to  whimper. 

"  It  is  all  so  sudden,  Adam  I  I  never  heard  of  suoh  in- 
decent hasto.  How  Oldport  folks  will  talk  !  Why,  they'll 
be  sure  to  say  that  Sibyl  married  you  out  of  spita  Of 
course,  I'm  glad,  and  at  the  same  time  it's  dreadful. 
Sibyl  hasn't  a  dscss  fit  to  stand  up  in — nothing  but  an 
old  black  silk.     Black  I  who  ever  heard  of  the  like " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Hei>sy  I"  he  interrupted,  roughly. 
"Do  you  think  I  caro  what  she  wears  ?  I  would  rather 
tako  her  in  calico  than  another  woman  in  satin.  To- 
morrow she  may  buy  as  many  dresses  as  she  likes,  and 
of  any  color  under  the  sun." 

After  that  I  heard  them  talking  together,  as  one  hears 
sounds  in  a  dream.  At  half-past  ten  Hepsy  touched  my 
shoulder. 

"  Come,  it  is  timo  for  you  to  make  ready, "she  said. 

I  followed  her  u])-stairs. 

She  brushed  out  my  long  Imir,  and  i^iled  its  abundant 
niivsscs  on  my  head  like  a  crown.  She  brought  the  old 
bliiek  silk  from  a  closet  and  looked  at  it  with  a  sigh. 

' '  Oh,  dear  !  you  ou^ht  to  have  white  satin  and  orange- 
flowers,  and  a  vail,  Sibyl.  Can't  we  do  something  to  put 
a  litlli.^  color  into  your  face  ?  All  things  considered,  I'm 
glad  there'll  be  nobody  to  see  you  but  the  minister  and 
his  wife. " 

From  a  dixiwer  iu  tho  bureau  she  took  a  bit  of  ^laoe  to 
fasten  iu  the  neck  of  tlie  dress.  Attached  to  its  threads 
was  a  bunch  of  withered  roses.  Thcij  fall  to  the  .floor.  I 
picked  them  np.  How  well  I  remembered  the  morning 
that  Stephen  Culver  gathered  them  on  the  Oldport  cliffs  I 
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A  ghostlj  fragranoe  olnng  to  them  still  and  brought  back, 
aa  only  an  odor  can,  the  memory  of  hia  tall  6gnie  and 
handsome  brown  foce,  and  gray  eyes  fall  of  passionate 
delight — yes,  even  the  hot  kisses  with  which  he  covered 
my  shy  hands  when  ho  pnt  the  roses  in  them.  The  poor 
deud  things  fell  from  my  hold  ;  the  next  that  I  knew 
Hepsy  was  fanning  me  wildly. 

'•Don't  faint— don't  !  This  is  really  awful,  Sibyl  !*' 
ahe  groaned.  Then  we  heard  Adam  Mnir's  impatient  rap 
at  the  door,  and  my  toilet  was  completed  without  further 
interruption. 

I  descended  the  stairs  like  a  person  walking  in  sleep. 
The  clergyman  and  his  wife  had  already  arrived.  Adam 
Muir  took  my  nerveless  haad  in  a  viselike  grip,  and  in 
ten  minutes  it  was  all  over.  I  was  hia  wife,  my  fate  was 
irrevocably  sealed.  The  clergyman's  wife  called  me  by 
that  man's  name,  and  wiihed  me  long  life  and  mnoh  liap- 
piness. 

I  could  liave  laughed  at  th»  unconscious  irony  of  her 
words,  only  my  lips  seemed  froaen. 

A  carriage  waited  at  the  door.  Hepsy  kissed  me  with 
tears  on  her  wrinkled  cheeks^ 

"  Are  you  not  coming,  with  me  ?"  I  asked,  in  dull  amazo. 

**  Oh,  dear,  no  I"  she  answered,  nervously.  *•  Sibyl,  try 
U>  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  He  will  be  kind  to 
yon — he  will  give  yon  every  tiling  your  heart  can  desire. 
iTou  Ixave  mode  a  good  match.'* 

Adam  Muir  handed  me  into  the  carriage.  A  cloak  of 
rich  fur  lav  on  the  cushions  ;  ha  folded  it  about  me  with 
tender  solicitude,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  rolling  away 
from  Hepsy  and  the  cottage-— I  had  fairly  started  upon  my 
new  life. 

It  was  an  unspeakably  dieavy  day.  The  breakers 
boomed  on  the  beach,  and  Oldport  harbor  was  spotted 
thick  with  foam-cape.  Ban:  fell  at  intervals,  and  the 
low,  threatening  sky  was  hUuA  with  wind  and  storm, 
^ot  a  word  was  spoken.  I  staiEad  through  the  carriage- 
window  into  empty  space,  a&d  he — ^I  do  not  know  what 
he  did. 

We  rolled  along  the  x^rinnipal  street  of  Oldport,  and 
presently  left  the  dull  town  b^ind,  and  turning  through 
an  iron  gate,  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a  deep  firwood. 
On  either  side  stood  the  sombre  trees,  fringed  with  brown 
cones.  Under  their  dripping  branches  we  approached  a 
square,  gray,  stone  house,  standing  stately  and  solitary 
behind  its  evergreen  bameade. 

The  place  was  grand  to  look  upon,  but  it  was  as  sombre 
as  a  tomb.  Often  had  I  passed  its  iron  gates,  but  never 
before  entered  them.  The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door — 
my  husband  lifted  me  out. 

**  Welcome  to  you  home,  Sibyl  !"  lie  said,  in  alow,  pas- 
sionate voice  ;  *•  I  bless  this  day,  I  bless  this  hour  I" 

And  I  could  have  cursed  both  !  He  led  me  over  the 
threshold,  through  a  dark  wainscoted  hall,  with  oaken 
door  opening  on  either  side,  into  a  room  handsomely 
furnished  and  lighted  by  a  huge  wood-fire.  A  gray- 
haired  servant  in  a  cap  and  apron  was  sweeping  up  the 
tiles  as  we  entered. 

"  Martha,"  said  Adam  Muir,  **  this  lady  is  my  wife  and 
your  mistress. " 

Martha  gave  me  an  odd  look  and  bobbed  a  courtesy. 

"I  wish  you  much  joy,  ma'am," she  mumbled. 

It  might  have  been  my  excited  fancy,  but  her  voice 
■eemed  full  of  mockery.  Adam  Muir  flung  her  a  piece  of 
silver.  SLe  grinned,  took  my  wraps  and  hobbled  out  of 
the  room.  I  sank  into  a  great,  claw-footed  chair  by  the 
flxe,  and  my  bridegroom  stood  looking  down  upon  me 
with  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brows. 

••  How  pale  you  are  !"  he  burst  out ;  ?'  you  look  as  if 


death  had  smitten  you  I  Let  me  take  your  hand  1*'  He 
stroked  it  in  his  own.  ''Poor  cold  little  hand  !  I  pity 
you  unutterably,  Sibyl.  I  love  you  devotedly.  You 
suiTer  to-day,  but  you  have  too  much  pride  aavd  principle 
to  grieve  long  !  And  love  begets  love.  I  wonder  who 
said  that — it's  a  sentence  full  of  consolation  ?  Sibyl,  you 
must  love  me  ?  You  will  love  me,  will  you  net,  if  I  wait 
with  patience  and  forl)earanoe  ?" 

I  drew  my  hand  coldly  away. 

**  I  shall  never  love  you — not  if  you  wait  a  thoQsand 
years  !"  I  answered. 

He  took  a  turn  across  the  hearth.  The  blood  mounted 
to  his  blonde- temples. 

'^I  camiot— win  not  brieve  it !  Bven-  if  it  be  so"— a 
fierce  joy  and  exultatioir  leafved . into  hts  eyes — "you  are 
mine  to  hold  and  to  keep  fovevev !  It  is  better  to  have 
you  in  this  way  than  not  at  alL" 

A  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  flew  back.   I  lifted 
I  my  heavy  eyes,  and  saw  a  woman  on  the  threshold  look- 
ing in  at  us. 

She  was  young  and  strongly  made^  brown  as  a  berry, 
and  beautiful,  too,  with  a  wild,  rugged  sort  of  beauty. 
Her  coarse,  black  liair  was  twisted  like  a  nest  of  snakes 
.about  her  Iiead,  her  sloe-blaok  eyes  flashed  with  wicked 
fire.  She  was  dressed  in  a  crimson  gown  of  soft  wool,  and 
she  wore  a  gold  chain  about  her  brown  neck,  and  gold 
hoops  in  her  brown  ears.  The  g$xe  which  she  fastened 
upon  me,  full  of  menace,  hatred,  fury,  was  enough  to 
make  a  strong  heart  quaiL 

**So  you  have  come,'*  she  cried,  in  a  shrill  voice  ;  "a 
merry  wedding-day  to  you,  Mrs.  Muir  I  He  told  me  you 
were  handsome  and  young,  and  so  you  axe,  but  you  don't 
look  particularly  gay  for  a  bride. " 

At  sound. of  that  w^aev-  Adant  Muir,  whose  back  was 
toward  the  appaciftiimv.  wheeled  aboo*  as  if  struck.  A 
swift  change  passed  over  his  facer  She  swept  fearlessly 
into  the  roon»  and  up  to  the  fixe.  Qe  hurried  toward  her 
with  a  threatening  air. 

"What  I    Are  you  still  here  ?" he  cried. 

His  black  eyes  flaslied  fuziously. 

"  Ay,  Adam  Muir  !  DidnH  I  tell  you  that  neither  the 
powers  of  earth  nor  the  devils  below  the  earth  should 
keep  me  from  giving  your  bride  a  welcome  home  ?"  He 
was  livid  with  anger.    . 

**  You  she-devil  !  Leave  this  room — leave  this  house,  if 
you  do  not  want  to  be  thrust  out." 

She  placed  her  back  defiantly  against  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"I'm  in  no  hurry  !  I've  something  to  say  to  y' ur 
wife.  Does  she  know  who  I  am  ?  I  can  see  by  her  " '«'o 
that  she  doesn't.  Adam  Muir,  I've  ruled  this  house  :oo 
long  to  be  thrtist  out  of  it  without  a  struggle.  Say  I"— 
flashing  on  me  a  frightful  glance,  and  twisting  her  brown 
fingers  as  if  she  longed  to  clasp  them  around  my  throiit— 
"  did  he  ever  tell  you  about  Joan  Pinnock  ?" 

I  arose  involuntarily  from  my  chair.  The  sight  of  this 
woman  awoke  me  to  sudden  interest  and  life. 

'*  No,"  I  answered. 

"  I'm  old  Joe  Pinnock's  daughter.  He's  a  fisherman- 
lives  in  a  shanty  three  miles  down  Oldport  Beach.  No, 
of  course,  ho  never  told  you  !  He  wanted  to  appear  his 
best  in  your  eyes.  You're  a  lady,  bom  above  such  things. 
But  for  your  white  face  this  man  would  have  married  me, 
maybe.  YouVe  always  stood  between  us — always  I  I  felt 
that  you'd  drive  me,  sooner  or  later,  out  of  his  house. 
And  now,  do  you  love  him  as  I  love  him  ?  No,  that  you 
don't  You've  married  him  for  his  money,  and  if  I  qoxsMl 
trample  you  under  my  t^fcl  tet  yo^^  ^  TKSK^\fe,^^  ^^^^r2^ 
pleaauTO,** 
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apron,  was  bending  over  me,  slap}>ing  mj  hands  and  burn- 
ing feathers  under  my  nose.    Adam  Mjiir  had  vanished. 

**  There,  my  dear,  yon  fedl  better,  don't  yon  ?"  she 
said,  cheerfully  ;  '*  drink  this  glass  of  wine.  You  don't 
look  oyer-strong.  Dear  me  I  your  beautiful  hair  has 
tumbled  down — let  me  put  it  up  for  you — T  used  to 
be  waiting-maid  to  Mister  Adam's  mother  when  I  was 
young." 

l8wallowe<l  the  ^inc,  and  she  deftly  arranged  my  fallen 
hair,  eying  me  shrewdly  the  while. 

"Mister  Adam  lias  liis  faults, "said  she,  "but  he's  a 
kind  master  and  generous.  I  always  said  he'd  bo  a 
clianged  man  when  some  p^ood  woman  took  him  in  hand. 
I'm  right  glad,  ma*ani,  that  he*s  brought  a  wife  home  at 
last." 

I  said  nothing,  and  as  soon  as  her  ministrations  were 
ended  Martha  departed  and  left  me  alone. 

I  sat  by  the  crackling  iire  and  thought  over  the  situa- 
tion. Outside,  the  rain  fell  steadily.  Xoon  had  passed. 
A  coffin-clock  in  a  corner  pointed  to  the  hour  of  two. 
The  leaden  sky  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  firs  made 
the  old,  rich  paneled  room  seem  dark  already.  Oh, 
heaven  !  what  had  I  done  ?  Adam  Muir  hod  spoken  truly 
— ^I  could  not  go  back  to  Hepsy.  I  must  abide  by  the 
choice  I  had  made — by  the  result  of  my  own  madness. 

The  entrance  of  my  husband  sent  a  shudder  through 
my  veins.  He  sat  silently  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire.  Neither  spoke  till  dinner  was  announced.  Then 
*'  Come !"  he  said,  and  I  suffered  him  to  lead  me  out, 
through  the  wainscoted  hall  into  a  dining-room,  bright 
with  inother  open  fire,  and  with  dark-hued  pictures 
lining  its  four  walls.  Three  windows,  drai)ed  with  rich 
curtains,  glimmered  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and 
beyond  them  stretched  a  piazza.  I  shall  remember  that 
room  till  my  dying  day. 

Adam  Muir  i>laced  me  at  the  head  of  the  table  which 
stood  spread  with  the  richest  of  faro  in  the  centre  of  the 
polished  floor.  I  was  his  wife— certainly  I  must  preside  at 
his  board.  The  two  servants  in  attendance  watched  us  curi- 
ously. The  meal  began  and  ended — how  I  scarcely  knew. 
For  decency's  sake  I  tried  to  swallow  a  few  morsels,  but 
they  stuck  fast  in  my  tliroat.  Outside  the  wind  roared 
and  the  rain  beat. 

**  "What  an  abominable  dav  !"  said  Adam  Muir  ;  ^'  there 
will  bo  dead  men  on  Oldport  Beach  before  morning.*' 

When  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table  he  dismissed  the 
servants,  and  we  were  alone  again. 

•*Tn  the  morning  von  had  better  send  for  Hepsy,"  he 
said,  with  some  embarrassment  ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
her  share  vour  homo — perhaps  she  can  make  it  bearable 
to  you,  Sibyl. " 
**  Thank  von." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  cimir.  The  firelight  played  on 
the  rich,  dark  walls,  on  the  frosted  silver  of  the  dessert 
dishes,  and  shone  in  his  fervid  eyes. 

*'  It's  worth  all  the  agonies  that  I  have  suffered — that  I 
do  suffer  to-day — to  see  you  here  at  my  table,  Sibyl. 
Look  at  me  once — a  look  will  not  cost  yon  anything. 
Heaven  knows  you  are,  and  have  always  been,  as  cruel  as 
death  to  mo  !     Even  in  the  days  when  Stephen  Culver 

first  pursued  you " 

At  that  name  I  lifted  my  eyes.     Ho  was  sitting  with  his 

baok  to  tho  middle  window  of  the  room,  and  could  not 

see  what  I,  with  a  great  start  of  terror  saw — the  figure  of 

a  brown  woman  in  a  crimson  gown,  ri.se  suddenly  up  on  . 

the  rain-drenched  piazza  outside,  like  a  jack-in-the-box, 

id  stand  for  an  instant  glarinir  in  upon  us  through  the 

suing  of  tlie  curtain.     I  could  not  speak  or  scream— T 

'  pfunUj-zefL 


There  was  a  sharp  splintering  of  glass,  and  a  onllet 
whistled  across  the  table  and  struck  the  high,  etarred 
back  of  my  chair.  'With  a  cry,  Adam  Mnir  leaped  lo  hia 
faet  He  glanced  cnce  at  the  middle  window,  iiien  flnng 
himself  belore  me— when  I  think  of  him,  lel  ae  not 
forget  that  t  He  flnng  himself  before  me,  and  a  eecond 
shot,  following  the  flzst,  as  one  lightning  j9iiah  foUows  an- 
other, stru^  him  foil  in  the  forehead.  Withovt  a  oonnd 
he  staggered  and  fell  across  me,  as  I  sat,  and  then  rolledt 
a  dead  weight,  to  the  floor. 

When  the  servants  came  mshing  in  they  f6m|^  me 
holding  his  head  upon  my  lap,  trying  to  stanch  the 
blood  that  drenched  his  fair  hair.  He  was  dead  1  I  knew 
it  even  before  the  giiastly  truth  looked  ont  upon  me  from 
their  faces.  That  woman  had  meant  to  destroy  me,  and 
had  killed  him.  He  had  saved  my  life  at  the  price  of  his 
own      I  was  a  widow. 

They  lifted  me  up  and  led  me  away  from  him.  They 
searched  the  firwood  for  the  murderess,  but  found  only 
the  weax>on  with  which  she  had  done  her  work.  Then 
a  servant  mounted  a  horse,  and  dashed  off  to  the  town  to 
carry  the  news  and  bring  help. 

Darkness  gathered.  In  the  stormy,  miserable  twilight 
I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  I  sat  alone 
with  oltl  Mortlio.  Tho  latter  arose  and  admitted  a  vis- 
itor. After  the  events  of  the  day  I  was  incapable  of  feel- 
ing surprise,  but  something  very  like  that  emotion  went 
over  me  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Bigby,  our  small,  gray,  post- 
mistress. 

She  was  drenched  with  rain.  She  was  trembling  in 
ererj  limb,  and  her  face  was  like  ashes. 

" Go  away,"  she  said  to  Martha..  '*  I  want  to  speak  to 
your  mistress  alone^ " 

Martha  went.  My  visitor  stood  before  my  chair  and 
'^vruug  her  gray-gloved  hands. 

"  It  is  dreadful  I"  she  cried  ;  "  it  is  a  judgment  from 
Goil.  The  whole  town  is  horrified.  Oh,  Sibyl,  forgive 
him — forgive  me  /" 

**  In  Heaven's  name,  Mrs.  Kigby,  what  de  you  mean  ?'• 

'*  More  than  a  year  ago,"  she  sobbed,  '*  lie  first  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  give  him  your  letters  to  Stephen 
Culver,  and  those  that  were  sent  you  from  Brazil. '  I  re- 
fused. Again  and  again  he  came,  and  offered  me  money — 
more  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life— offered  to  send  my 
boy  to  college  and  provide  him  with  every  needed  thing. 
I  tried  for  a  while  to  resist  the  temptation,  Sibyl — God 
knows  I  did  !  but  it  was  too  much  for  me — I  yielded  at 
last.  I  gave  him  your  letters — I  gave  him  Stephen's — six 
in  all.  There  hasn*t  been  any  these  last  three  months. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  them — destroyed  them, 
most  likely.  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  like  that !  You  mar- 
ried Adam  Muir — ^you  are  now  his  widow,  and  if  you 
expose  me  you'll  expose  liim  too." 

I  arose  to  mv  feet. 

**  You  wicked,  wicked  woman  !"  T  gaspod. 

"Yes,  I  know  I'm  wicked,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Rigby,  **and 
when  I  heard  to  night  that  he  was  murdered  a  grciit 
shock  went  over  me.     I  felt  that  tho  Lord  had  punished 
him  for  his  crime,  and  that  He  would  also  punish  me.     I 
.<*tarted  and  ran  all  tho  way  from  tho  post-office  to  tell  you 
the  truth   and  ask  your  pardon,  Sibyl..    I  wish  I  had 
nev<;r  taken  Ids  money — not  a  cent  oi  it  I" 
A  sudden  current  of  joy  stiiTod  my  benumbed  hoari. 
I  did  not  hoar  another  word.     I  forgot  the  dead  man 
whose  widow  I  was  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  ex- 
isted.     I  flung  Mrs.  Bigby  ont  of  my  way,  mshod  into 
tho  hall,  opened  the  outer  door,  and  bareheaded,  fled 
into  the  night. 
I  conld  not  draw  anotlier  breath  under  Adam  Muir*a 
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ore  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  tbev  ore  said  to  surpass 
ID  magnificence  those  of  any  other  city  in  Italy. 

From  oor-viiMlow  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Yille,  we  look  ont 
upon  ft  loffty  wall  with  arcades,  which  anrronnds  the 
<Mntal  part  of  the  harbor.  The  marbhi  platform  of  this 
wall,  oalled  the  Ftrrnzo  di  Marmo,  and  which  one  of  the 
employes  of  the  hotel  tells  n.s  is  "  Venti  i^ttui  di  lar- 
ffhetta  "(twenty  paces  in  %vi(Uh)  is  a  promenade  mnoh  re- 
sorted to,  especially  in  the  niomixig.  We  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  wandering?  alonij^  its  invitiu^  walkH.  Wo  iuqniro 
at  theJiotel-oflice  for  the  object  ^4  n:ul  places  of  greatest 
interest  to  touriMts  -who  want  ti>  see  every thini^  in  a  few 
hours.  We  are  direct-oil  to  iho  public  buildings,  which 
are,  indeed,  very  fine.  The  ( -atliedral  of  Ban  Lorenzo  is 
fi  noble  Qothio  pile,  built  uitli  alternate  comrses  of  white 
and  blaok  morblo.  Wo  visit'  the  interior  and  are  sho^m 
the  lelics  of  St.  John  the  Baf^tist.  They  are  in  a  chef;t 
bound  with  iron,  and  lie  in  a  marble  sarcophagus,  within 
the  Ohapel  of  the  Saint  (erected  1451-96),  and  which  no 
female  is  i>ermitted  to  enter  except  upon  one  day  of  the 
year — an  exclusion  imposed  by  Pope  Innocent -VUL,  in 
remembrance  of  the  criteltv  of  Herodias. 

We  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  masterpieces  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting  by  Fed.  Baroccis,  Franca  villa  Cambiaso, 
Matteo  Civitali,  Bansovino,  and  tlio  della  Portan.  Nor 
shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  many  other  churches 
and  palaces  with  which  the  city  al>ounds,  and  with  which 
its  ancient  glories  are  so  inextricably  interwoven.  Among 
the  oharitablo  institutions  of  Genoa,  wo  may  mention  the 
Albergo  dei  I^overi,  sitnatiid  some  81H  feet  al>ove  the  soa, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  1,800  ])erKons.  It  was 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  con  tun-,  and  has  boon  on- 
larged  at  dififerent  times,  additions  being  made  in  1S«'V>. 

The  Oenoesc,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  southern  cli- 
mates, are  fond  of  parks  and  promenades  where  they  may 
onjoy  the  refreshing  hreetea  from  the  water.  The  small 
but  beautiful  park  of  Acqu&Bola,  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding  country,  with  its 
fountains  and  well  laid-out  grounds,  affords  them  all  the 
pleasure  they  can  desire ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
when  the  military  bands  give  thoir  concerts,  the  jmrk  is 
crowded  with  tlie  ^/i7«  of  the  city. 

Among  the  places  which  our  friends  at  the  hotel  wore 
particularly  anxious  for  us  to  visit  was  the  Campo  Santo. 
At  first  the  idea  of  visiting  a  cemetery  when  there  were 
so  many  other  jdaces  to  bo  seen,  seemed  }ike  a  loss  of 
t  ime ;  but  yielding  to  their  rei>eated  importunities,  we 
<'onsented,  and  hove  since  thanked  them  more  than  once 
1  jr  the  pleasure  and  surprise  that  was  in  store  for  us. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  Kuropo.  and 
]>orhaps  in  the  world,  is  situated  al>onta  mile  ami  a  half 
from  the  City  of  Genoa,  on  a  slope  of  the  Volley  of  tlii* 
Bisagno.  It  was  founded,  or  laid  out,  in  18G7,  and  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  collections  of  monumental  raarblo 
to  be  found  anywhero.  This  Campo  Santo  or  Chnitero 
di  StaglienOf  consists  of  a  quadrilateral  stnicture,  inclos- 
iu<^  an  area  of  ground  larger  than  Madison  Siiiian',  Kew 
York.  The  ground  thus  inclosed  is  laid  ont  in  single 
graves,  such  as  mav  be  ft)innl  in  anv  olinrohvaiil.  all  of 

■  '  ft  I  ■ 

wliich  are  surmounted  by  neat  marble  rrosses  IxMinuL!: 
ni)propriato  inscriptions.  In  the  ectitn-,  us  will  1x'  seen 
from  our  illustration.  U  fi  colossal  statno  of  T^oli;jrion 
bearing  the  Cross  of  Salvation.  Tin*  structure  above  re- 
ijrred'to,  consists  of  two  lonfc  cral lories,  extending  along 
the  four  sides  of  tlie  graveyard.  The  external  pallcrj-  is 
lilled  on  eitlior  side  with  niohos,  in  which  bodies  are 
nlaced  laterally,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  'Roman  oata- 
^,  and  closed  in  by  slabs  bearinc;  inscri])tious,  and 
ncntod  bv  wreaths  of  black  bead  work  or  of  im- 


mortelles, or  both.     Tiie  internal  gallery,  adjoining  tho 
graveyard  and  opening  out  upon  it  in  aroades,  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  worioB  of  art,  whioh  must  be  executed 
by  Gtaneoee  artists  and  ereoted  within  four  yean  after  the 
pnrohase  of  the  vault    Dixeoily  opposite  the  aiain  en- 
trance, and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  indonm,  is  the 
rotunda  or  ohapel,  which  is  on  the  upper  tier  (for  this 
I>art  of  the  structure  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  Her).     It 
is  supported  by  sixteen   monolithic  columns  of  black 
maride,  eight  metres  in  length,  by  three  and  a  half  in 
cironmferenoo.      Around  the  sides  Of  tlio  chapel  is  a 
statue  of  Adam,  by  Ch:vyngo,  bearing'  the  inscription  :  *'Sol 
/)'■/•  mia  cotpa  qui  Ui  marie  rmpera^^'  (It  is  through  my 
fault  alone  that  Death  reigns  here)  ;  another  of  Eve,  by 
Villa  ;   and  others  of  Eeekiel,  Moses,  -Daniel,   the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  8t  John  the  Evangelist  and  8t 
Michael.    Ench  of  these  statues  is  three  metres  high.    In 
the  centre  of  tlio  chapel,  which  is  sixty  metres  in  circnm- 
fereaco,  is  a  magnificent  altar,  and  there  are  l>esides  four 
lateral  altars.     Three  Masses  are  celebrated  liere  every 
morning.     The  echo  in  the  chapel  is  only  eqnaletl  by  that 
in  the  Baptistry  at  Pisa.     The  chapel  is  lighted   from 
above,  and  the  light  is  soft.enod  by  beautiful  stained  glass 
windo\rs. 

Tho  fa<;ade  of  tlio  ohapel  consists  of  a  portico,  sup- 
portetl  by  six  white,  marbh^  colnmns,  from  which  a  noble 
flight  of  marble  steps  leoiis  down  to  a  terrace,  forming 
the  roof  of  tho  lower  tier,  which  is  laid  ont  in  beautiful 
fiower-bed.s.  From  hero,  another  broa<l  flight  of  steps, 
ilanked  on  either  side  by  colossal  allcgorieal  statnos,  leads 
down  to  the  graveyard  alrt»ady  df»scribe<l,  at  tho  bottom 
of  which  are  two  slender  (rolnmns,  sunnonntod  bv  urns 
resting  upon  Corinthian  capitals. 

At  tho  upper  end  of  one  of  tho  internal  galleries  is  tho 
tomb  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  who  died  in  187*2.  It  is  em- 
bellished by  a  fine  statue  of  tlu;  groat  Italian  agitator. 
Near  it  is  n  life-like  statue  of  a  little  girl,  some  twelve  or 
thirt^n  years  of  age,  tho  ivlol  of  her  parents.  She  is 
arrayed  as  when  living,  and  stands  upon  a  pedestal  which 
bears  an  inscription  so  touching  as  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eves  of  tho  beholder. 

Among  the  monuments  wliieh  linvi^  attmet*'<l  tln»  most 
attention  mav  bo  mentioned  that  of  tlie  "  Mrirelieso  Andrea 
liUipri  Tali'irame,  Italian  Minister  to  the  (^mil  of  Portu- 
gal." Upon  a  broad  base  stands  an  angel  M-ith  ni»tumed 
faee,  and  with  one  hand  resting  upon  a  moilallion  l)earing 
a  bust  in  ri^lievo  of  the  dead  marquis.  Deside  tlu^  medal- 
lion is  an  mvl,  and  near  it  a  plinth.  Back  of  the  angel, 
and  rising  far  above  it,  is  a  broken  column  partially 
draped  liy  a  mantle. 

The  l».Piaggio  monument,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
ti:)n,  is  one  of  F.  Falmni's  finest  works.  It  represents 
the  Angels  of  Faith  and  Kesnrreotion  floating  n]>on  a 
idond  which  rests  upon  the  tomb.  The  ndmirablo  ]>oise 
of  those  t^'o  figures,  their  exquisitely  wrought  feicpK,  theii- 
correet  anatomy  and  graceful  attitudes,  -are  objects  of 
nniversnl  ad  miration. 

T1m<  i'..  PiapHpri*^  monument  isnn  entirely  diflerent  con 
e-^ption.  Hitting  at  tho  door  of  the  vault  is  a  figure  of 
Ti'r.o.  his  Ivin?  and  brawny  arms  folded  u{>on  his  breast, 
hi-  h'.vul  bowed  in  deep  meditation,  and  his  ample  wings 
foldo'l  aliout  liim.  TJie  iaee  is  evidentlv  intended  for  a 
likeness  of  tlna  dereasoil.     Kear  by  is  a  Death  heml. 

The  (ihiginono  monument  is  a  work  in  which  the 
sciilptor  Vami  seems  to  have' thrown  his  whole  soul.  An 
imposing  marble  sarcophagus,  beautifully  ornamented  on 
the  sides  and  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  ex- 
quisitely cut,  rests  upon  a  noble  block  of  granite.  Kneel- 
ing by  the  side,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  upturui.^ 
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I  wasi  delirious  most  of  tlie  time,  and  I  talked  a  great 
ftbont  N«n  and  Harmonj  Alley — ^I  waa  back  in  the 
■waiiing  nnder  the  blows  of  Grannj  Scrag's  stick — 
I  mm  fighting  with  Pietro  on  the  stair— I  was  shivering 
Ir  iba  rain  and  sleet  of  twilight  streets.  There  was  no 
nfcaplwr  in  mj  brief  life  which  I  did  not  liye  oyer  anew 
Im  that  hospital  bed — which  I  did  not  rave  over  to  mj 
sMMidants.  Dick  Yandine  and  Dr.  Steele,  and  the  kindlj- 
flwsd  nnrse  soon  knew  my  whole  story. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  straggle — so  long  and  so  hard  that 
a  oynio  might  haye  asked  why  a  life  that  was  worth 
nothing,  even  to  its  possessor,  should  be  so  unneces- 
sarily prolonged.  I  was  tenacious — ^I  dung  to  existence 
like  a  barnacle  to  a  ship's  keeL  Despite  my  frightful 
injuries,  and  in  defiance  of  all  rules  and  precedents,  I, 
the  wretched  slave  of  Granny  Scrag,  cheated  death  and 
lived. 

One  day  I  opened  my  hollow  eyes,  with  a  conscious 
gaze,  on  the  face  of  Yandine,  who  chanced  to  be  bending 
over  me,  helping  the  nurse  to  adjust  a  bandage. 

"  By  Jove  I  she's  come  to  herself !"  cried  the  young 
ftJlow,  joyfully.    "Halloo,  Polly  !    How  do  you  feel,  my 

dMT?** 

I  stared  vp  into  his  plain,  florid  countenance  with  pre- 

4  -Mil    ■ill         I  1      -   -  * ■«?*_■■ 

iMfHasuTai  soiflinn^y. 

"  WbsN's  Nan  ?"  I  answered. 

"  Baally  I  can't  say,"  replied  Mr.  Yandine,  airily  ;  '<  but 
without  doubt,  she  will  tun  up  soon." 

"  I  saw  her  in  the  carriage. " 

"Did  you,  though  ?  It  was  a  rather  unlucky  sight  for 
you." 

Another  memory  forced  itself  upon  me. 

"  Say,  Where's  the  quarter  you  gave  me  just  before  I 
was  knocked  under  the  wheels  ?" 

He  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

**  That's  right,  Polly  ! — keep  a  strict  account  of  your 
small  change.  The  quarter  is  safo.  I  found  it  clinched 
fast  in  your  poor  little  fist  when  you  arrived  here  at  the 
hospital.     Behold  your  treasure  I" 

Ho  thrust  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  brought  to  view  the 
piece  of  money  in  question,  and  tucked  it  under  my 
pillow. 

•*  Do  not  speak  another  word,"  he  said,  ** but  take  this 
dose,  like  a  good  girl.  It's  plain  that  you  are  bound  to 
pull  through,  after  all. " 

I  swallowed  the  medicine  which  he  held  to  my  lips, 
and  fell  into  an  easy  slumber.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
my  convalescence. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Dick 
Yandino.  IILs  interest  in  me  did  not  decrease.  At  this 
time,  I  think,  he  regarded  me  as  a  unique  professional 
study.  God  only  knows  how  ho  obtained  his  exceeding 
power  over  me.  Ho  was  simply  a  gay,  rollicking,  devil- 
may-care  student,  not  particularly  brilliant,  and  surely 
with  no  personal  beauty  ;  nevertheless  I,  the  ignorant, 
friendless  street- waif  looked  upon  him  and  saw  an  Apollo 
without  blemish,  a  hero,  a  god.  I  would  have  walked 
over  li  )f  T»low8hare8  at  his  bidding — I  would  have  gone 
through  'plifted  seas  at  his  call.  My  adoration  for  him 
became  as  blind,  as  devoted  as  a  Parsee's  for  his  sacred 
lire.  I  was  only  a  child,  but  with  my  first  look  in  his 
careless  eyes,  I  think  the  unfortunate  passion  began — the 
i:^ad,  hopeless  love,  which  was  destined,  alas !  to  make 
t'lA  anguish  and  despair  of  my  future.  As  I  began  to 
jhcikI,  he  often  used  to  question  me  about  mysell 

**  Did  you  never  know  father  or  mother,  Polly  ?"  he 
asked  on  one  occasion,  and  I  shook  my  head  and  an- 
swered, "Never  I" 
"^^^^Bui  what  is  your  family  name  ?" 


"  I've  no  name  but  Polly,  as  I  told  you  the  first  time 
you  spoke  to  me  on  tba  street" 

«  And  the  little  lost  Nan  that  yon  love  so  well— did  she 
fare  no  better  ?" 
**  She  was  just  Nao,  as  I  waa  Polly. " 
"  Strange  I     I  snspeot  the  unconscionable  Sorag  hag 
never  told  yon  anything  about  your  parents  ?" 
"No;  oh,  no." 

"  And  you  dared  not  question  her  about  the  matter  ?" 
"  Often  I  did,  sir,  but  she  always  answered  me  with  a 
rap  of  her  stick. " 
Mr.  Yandine  meditated. 

"Then,  of  course,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  Nan  was 
your  sister  ?" 
My  wiaened  face  wrinkled  with  doubt 
"  I  suppose  not ;  but,  oh,  sir,  she  ought  to  be  my  sister 
— ^it  would  seem  a  dreadful  thing  if  she  wasn't,  because  I 
love  her  so  I    Granny  Scrag  always  treated  her  better 
than  me— she  did  not  beat  her  as  much — she  was  kinder 
to  her  in  every  way — I  was  glad  of  that     Indeed*  Nan 
seemed  made  of  finer  stuff  than  L" 
He  smiled  whimsically. 

"  You  brave,  generous  little  Polly  !  What  a  trump  yon 
are — a  genuine  heroine  of  the  gutter !  Now  here's  the 
whole  matter  for  you  in  a  nut-shell :  Some  one  took  a 
&ncy  to  Nan's  pretty  face— for  you  say  she  waa  nnoom- 
monly  pretty— and  adopted  her  out  of  hand,  with  tibe  full 
consent  of  her  legs!  guardian,  or  grandmother,  or  what- 
ever the  crone  is — in  which  case,  all  ia  lawfol  aad  above- 
board,  and  you  will  have  to  resign  yoursdf  to  the  inevit- 
able— that  is,  let  Nan  go,  and  consols  your  noble  little 
heart  with  thinking  that  her  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places. " 

"  I  shall  find  her  some  day,"  I  said,  with  determination. 
"She^was  in  the  carriage,  but  she  didn*t  see  me;  I 
screamed,  but  she  didn't  hear.  I  shall  grow  up,  and 
earn  money,  and  go  out  and  hunt  for  her  through  the 
world,  "i 

He  shook  his  head. 

**  Better  not,  Polly  ;  she  may  not  thank  you  for  your 
trouble  ;  she  may  not  care  to  be  found  by  you.  This  is 
an  ungrateful  world,  my  child.  Think  of  yourself  *a  little. 
Do  you  suppose  Granny  Scrag  is  fretting  about  you  at 
the  present  time  ?  Does  she  fancy  you  Lave  skipped  off 
in  the  wake  of  Nan  ?" 
I  grew  pale  with  fright. 

**  Oh,  sir,  she  hasn't  been  here,  I  hope,  asking  for  me  ? 
She  doesn't  know  where  I  am  ?" 

**No,  Polly,  she  has  not  been  here,  and  she  probably 
doesn't  know  or  care  whether  you  are  dead  or  alive.     By- 
and-by  you  w^ill  be  discharged  from  the  hospital.     Are 
you  going  back  to  Harmony  Alley  then  ?" 
I  gasped  with  terror. 

**  No  !  oh,  gracious  goodness,  no  !  Not  for  the  world, 
sir  !  I'd  drown  mvself  first :  I'd  run  under  the  horses* 
feet  agaiU)  and  stay  there. " 

**  Tlien  you  will  never  return  to  the  fond  arms  of  Granny 
Scrag?" 
"Never!" 

"Quito  right,"  said  Yandine,  in  his  careless,  ofi-hand 
way.  *  *  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you.  Something  will  turn 
up,  I  dare  say,  before  you  leave  this  place.  We'll  pret 
you  admitted  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  a  home  for  desti- 
tute children. " 
I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  that,  sir  ;  I  would  sooner  take  care  of 
myself." 
He  laughed. 
"  You're  rather  small  for  the  task,  Polly ;  rather  de- 
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ftdent  as  regards  brawn  and  sinew,  both  of  whioh  are  re- 
quisite to  pnsh  one's  self  on  snooessfolly  in  this  greedj 
world." 

The  time  for  mj  departure  from  the  hospital  oame  all 
too  soon.  The  clean,  orderly,  quiet  place  had  grown 
positiyely  dear  to  me.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  had  found  kindness  and  comfort  and  care.  How  re- 
luctant I  felt  to  leave  the  spot  where  I  had  suffered  so 
much  1  How  hard  it  was  for  me  to  saj  g^ood-bj  to  the 
Bweet-laoed  nurse,  to  Dr.  Steele,  to  Dick  Yandine  I  And 
where  was.  I  to  go  ?  In  what  comer  of  the  great  city 
could  rfind  a  shelter  ? 

"I  suppose  you  do  not  know  of  any  right-minded 
Derson  who  is  anxious  to  adopt  a  well-grown  infant,  eh  ?*' 
laid  Dick  Yandine  to  his  uncle,  at  this  critical  stage  in 
my  affidrs. 

"  I  oonfbss  that  I  do  not,"  replied  the  doctor,  dryly. 

•*  It's  hard  to  send  Polly  back  to  the  beastly  grand- 
mother who  has  abused  her  so  long ;  it*s  hard  to  tnm 
her  into  the  street.  Of  course  she  will  not  be  capable  of 
shifting  for  herself  for  a  long  time  to  come. " 

"  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  the  girl  ?"  cried 
Dr.  Steele,  impatiently.  "  She  is  nothing  to  you.  If  you 
begin  your  career  in  this  way,  Dick,  you  will  soon  be  up 
to  the  neck  in  difficulties." 

Yandine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

•*  Why  cannot  you  make  a  place  for  Polly  in  your  own 
house,  imole  ?"  he  said,  boldly.  ''She  might  do  the 
generally  useful  in  the  nursery,  wait  on  Aunt  Emily,  and 
mind  the  baby  ;  there's  always  one  to  mind,  you  know. " 

The  doctor  stared  at  his  nephew  a  moment,  then,  as 
his  mind  ran  nimbly  over  his  domestic  economy,  the 
fMhion  of  his  countenance  changed. 

"That's  a  brilliant  idea  of  yours,  Dick,"  he  answered, 
dryly.     '*  When  I  have  time,  I  will  think  of  the  matter." 

The  doctor's  household  was  not  one  in  which  the 
machinery  of  everyday  life  ran  with  even  tolerable 
smoothness.  He  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  his  wife,  a  con- 
firmed nervous  invalid,  loved  not  the  onerous  tasks  with 
which,  aa  the  mother  of  a  riotous  brood,  she  was  con- 
stantly overwhelmed.  A  week  after  the  conversation  be- 
twixt uncle  and  nephew  I  left  the  hospital  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Steele  household. 

To  Dick  Yandine  fell  the  duty  of  conducting  mo  to  my 
new  home.  Dressed  in  some  cast-off  clothes  of  the  young 
Steeles,  which  the  doctor  had  brought  to  me,  and  in 
which  my  bony  little  figure  had  a  painfully  fantastic, 
out-of-i>lace  look,  I  went  down  to  the  reception-room  of 
the  hospital  to  wait  for  Yandine.  The  kind  nurse  who 
had  attired  me  in  my  second-hand  finery,  and  done  her 
utmost  to  make  me  less  grotesque  and  ridiculous  in  it, 
kisse<l  me  good -by,  and  put  in  my  hand  a  banknote  and 
a  pocket  Testament. 

'*Qod  bless  you,  Polly  !'*  she  said,  gently,  **  be  a  good 
girl,  and  when  you  master  your  alphabet,  as  you  will 
among  the  young  Steeles,  read  this  little  book  for  my 

saka" 

"I  will,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  and  flung  my  thin  arms 
around  her  neck,  and  wept  bitterly. 

In  pranced  Yandine. 

"  Halloo  I"  he  cried,  suppressing  with  difficulty  a  grin 
at  the  figure  I  cut,  **  is  this— can  this  be  Polly  ?  What  a 
guy  they've  made  of  you,  to  be  sure  I  All  ready  ?  Then 
here  we  gjo.  Wipe  your  eyes,  my  dear.  You'll  get  on 
with  the  Steeles  fkst  enough.  There's  a  baker's  dozen  of 
them,  and  a  nice,  lively  lot  they  are.  Nothing  dull  in 
^ot  house.    Come  on  I" 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  stormy  day,  and  a 
inaij  Unr  of  mist  a&d  nin  hung  oyer  the  diy,  as  I 


turned  my  back  on  4he  hospital,  and  set  forth  with  Dick 
Yandine  to  find  the  Steeles.  The  young  fellow  hailed  a 
street-car,  placed  me  within,  and  took  a  seat  by  my  side. 
If  he  was  ashamed  of  my  odd  appearance  he  did  not  shew 
it,  and  there  was  no  merriment  in  his  face  now,  only 
grave  doubt 

"You're  such  a  frail  little  creature,  Polly,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  feel  dubious  regarding  your  physical  ability  to 
cope  with  the  doctor's  robust  brood.  However,  you're 
in  for  it  now,  my  dear ;  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  for 
you.  You  see,  I've  neither  money  nor  infiuence,  nor  any 
other  desirable  possession.  I  live  with  my  widowed 
mother,  and  pursue  my  studies  under  such  difficulties  as 
naturally  arise  from  a  short  purse  and  a  multiplicity  of 
wants.  Heaven  above  !  the  Steeles  must  be  an  improve- 
ment on  Harmony  Alley  and  Granny  Scrag  ?" 

**  Yes,  oh,  yes  !"  said  I,  cheerfully. 

It  was  fairly  dark  when  the  car  stopped  at  the  comer 
of  a  street,  and  Yandine  tucked  me  under  his  arm,  aijd 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  Steele  residence.  We  were  ad- 
mitted by  a  slip-shod,  greasy  maid,  whom  repeate<l  pulls 
at  the  bell  finally  summoned  from  the  shades  below. 

**  The  mistress  is  in  the  nursery,"  she  said,  to  Yandine, 
and  plunged  again  down  the  kitchen  stair,  up  which  was 
wafted  the  odor  of  a  dinner,  burning  to  a  crisp. 

**  Come  on,  Polly,"  said  Yandine,  and  he  boldly  led  the 
way  up  a  staircase  strewn  with  dolls  and  broken  toys  and 
pieces  of  rejected  bread  and  butter,  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  Steele  nurserv. 

The  room  was  comfortable  enough,  but  its  general  con- 
fusion was  something  appalling.  The  chairs  were  every- 
where but  on  their  legs  ;  the  cover  had  been  dragged 
from  the  table,  and  that  article  of  fr.miture  appropriated 
as  a  seat  of  observation  for  part  of  the  noisy  crowd. 
Books,  toys,  discarded  shoes  and  pinafores,  and  two  or 
three  mischievous  puppies  who  were  chewing  up  the  rugs, 
made  disorder  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other. 
Some  half-dozen  boys  and  girls,  all  younger  than  myself, 
romped  up  and  down  the  room,  like  juvenile  Comanches, 
bellowing  at  the  top  of  tlieir  healthy  lungs,  to  the  dis- 
traction of  the  doctor's  wife — a  faded,  in'itable  woman, 
who  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  racket,  holding  a  baby  still  in 
long  clothes — a  crowing,  kicking  baby,  who  seemed 
mightily  amused  at  the  antics  of  his  elders. 

**  jrood-evening,  bedlamites  !"  cried  Yandine,  from  the 
doorway.  **  Good-evening,  Aunt  Emily.  How  do  yon 
manage  to  keep  your  head  in  this  pandemonium  ?  I've 
brought  the  little  girl  from  the  hospital — your  new  serv- 
ant, you  know.  But,  'pon  my  soul !"  with  a  significant 
glance  around  the  room,  **I  susi)ect  it  would  have  been 
kinder  in  me  to  have  taken  her  straight  back  to  Harmony 
Allev." 

The  little  Steeles,  diverted  from  their  frolic,  charged 
upon  Dick  in  a  body,  and  the  puppies  followed  after. 
Wliile  he  was  defending  himself  from  both  children  and 
quadrupeds,  Mrs.  Steele  turned  and  looked  at  me.  Her 
eyes  were  faded  and  hard ;  critical,  too,  and  disapprov- 
ing. 

**  Of  what  was  the  doctor  thinking,"  she  cried,  sharply. 
*'  when  he  sent  this  pygmy  here  ?  \Miy,  she  is  too  small 
by  half,  Dick,  to  be  of  any  service  to  me. " 

"Lord  love  you,  aunt,"  roared  Dick,  over  the  noise  oi 
the  children  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  ''the  choicest 
goods  are  done  up  in  small  parcels.  Try  her — she's  a 
treasure,  and  we  may  naturally  hope  that  she'll  be  larger 
and  stronger  by-and-by." 

Mrs.  Steele  dropped  the  crowing  baby  into  my  arms  so 
suddenly  that  I  staggered,  and  nearly  lost  my  balsjofi^      "^ 

"  Take  him,"  ahe  wid«  **  «[A\^  t»  w^^\fi^  ^w.  ^« 
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do  with  him.  Q^nerallj  speaking,  he  dislikes  strangers." 
Bj  some  happy  chance  the  rosy  little  fellow  looked  in 
my  poor,  pinched  face,  and,  as  if  reassured  by  what  he 
saw  there,  he  nestled  his  downy  cheek  against  my  neok, 
and  oooed  like  a  wood-pigeon.  The  hard  eyes  of  the 
tired  mother  softened.  The  children  laughed,  and  left 
Vandine  to  crowd  and  cling  around  me.  I  strained  the 
child  to  my  shoulder  with  all  my  strength,  which,  alas  I 
was  not  much,  and  he  hugged  me  w^ith  two  chubby  arms 
and  crowed  joyfully. 

**That  is  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Stsole.  "You  can  stay, 
Polly.  It  is  plain  that  ho  will  be  good  with  you,  and  by- 
and-by,  I  dare  say,  I  can  make  you  useful  in  various 
ways  about  the  house.  Dick,  you  must  remain  and  dine 
with  us — the  children  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time. " 

**  Good  heaven  !  not  if  I  know  myself !"  cried  Vandine. 
**That  is — beg  pardon  ! — I*ve  another  engagement.  My 
dear  aunt,  I  stand  in  deadly  terror  of  your  nursery.  How 
thoughtful  of  you  to  provide  these  youngsters  with  inch- 
thick  boots — how  good  for  the  shins  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  !  I  entreat  you  all  to  be  as  ea.sy  with  poor  Polly 
as  possible.  She  is  miserably  weak  as  yet — hasn*t  had 
time  to  get  her  strength  up,  you  know.** 

As  he  beat  a  masterly  retreat  toward  the  door  I,  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  the  baby,  followed  him,  with 
unspeakable  yearning  in  my  wasted,  dark  face. 

"From  Scvlla  to  Charvbdis,"  muttered  Vandine; 
"  from  the  frying-pan  to  the  fire  !  I*m  afraid  this  is 
what  our  new  move  amounts  to,  Polly.  But,  brace  up  ! 
ril  drop  in  often  to  see  how  you  get  on  with  the  infant." 

**  Oh,  will  you  ?'*  I  cried,  joyfully,  with  the  tears  in  my 
hollow  eyes. 

"  Of  course.  I  am  the  nephew  of  the  house,  you  know. 
Don't  cry,  my  dear.  Why,  bless  me,  are  you  so  Borry  to 
part,  Polly  ?"  as  two  great  drops  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 
**This  w41l  never  do.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  mind 
you  don't  drop  the  kid — he*s  too  heavy  for  you,  by  half. 
And  now,  au  revoir,  as  the  French  say." 

I  was  so  forlorn  and  friendless,  and,  I  dare  say,  so  sad 
and  pitiful  to  look  at,  as  I  stood  there  with  the  child  in 
my  arms,  that,  moved  by  some  compassionate  impulse, 
Dick  Vandine  bent  suddenly  and  kissed  me.  That  caress 
marked  an  epoch  in  my  life. 

His  careless,  good-natured  face  lighted  the  nursery 
door  for  an  instant ;  the  children  ran  after  him,  scream- 
ing protests  against  his  departure.  I  heard  his  gay  laugh 
as  he  eluded  their  clutching  hands,  then  he  was  gone, 
and  all  the  light  of  the  day  with  him. 

CHAPTER  XI J  r. 

MIS  8      I»AM'S      1)IS<:oTKBT. 

'*  CoHE,  Hopkins — wh(ire  is  the  lantern  ?"  said  the 
thin,  well-bred  voice  of  Miss  Pamela  Grey  lock. 

"Waiting  on  the  porch,  ma'am,"  answered  Hopkins. 
*'  It's  as  dark  as  a  pocket  outside,  and  the  raiu  is  lK»giu- 
niug  to  fall.  ** 

"That  does  not  frighten  me,"  suid  Miss  Pani,  calmly 
adjusting  her  waterproof  and  thrusting  her  bands  into 
gloves.  "I  really  cannot  endure  this  thing  longer,  I 
must  see  Robert's  dang] iter  at  any  cost — yes,  even  at  the 
risk  of  giving  my  brotlier  deadly  offense.  Surely  I  am 
old  enough  to  have  my  own  way  sometimes." 

"That  you  are,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  with  a 
glance  at  her  mistress's  gray  hair  and  delicate  wrinkled 
face.  "  Your  grand-niece  is  as  pretty  as  a  pink,  ma'am, 
and  well  worth  seeing.  I  wonder  you've  been  able  to 
""^old  aloof  from  her  ao  long. " 

Miss  Pamela  was  about  to  do  an  unheard-of  thing — thai 


is,  to  defy  her  brother's  authority,  and  break  his  com- 
mands. The  widow  and  child  of  Robert  Greylook  had 
been  living  at  the  Woods  for  a  month,  and  as  yet  Mka 
Pam  had  not  set  eyes  npon  either  of  them.  Now  the  cry 
of  her  heart  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  longer.  In 
storm  and  darkness  and  secrecy  she  was  abont  to  visit 
Rose  Cottage. 

The  coast  was  clear.  Godfrey  Greylock  had  gone  to 
his  library,  and  was  not  likely  to  leave  it  till  bedtime. 
Fully  equipped  for  a  plunge  into  rainy  chaos.  Miss  Pam 
stepx>ed  from  her  own  sitting-room  out  npon  a  poroh 
where  a  lighted  lantern  was  shining.  Hopkins  assumed 
the  lead,  bearing  this  luminary.  She  was  short  and  fit, 
she  waddled  like  a  duck,  and  her  face,  in  its  dose  hood, 
looked  like  an  hilarious  full  moon.  Nevertheless,  the 
darkness  of  the  hour,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  mission,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  a  female  Guy  Fawkes.  Miss  Pam 
followed  after,  her  skirts  held  high,  the  puddles  splash- 
ing her  thin  ankles.  The  two  plunged  into  the  vooded 
grounds,  now  black  as  Hades,  and  swept  by  gpists  of  vet 
wind.  Hopkins's  lantern  looked  like  a  beacon  in  an  ooam 
of  profound  gloom.  On  they  trudged,  through  graveled 
drives  and  winding  walks,  starting  at  every  sound,  tux- 
ful  of  hearing  Godfrey  Greylock's  pursuing  feet,  until, 
from  across  a  stretch  of  open  lawn,  they  saw  the  windows 
of  Rose  Cottage  shining  softly  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  dread  to  meet  that  woman,"  shuddered  Miss  Pam. 
"My  brother  himself  could  not  be  more  reluctant  to 
enter  her  presence  than  I  am.  I  only  hope  the  child  is 
not  asleep.     Make  haste,  Hopkins,  and  ring  the  belL" 

The  two  women  stepped  upon  the  vine-hung  piazsea. 
On  their  right  was  the  window  of  Mrs.  Iris's  pink  bou- 
doir, smothered  in  lace  and  muslin,  but  standing  half 
open  to  admit  air.  Suddenly,  from  the  room  within, 
broke  a  child's  voice,  angry  and  distressed. 

"  I  want  Polly,"  it  said. '  "  Why  don't  you  bring  Polly, 
Hannah  Johnson  ?    I  won't  go  to  bed — I  want  Polly  I*' 

This  in  passionate  jerks,  with  sobs  between.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  sound  of  sharp  slaps  on  firm  baby  flesh,  and 
the  voice  of  Hannah  Johnson  answered  : 

"You  horrid  little  thing!  Mind  you,  never  daresay 
that  again,  or  you'll  be  whipped  within  an  inch  of  yonr 
life — you  will."    And  more  slaps  emphasized  the  threal 

Miss  Pam  and  the  housekeeper  looked  at  each  other. 

"Good  gracious  me  !"  cried  Hopkins. 

"  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?"  said  Miss  Pam,  in  horror. 
"They  do  not  hear  us,  of  course.  Open  the  door,  Hop- 
kins— it  is  ajar,  I  see.     I  am  going  straight  in. " 

She  was  well  acquainted  with  Rose  Cottage,  and  she 
ste]>ped  without  ceremony  into  the  haU,  and  flung  back 
the  door  of  the  pink  boudoir. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  curled  up  like  a  kitten  in  a 
great,  soft  chair,  lay  Iris  Greylock.  She  was  dressed  all 
in  filmy  ^vl lite,  and  this,  combined  with  her  loose,  curling 
hair  and  deli(;ate  outlines,  gave  her  almost  an  infantine 
a]>iH^arance.  Hor  lazy  little  hands  rested  idly  on  her  lap  ; 
her  eyes  were  half  closed,  showing  the  length  of  the  blairk 
lashes.  She  looked  bored  and  indolent,  and  as  oblivious 
as  the  di^d  to  the  struggle  tliat  was  going  on  at  lier  very 
elbow  'twLxt  Hannah  Johnson  and  the  child  Fair  v. 

Panting  and  writliing  in  the  grasp  of  the  brown  woman, 
her  angel  face  red  with  wrath,  her  violet  eyes  drenched 
with  tears,  her  sash  and  pretty  frock  all  awry,  a  picture 
of  lovely  weakness  in  the  hands  of  ugly  strength — so  little 
Ethel  Greylock  burst,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  vision  of 
her  great-aunt 

*'  I  want  Polly  ! — I  want  Polly  !"  she  screamed  anew, 
and  then,  at  sight  of  Miss  Pamela  Greylock  standing 
there  on  the  threshold,   her   slim   figure  wrapped   in 
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'waterproof,  shocked  amazement  on  her  high-bred  face, 
and  with  Hopkins  and  the  lantern  at  her  shoulder.  Fairy 
stopped  suddenly. 

"Gk>od  heaven  I  madam,*'  said  Miss  Pam,  addressing 
the  indoleiit  white  figure  in  the  chair,  ''what  does  this 
mean  ?  Do  you  permit  your  servant  to  abuse  your  child 
— ^my  nephew  Bobert's  daughter  ?    For  shame  I*' 

Mrs.  Iris  gave  a  great  start.  Hannah  Johnson's  hand 
fell  promptly  from  the  child.  Both  stared  in  consterna- 
tion at  this  unbidden  guest.  Then,  with  the  self-posses- 
sion which  rarely  forsook  her,  Mrs.  Iris  arose  from  her 
chair. 

"My  dear  Miss  Grey  lock,"  she  said,  sweetly — "it  is 
Ix^is  Greylock,  I  know.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to 
my  new  home.  Fairy  has  been  very  naughty  to-night, 
and  Hannah — ^well,,  Hannah  is  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
who  loves  my  darling  like  her  own  life,  and  would  not 
harm  her  for  worlds  ;  but  she  is  a  little  rough  in  her 
ways.  Come  here,  Fairy,  and  kiss  your  aunt — poor 
pa^'s  aunt — and  tell  her  that  mamma  is  very  glad  of  the 
^opportunity  to  thank  her  for  her  kind  letters,  and  for  the 
]ielp  whioh  she  sent  to  you  and  me  in  our  distress,  some 
weeks  ago." 

Faazj  did  not  move,  and  Mias  Fam  put  on  the  look  of  a 
MedwHL  Her  soul  was  vexed  within  her.  She  cast  one 
glance  around  the  room,  fleets  of  music  lay  upon  the 
piano,  flowers  filled  the  vases,  rose-colored  shades  soft- 
ened the  lights.  The  whcde  air  of  the  place  was  steeped 
in  loxurioua  languor. 

"My  letters  were  not  kind,  madam/' she  answered, 
s^'vorely.  "  How  eould  they  be,  when  I  have  never  felt 
kindly  toward  you?  How  let  me  ask,  who  is  'Polly,' 
and  why  was  your  daaghter  crying  so  pitsously  for  her 
just  now?** 

Mrs.  Iris  broke  into  an  amused  lang^ 

"  I  fear  you  wiU  be  shocked  when  I  tell  you.  Polly 
DO  longer  exists.  She  was  an  odious  green  bird — a  parrot 
— ths  only  pet  that  Fairy  ever  had.  My  poor  darling 
c'lerished  an  absurd  affecticm  for  her.  Being  very  poor 
f)  t  tiis  time,  we  were  forced  to  herd  with  the  scum  of  a 
gresi  city,  and  one  day  a  vicions  neighbor  wrung  the 
l'ird*s  neck.  Fairy  still  has  times  of  lamenting  for  her 
d.}fiuLet  favorite — this  is  one  of  them." 

]BCas  Pam  stood  for  a  mosn^nt  gazing  at  the  child,  then 
Katess  triumphed.  She  made  one  rush  toward  her,  and 
cani^  her  to  her  heart,  just  ss  Merqy  Poole  had  done  at 
the  inn.     Mrs.  Lris  began  to  sob  in  a.  lace  handkerchiel 

"  Does  she— does  she  look  Mkm  her  poor  lather  ?"  she 
faltered. 

ISEam  Pam  searched  the  littie.  Unshed,  tear-wet  face, 
wiHk  fiiiless  scrutiny. 

**l4Bt  in  the  least,"  she  aoswsrad.  "  She  has  eyes  of 
th»«asft  oolor,  but  I  see  no  otiisr  resemblance.'* 

Ibm.  Jam  lookod  disappointed. 

''^That  is  odd," she  answered;  "other  people  notice 
the  marked  likeness — I  myself  think  it  very  striking." 

*'  I  see  nothing  of  it,"  said  Miss  Pam,  coldly.  ' '  She  has 
jet-black  brows  and  lashes  with  her  blue  eyes — such  a 
thing  was  never  known  in  the  Greylock  family." 

"  Poor  Fairy  !"  laughed  Mrs.  Iris,  a  little  scomfnlly  ; 
"  th^  beauty  she  inherits  from  her  unfortunate  mother. 
My  brova  and  lashes  have  always  been  greatly  admired. 
I  wonder.  Miss  Greylock,  if  her  strong  wiU  and  hot 
temper  are  also  a  rightful  inheritance." 

Mini  Pam's  delicate  face  put  on  a  look  of  high  dis- 


"  I  dare  ssj,  madam,  since  thope  same  characteristics 
her  iMier  broiight  shame  sad  dissension,  for.  the  first 
^toibe  Orejlock  iamilj. " 


She  had  seated  herself,  with  Fairy  in  her  arms  ;  but  the 
child's  mood  was  not  favorable  just  then  to  friendly  ad- 
vances. 

"  I  want  Polly  I  Bring  Polly— I  will  have  Polly  !"  she 
still  screamed,  as  she  reduced  herself  to  a  heap  of  lawn 
and  lace,  kicking  legs  and  crumpled  curls. 

"  You  see  what  a  whirlwind  she  \&  I"  purred  Mrs.  Iris. 

"  I  see  that  she  is  being  brought  up-  very  badly,*'  re- 
plied Miss  Pam,  with  severity  ;  "has  she  learned  her 
alphabet  yet  ?" 

"  Her  alphabet  ?— oh,  no  !"  answered  Mrs.  Iris,  with  a 
peculiarly  gay,  irritating  laugh  ;  "  but  she  oan  danoe  like 
a  sylph.  She  has  my  talent.  Miss  Greylock,  as  well  as  my 
eyebrows.     Come  here.  Fairy,  and  dance  for  mamma*" 

Miss  Pam  grew  rigid  with  horror.  Her  arms  fell  away 
from  her  niece,  who  bounded  out  of  them,  like  a  rubber 
ball,  with  all  the  anger  gone  in  a  moment  from  her  little 
face. 

Mrs.  Iris  limped  to  the  piano  and  struck  a  gay  note,  in 
response  to  which  the  child  made  a  graceful  leap  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  where  she  began  to  spin  around  on 
her  tiny  toes  like  a  flower  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Yes,  she  was  a  genius  I  Plainly  her  mother's  mantle 
had  fallen  upon  her.  ^  Heaven  had  not  made  those  ex- 
quisite feet  to  go  through  life  by  hum-drum  ways.  She 
danced  with  as  little  seeming  eflbrt  as  a  bit  of  thistle- 
down sails  on  the  air  or  a  mote  moves  in  a  sunbeam. 
The  display  of  natural  grace  and  artistic  skill  in  each  and 
all  of  her  movements  was  really  wonderful — ^Mrs.  Iris 
had  already  given  her  daughter  some  excellent  training. 
How  lovely  was  the  pink  and  white  figure,  as  it  fluttered 
and  swayed  !  How  perfect  the  rose-leaf  izce,  dimpling 
now  with  delight  in  her  own  powers. 

And  Miss  Pam  !  In  shocked  amazement,  in  utter  dis- 
may, she  sat  and  stared  at  her  niece,  as  if  she  were  the 
Gorgon's  head.  Presently  Fairy  bowed  and  kissed  her 
hand  to  an  imaginary  audience,  and  then  with  a  gay  little 
laugh,  subsided  on  Mrs.  Iris's  lap.  A  groan  escaped  Mias 
Pam. 

"  Oh,  this  is  terrible  !"  she  cried  out. 

Mrs.  Iris  patted  the  golden  head  in  fond  approval 

"  Do  you  thiux  so  ?"  she  answered,  airily.  "  Now,  I 
rejoice  in  her  geni  ^^,  since  it  is  plain  that  she  has  her 
own  living  to  earn  in  rliis  world." 

Miss  Pam  looked  around  the  luxurious  room. 

"  She  seems  to  be  very  well  provided  for  at  present" 

Mrs.  Iris  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Hannah  Johnsoa 
had  vanished  long  before  from  the  room,  and  Hopkins 
was  waiting  in  the  halL  These  two  women  were  alone 
with  the  child. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Iris,  dryly,  "  Godfrey  GreykxdL 
has  consented  to  furnish  this  shelter  for  his  one  only 
grandchild,  and  at  the  same  time  he  tells  me  that  he  has 
disinherited  her — that  his  entire  fortune  will  be  given  to 
a  stranger.  He  detests  us — he  throws  his  charity  to  ua 
like  a  bone  to  starving  dogs.  Do  you  think  I  have  any 
gratitude  for  such  a  man  ?  None  !  For  Fairy's  sake,  and 
because  I  am  crippled  and  helpless,  I  must  live  here— I 
must  eat  his  bread,  and  accept  the  conditions  which  he 
makes  for  me,  but  only  for  a  time.  Tlie  day  is  near  when 
Fairy  will  free  both  herself  and  her  unhappy  mother  from 
this  miserable  existence. " 

Her  voice  took  a  tragic  ring.  With  that  beautiful  child 
leaning  against  her  knee,  and  the  shaded  lamp  shining  on 
her  pale,  fiery  face,  she  made  a  picture  that  Miss  Pam 
would  not  soon  forget. 

"Surely  you  cannot— you  do  not  mean,"  she  cried» 
aghast,  "  to  put  vour  daughter  upon  the  stage  ?" 

"Exactly.    I  have  b^^un  myself  to  train  her  for  the 
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ScpttMtimes  she  wm  consumed  bv  aa  inward  fnry  whinh  .  after  which  I  must  mnke  Fury  a  snoMss  in  the  ballat,  or 
not  sren  Hannah  Johnson  could  soothe.     tJhe  would  limp    starve  with  her." 

abont  her  pretfy  rooms,  like  a  wild  oreatnre  in  a  cage.         "Yoa'retooeaaQjdiBCOoraged,  ma'am,"  purred  Hannah 
At  cmt)  time  the  would  earesa  Foil; ;  at  another,  she    Johnson.    "  Time  works  wonders.     Bstc  patience." 
wookl  not  tolerate  the  sight  of  her.  1      So  the  months  went  on.     A  jeu  passed,  and  Hn.  Iris 


"I  oaitnat  bear  it  V  she  would  almost  shriek  ;  "  this 
pntlj  prison,  this  aospense,  this  loneliness,  this  lock  of 
eveiTtbiog  that  givan  oolor  to  life  !  It  is  useless,  Hannah 
Johnson,  to  wait  for  onTthing  better— I  am  chasing  the 
Tei7  shadow  of  hope,  and  when  Ood&ey  Gnylock  dies, 
tin  En^isb  hdt  will  throat  m»  out  ot  onr  shelter  here, 


hod  never  onoe  enconntersd  the  inhabitants  of  the  villa. 
Near  as  thej  dwelt  together,  they  were  jpt  as  br  apart  as 
if  oceans  rolled  between  tbem.  Meanwhile  the  chilil 
Fairy  was  growing. 

It  was  Uie  eighth  anniversary  of  Robert  Oreylock's 
death—a  Winter  night,  full  of  storm  snd  darknexa.     8ix 
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'O*olook — ^th*  dumeir  hour  at  the  villa — ^had  stmok,  and 
Godfrey  Grejlook  stood  in  his  warm,  bright  drawing- 
room,  waiting  for  Miss  Pam  to  join  him. 

The  wind  roared  aronnd  the  brown  tower,  and  smote 
aoKMs  the  plate-glass  windows  ;  sleet  pattered  sharply  on 
the  panes.  He  could  hear  the  groaning  of  the  great  trees 
in  the  avenaes.  This  was  a  night  sure  to  bring  wreck 
and  disaster  to  the  coast. 

Presentlj  Hopkins  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  mes- 
sage: 

"  Hiss  (Srejlock  begs  jonll  excnse  her,  sir,"  she  said ; 
''  she's  had  a  bad  tnm  and  is  qnite  npset.  And  will  yon 
be  so  good  as  to  sit  down  to  dinner  without  her  ?  She's 
never  herself,  yon  know,  sir,  when  this  anniyeKsarj  comes 
round." 

Yes,  he  knew.  Eight  years  had  pewed  einoe  the 
^tragedy,  bnt  how  well  he  remembered  all  its  dreaiy 
detaUs  I  In  solitary  grandeur  he  seated  himself  at  his 
snmptnons  board,  opposite  Miss  Pam's  empty  chair. 
The  lights  burned  brightly,  the  blaae  of  a  wood-fire 
flashed  on  the  glass  and  silver  of  the  table  ;  bnt  ontside 
the  tempest  seemed  to  grow  in  violence. 

''  It's  a  hard  eyeidng  for  travelers,  sir,"  the  servant  who 
waited  at  his  elbow  ventured  to  say. 

He  had  barely  got  beyond  the  sonp  and  flah,  when, 
without  warning  of  any  kind  the  door  flew  open,  and 
something  darted  into  the  room,  ran  aronnd  the  table, 
and  climbed  into  Miss  Pamela's  empty  chair. 

Godfrey  Greylock  paused  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  glass 
of  wine  to  his  lips — the  golden  liquor  splashed  down  on 
the  board. 

He  stared  in  blank  amazement.  Over  the  damask  cloth 
arose  a  head  like  a  sunbeam,  and  two  big  bine  eyes  gazed 
back  at  him  across  the  shining  table,  like  mdaeions  moons. 
The  hood  was  pushed  back  on  her  pretij  neck,  and  the 
storm  had  drenched  her  sunny  hair,  and  torn  it  out  in 
countless  rings  and  tendrils.  The  little  jacket  that  pro- 
tected her  small  shoulders  was  covered  with  sleet  and 
snow.  She  looked  like  some  brip;ht-winged  bird,  blown 
by  the  rude  tempest  of  the  night  into  this  luxurious 
room. 

Godfrey  Greylock  put  down  his  glass.  He  gazed 
steadily  at  the  object  there  in  Miss  Pam's  high  carved 
chair,  and  the  object  gazed  steadily  back  at  him.  He 
was  not  dreaming,  nor  laboring  under  any  haHncination. 
It  was  his  despised  and  rejected  granddanghter,  and  on 
this  dreary  anniversary  of  Bobert  Greylock's  death  she 
was  sitting  before  him  at  his  table,  and  looking  at  him 
with  her  father's  eyes.    He  turned  to  the  servant. 

''  Leave  the  room,"  he  aaid. 

The  man  vanished. 

"  Who  sent  yon  here  in  this  stonn  ?"  Godfrey  Greylock 
then  demanded  of  the  golden  hair  and  bine  eyea  opposite. 

"  Nobody, "  she  answered.  *•  I  ran  away.  I  wish  you 
woidd  give  me  some  supper.  I  was  so  angry  with 
Hannah  Johnson  that  I  would  not  eat  any  at  home,  and 
she  said,  '  Very  well,  I  might  go  to  bed  hungry.' " 

He  filled  a  porcelain  plate  with  the  choicest  morsels 
on  the  table,  and  placed  it  before  her.  She  fell  to  the 
repast  with  appetite,  yet  in  a  dainty  way,  that  showed 
her  table  manners  had  not  been  neglected.  He  watched 
hor  silently.  She  had  grown  much  in  the  last  twenty 
months,  -and  her  beauty  had  put  on  a  high-bred  look, 
which  suited  well  a  daughter  of  the  Greylocks.  Wlicn 
her  hunger  was  appeased  she  pushed  the  plate  away,  and 
gave  him  a  little  nod  of  thanks. 

"  Who  came  with  you  from  Rose  Cottage  at  this  hour  ?" 
af*i  demanded,  sternly. 

'^Jfo  one,    I  came  alone^"  she  answered. 


He  thought  of  the  long  half-mile  through  the  woods,  of 
the  darkness  and  tempest,  and  his  face  grew  sterner  yet. 

''Do  yon  not  know  that  I  have  strictly  forbidden  the 
inmates  of  the  Cottage  to  approach  this  house?"  he 
cried. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  airily,  *' mamma  told  me  ;  but 
she  had  a  headache  to-night,  and  I  couldn't  stay  with 
Hannah  Johnson.  She  slaps  and  pinches  me,  and  I  hate 
her.  So  I  thought  that,  being  my  grandpa,  yon  wouldn't 
mind  if  I  paid  you  one  little,  small,  wee  visit." 

Perhaps  her  audacity  struck  him  dxunb  ;  at  leeat^  he 
did  not  answer. 

"  Hannah  Johnson  calls  you  a  Grand  Mogul,"  she  went 
on,  with  the  terrible  communicativeness  of  childhood  ; 
"  a  prond  old  peacock,  with  no  more  heart  than  a  mile- 
stone— a  monster,  who  means  to  rob  me  of  my  birth- 
right" 

"Ah  I" 

"And  mamma  says  she  will  be  even  with  you  yet,  aiid 
that  everything  here  ought  to  be  mine ;  and  she  oonld 
wish  an  earthquake  would  swallow  it  before  it  passes  to 
the  English  boy.  She  says  I  must  dance  to  torment  you, 
and  that  she  will  put  my  name  in  fnll  on  the  playbOla 
when  I  go  on  the  stage  to  support  myself  and  h^r. 
Would  you  like  to  see  me  dance,  grandpa  ?"  And  with- 
out  waiting  for  an  <%nswer  she  sprang  out  of  Miss  Pam's 
chair,  cast  off  her  little  jacket,  and  whirled  away  over  the 
bare,  polished  floor,  like  a  small  dervish. 

He  spoke  not  a  syllable.  The  fire  blazed  redly  on  ttie 
tiled  hearth,  the  storm  beat  across  the  windows,  and  the 
yellow-liaired  child  gyrated  hither  and  thither,  spinning 
like  mad  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  until  it  was  enough  to 
make  one  giddy  to  watch  her.  Godfrey  Greylock  put 
out  an  authoritive  hand  at  last. 

"  Stop  !"  he  commanded  ;  "no  more  of  these  antics." 

She  stopped,  but  with  a  scowl. 

"  Don't  you  like  my  dancing,  grandpa  ?" 

"  No  ;  it  is  outrageous — abominable  !" 

This  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  snatched  up 
her  jacket,  and  turned  on  him  like  a  wasp  that  had  bete 
brushed  rudely. 

"  Nobody  ever  said  that  before.  You  are  rude — yon 
are  horrid.  I  shall  go  on  the  stage  and  dance  to  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  make  mamma's  fortune  and  my  own. 
And  I  do  not  want  any  of  yoiar  money — you  need  not 
think  I  do.  I'd  stamp  on  it,  I'd  throw  it  to  the  doge. 
You  are  a  Grand  Mogul,  and  an  old  peacock,  just  as 
Hannah  Johnson  says.  Now,  I'm  going  home,  and  I 
shall  not  come  to  see  you  again. " 

She  marched  grandly  to  the  door,  but  by  the  time  she 
reached  it  her  wrath  seemed  to  snbeide.  She  looked 
wistfully  back. 

"  I  would  kiss  you,  grandpa,  if  yon  wanted  me  to,"  she 
said. 

"  That  is  kind.  Miss  Ghreylock,"  he  answered  ;  "  bnt  I 
am  not  in  the  least  particular  about  it. " 

She  drew  nearer  to  him. 

"  If  you'll  stoop  your  head,  grandpa,  I'll  give  yon  a 
good  kiss. " 

He  did  not  move  an  inch,  but  she  was  penitent,  and 
ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half  way  ;  so  she  climbed 
on  his  chair,  and  drawing  his  proud  head  down  to  her 
own  level «  she  put  hor  fresh  young  lips  to  his  cheek  and 
kissed  him. 

**  I  was  very  impolite,  grandpa.  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
me,"  she  said,  meekly,  "and  send  one  of  your  dogs  home 
with  me.  I  saw  one  in  the  hall  as  J  came  in.  It  is  very 
dark  under  the  trees,  and  tlie  wind  makes  a  great  noise^ 
and  the  snow  is  deep — ^he'd  take  care  of  me,  yon  know.** 
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honae  at  the  fartbert  boandaiy  of  the  groundB.  There, 
leaning  againBt  the  door  of  the  metio  stractare,  in  the 
"^pot  where  all  males  were  forbidden  as  rigoronslj  as  in  a 
convent  garden,  stood — ^wonder  of  wonders — a  man  I 

A  striking-looking  person,  like  some  dark,  splendid 
Apollo,  fie  had  passed  his  first  jonth,  but  on  his  lan- 
guorous Soufhem  beauty  time  had  left  few  marks.  The 
tall,  lissome  figure  which  reolined  against  the  summer- 
house  fell  naturally  into  the  most  gzaoeful  curves  and 
postures.  His  blac^  Creole  eyes  were  as  dangerous  as 
eyes  can  be — ^many  a  woman's  heart  had  ached  under  their 
melting  glances.  His  face  was  like  delicate  bronze,  and 
its  fixed  expression  of  dreamy  melancholy,  of  passionate, 
volcanic  repression,  was  the  last  thing  needed  to  com- 
plete its  romantic  charm.  He  wore  a  wide  sombrero 
and  a  long  cloak,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  like  that 
of  some  splendid  stage  hero. 

Ethel  Greylock's  advancing  step  broke  the  reverie  in 
which  he  seemed  plunged.  He  sprang  eagerly  to  meet 
her. 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  he  cried  ;  "I  began  to  fear  you 
would  not  come,  Ethel.*' 

She  ran  up  to  him,  flushed  and  trembling. 

"  It  was  not  quite  easy  to  escape  from  Miss  Hale — ^you 
know  how  keen  she  is — ^but  lam  here,"  she  panted,  "  and 

you,  Arthur however  did  you  manage  to  scale  the 

waU?" 

He  langbfld  lightly. 

"  Easily  enough.  It  would  haye  taken  a  barrMor  higher 
than  Haman's  gallows  to  have  kept  me  out  of  the  aohool- 
yard  this  morning.  So  you  found  the  note  whiohl  drop- 
ped over  the  garden  wall  last  night  ?" 

"Yes"  she  faltered  ;  "it*B  a  wander  that  it  didn't  fkU 
into  Miss  Hale's  hands.  Tou  are  very  imprudent.  Oh, 
Arthur,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ? — ^why  have  yon  asked 
me  to  meet  you  here  ?" 

He  snatched  her  to  him  in  all  her  young  beanty — 
strained  her  wildly  to  his  heart,  and  she  did  not  resist 
him. 

**  What  do  I  want  of  you  ?"  he  cried,  reproachfully  ; 
"how  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Ethel?  The  tin&e 
has  come  for  us  to  part."  She  shuddered.  *^Is  there 
nothing  for  lovers  to  say — ^to  do,  in  an  hour  like  this  ? 
Could  I  let  you  go  without  a  last  word — a  last  embrace  ? 
Who  knows  when  we  may  meet  again  ?  Even  should 
Fortune  be  kind,  which  isn't  likely,  there  are  weary 
weeks  of  eeparation  for  us  both  to  bear.  Keep  your 
lovely  srms  around  me  ;  keep  your  cheek  upon  my  heart 
Oh,  my  darling,  do  you  remember  the  day  when  I  first 
came  to  the  achool  as  an  humble  music-teacher,  and 
madame,  the  principal,  ushered  my  pupils  into  the  music- 
room,  where  I  waited  to  receive  them  ?" 

"Yes;  oh,  yes." 

"You  led  the  class.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  dazzled 
eyes  at  sight  of  you.  You  were  as  white  as  snow,  and  as 
radiant  as  morning.  Compared  with  you,  the  other  girls 
looked  Hke  oommon  weeds  around  some  splendid  queen- 
rose.  In.  my  heart  I  swore,  that  very  hour,  that  I  would 
vrin  yoa,  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  snatched 
wealth  and  poeitian  from  me,  and  made  me  poor  and 
obscure.  Now  teU  me,  my  love,  when  did  you  first  begin 
to  love  me?" 

"  That  same  day — ^that«same  hour,"  she  stammered. 
'*  You  looked  at  me — you  spoke  to  me  about  the  music, 
and  I — ^I  could  find  no  voice  to  answer  you.  I  grew  faint 
^-eventthe  principal  noticed  it,  and  thought  I  was  ill. 
After  the  lesson,  when  you  were  gone,  and  all  the  other 
Hria  iMgan  to  rave  about  your  good  looks  and  diaHngui 
r,  I  alone  could  say  nothing." 


"  That  was  six  months  ago,"  he  murmured,  softly  and 
triumphantly,  "  and  the  love  which  overwhalined  us 
both  at  our  first  meeting  has  steadily  grown  and 
strengthened  ever  since — ^Ib  it  not  so  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  confessed,  with  sobs. 

"And  we  have  kept  our  secret  so  well,  so  well,  my 
own,  that  no  third  party  has  ever  suspected  it." 

"True." 

"  But  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  leave  school,  and 
go  back  to  your  own  kin,  who  lutve  never  even  heard  of 
me.  Is  it  strange  that  I  tremble  now  for  my  happiness  ? 
You  hare  told  me  enough  about  yourself  and  your  grand- 
father to  convince  me  that  he  will  move  heayen  and  earth 
to  marry  you  to  the  English  baronet — thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  even  that  match  is  not  half  good  enough  for  you. 
You  will  be  plunged  at  once  into  society — ^you  will  have 
scores  of  lovers  at  your  feet — ^your  school  life  will  fade 
away  like  a  dream,  and  I  shall  be  &r  distant,  unable  to 
plead  my  own  cause,  obliged  to  leave  you  to  the  love  and 
admiration  of  other  men.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
thought  of  these  things  wrings  my  heart  this  morn- 
ing ?'» 

Her  face  was  very  pale  and  fervent  as  she  lifted  it  to 
meet  his  fiery  kisses.  Ethel  Qreylook  loved  this  splendid, 
stagy  musio-teaoher,  with  his  doak  and  sombrero  and 
melting  oKeole  eyea,  as  only  a  rommtic,  unreasonable  girl 
of  seveoiiaen  can  love. 

"Yo«  flva  eruel  to  tdk  Hke  this.  Cannot  you  trust 
me,  Artfaor  ?  flraiuliwiim  is  my  slave — ^he  loves  me  de- 
votedly— there  is  notiung  he  would  not  do  for  my  sake. 
He  may  be  proud,  he  nay  love  wealth  and  honors,  but 
he  wants  me  to  be  happy.  He  will  never  ask  me  to 
marry  against  my  own  wish — ^he  will  never  stand  betwixt 
me  and  the  love  I  have  chosen  for  mysell " 

He  smiled  sadly,  incredulously. 

' '  My  darling,  I  fear  you  are  mistaken.  When  he  comes 
to  take  you  away  this  morning,  say  to  him,  I  love  a  man 
who  earns  his  living  by  teaching  music — a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  breeding,  like  yourself ;  once  he  was  rich,  like 
yourself,  but  now  he  is  poor.  I  am  an  heiress  and  he  has 
nothing,  yet  I  love  him,  and  he  adores  me.  Say  this,  I 
repeat,  and  we  shall  be  parted  for  ever." 

Her  lovely  arms  tightened  about  his  neck. 

"  Then  I  will  remain  silent,"  she  sighed.  " Our  secret 
must  be  kept  for  a  while  longer.  Nothing  shall  part  us. 
You  break  my  heai*t  when  you  talk  like  this.  I  love  you 
all  the  more  because  you  are  poor — because  you  have 
known  misfortunes. " 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  with  reproachful  tenderness,  "you 
would  not  marry  me  a  week  ago,  when  I  prayed  and 
begged  and  entreated  you,  on  my  knees,  to  do  so,  my 
Ethel !" 

"  I  could  not,  Arthur.  The  thought  of  grandpapa  held 
me  back.  He  has  been  so  kind,  so  g^ood,  so  generous  to 
me  I  To  marry  even  you,  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent,  seemed  wicked  folly — ^black,  heartless  ingrati- 
tude. Let  us  have  patience,  and  he  will  yet  give  us  his 
blessing. " 

"  My  poor  chUd,  I  am  older  than  you  ;  I  know  men 
better.  After  you  leave  this  place  your  love  for  me  will 
be  subjected  to  a  sore  triaL  I  am  fuU  of  jealous  fears. 
Swear  that  you  will  be  true  to  me,  Ethel,  whatever  hap- 
pens !" 

Before  she  knew  what  he  was  doing^he  had  forced  her 
down  upon  her  knees  before  him,  under  the  dark,  drip« 
ping  trees.  He  was  desperately  afraid  of  losing  this  girl, 
he  was  recklessly  determined  that  no  power  of  earth 
should  tear  her  from  him.  His  dsxk,  .sontheni  ftos  had 
grown  ashy  pal»-4iis  Uaok  qres  shoM  like  ooalsL 
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"Swear  you  will  never  forget  that  jon  belong  to 
me,  and  to  me  only,  in  spite  of  all  the  grand&ithers  and 
all  the  English  buKinets  in  the  universe,  pij  love — ^mj 
beantifnl  love  I" 

"  I  swear,*'  she  answered. 

••Wherever  you  go  I  shall,  sooner  or  later,  follow  yon. 
I  cannot  exist  long  where  yon  are  not.  I  have  loved 
other  women  before  to-day,  but  not  as  I  love  yon.  Ethel, 
swear  that  when  I  come  for  yon  again  you  will  not 
hesitate  or  hold  back — swear  that  you  will  marry  me, 
openly,  if  possible,  but  secretly,  if  needs  be.  Swear  that 
nothing,  living  or  dead,  shall  stand  between  ns,  or  keep 
OS  asunder  in  the  moment,  near  or  far,  when  next  I  shall 
oall  von." 

An  icy  chill  went  over  the  kneeling  girl,  a  presentiment 
of  evil,  a  foreboding  of  future  ill.  It  sealed  her  lips. 
Involuntarily  she  drew  her  hands  from  her  lover's  grasp  ; 
he  caught  them  again  with  jealous  alarm. 

"If  you  love — if  you  have  ever  loved  me,  swear  as  I 
bid  von,  Ethel  I" 

Alas  I  she  was  like  wax  in  his  grasp.  The  ascendency 
which  the  handsome  mnsic-teacher  had  acquired  over  the 
most  brilliant  pupil  of  the  school  was  something  almoal 
ten-ible.  She  could  no  more  resist  his  touch,  his  look, 
luH  compelling  voice,  than  the  trees  above  her  head  could 
resist  the  wind  which  was  twisting  and  tearing  Uuir 
branches.     Tet  she  made  a  fsint  atempi. 

*'  Arthur,  have  mercy  !"  she  gasped  ;  "space  ns  !  It 
may  not  be  possible  lor  me  to  do  as  you  ask  V* 

''at  must— it  shall  r  he  eried,  ftwoAj.  Tou  see 
mine.  I  will  claim  my  own  at  any  time,  in  any  pleee. 
Sw(:ir !" 

'*  I  swear  I"  she  faltered,  growing  sick  and  faint. 
*'  I  call  upon  heaven — ^yes,  and  hell,  too — to  register 
your  vow,  Ethel,"  he  cried,  in  fieroe  exultation,  as  he 
lifted  her  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  back  the  color  into  her 
palo  lips. 

At  that  moment  the  clock  on  the  neighboring  steeple 
struck  the  hour  of  seven,  and  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
shrubbery  they  heard  a  female  voice  calling : 
**  Miss  Greylock,  where  are  you  ?" 
"It    is    Miss    Hale,"  cried   Ethel,  in    alarm.     "Oh, 
Arthur,  if  she  finds  you  here  we  are  both  lost" 

He  was  aware  of  his  danger.  For  six  months  tins  man 
(lad  been  the  idol  of  the  boarding-school — every  girl 
therein  had  openly  adored  him  for  his  dark,  romantic 
beauty,  his  sui>erb  tenor  voice,  and  his  pecuniary  misfor- 
tunes. Yet,  in  this  trying  situation  his  conduct  had  ever 
been  propriety  its^  So  for  as  the  principal  and  her  as- 
sist^uits  knew,  Mr.  Begnault  bore  himself  amid  all  these 
foolish  g^ls  like  a  Trappist  monk.  As  he  was  not  yet 
rea.ly  to  forfeit  his  blameless  character,  he  pressed  Ethel 
Gr.^ylock  to  his  breast,  and  rained  his  farewell  kisses  on 
her  beautiful,  frightened  face. 

'' Remember  your  oath!"  he  said,  wildly.  ''I  am 
yc>;irs  and  yon  are  mine,  and  perdition  to  the  one  who 
tries  to  part  us  I    Now,  farewell !" 

He  broke  from  her  clinging  arms  and  vanished  among 
t^te  trees,  just  as  Miss  Hale  came  gliding  through  the 
shrubbery,  like  an  intrusive  little  snake. 

"Your  grandfather  hsA  arrived,"  she  said  to  Ethel 
Greylock,  "  and  he  is  waiting  for  you.  Have  you  found 
your  lost  ring  ?" 

Tho  blood  flew  back  into  Ethel's  face. 
.    "No, "  she  answered  ;  '  *  but  it  does  not  signify,  grandpa 
will  give  me  another." 

And  leaving  Miss  Hale  to  follow  at  her  leisure,  the 
hetxess  of  Gf^lodk  Woods,  with  her  lover's  kisses  burn- 
ing on  lnor  Un  i^d  ^^^  heart  thumping  like  a  trip- 


hammer, rushed  back  to  the  school  and  into  the  reoep-^ 
tion-room,  where  Gk>dfrey  Greylock,  nine  years  older  than 
when  we  saw  him  last,  but  still  erect  and  autocratic, 
stood,  with  the  dust  of  travel  on  his  garments,  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  his  once  despised,  but  now  adored, 
granddaughter.  She  flew  into  his  arms,  and  he  embraced 
her  as  if  they  had  been  parted  for  years  instead  of  days. 

"Oh,  grandpa,  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  take  me 
away.  I  am  glad,  glad  !"  she  cried,  seized  with  a  sudden, 
nervous  trembling,     (^b  5«  corrfmuad) 


ROBIN  AND  I :  A  RUSTIC  SONG. 

Down  in  the  meadow  whore  the  red  clover 

Sheds  its  sweet  fragrance  to  coax  tho  wild  bee, 
Soon  as  the  heat  of  tho  noonday  is  over, 

Blithe  as  young  children,  contented  and  free— 
Cheered  like  the  birds  with  tho  fine  Summer  weather, 

Charmed  with  the  blue  of  the  earth-arching  sky, 
Weaving  bright  fancies  we  saunter  together, 

Happy,  how  happy  1  dear  Bobin  and  1 1 

Langfalng  he  twines  me  a  garland  of  daisies, 

Pink-lipped  and  dewy,  to  wear  in  my  hair— 
Warai  grows  my  cheek,  for  he  whispers  fond  praisos« 

While  his  brown  fingers  stray  lovingly  there. 
Dearest  of  fancies    his  true  heart  rejoices, 

Not  in  the  wildflowers  that  round  our  feet  lie, 
Not  in  the  birds  that  with  shrill  HtUe  voices 

Sing  till  we  ofaide  them,  dear  Bobin  and  1 1 

No,  tie  the  thought  that  when  cold  winds  are  blowing^ 

Searing  the  song-birds,  and  chilling  the  flowers, 
Pare  and  imehaDging  our  love  shall  be  glowing, 

Cheering  our  lives  in  their  dreariest  hours. 
S^ly  he  slips  a  wee  ring  on  my  flnger- 

Ooldflnoh  and  throstle,  still  fluttering  nigh. 
Ask  one  another  how  long  we  shall  linger, 

Talking  sweet  secrets,  dear  Bobin  and  I ! 

Clearly  the  brooklet,  that  through  the  green  cresses 

Giddy  with  joyfulness  dances  along, 
Shows  us  the  shimmer  of  daisy-bound  tresses. 

Mingles  two  names  in  its  fairy-like  song; 
While  the  soft  breezes,  so  gentle,  m>  loving, 

Steal  through  the  flowers  wiUi  a  teamnlous  sigh. 
Bound  the  gray  heads  of  the  bntterenpa  roving. 

Seeming  to  whiai)er,  "  Dear  Bobin  and  I !" 

"  Dearest  1"  I  murmur,  with  tendereet  pity, 

"  Scorning  the  jewels  that  spangle  Uie  field. 
Thousands  are  seeking  tor  wealth  in  the  eity. 

While  the  rich  treasiires  that  Natmre  doth  jrield 
Far  from  the  toiling,  the  dut  and  tiie  shadow, 

live  their  sweet  Uvea  out,  then  wither  and  die." 
Ah,  in  the  Summer-time  rove  we  the  meadow, 

Bi<^  beyond  JMaenra,  dear  Bobin  and  1 1 


When  the  round  moon  rises  ststaly  and  brightly. 

Tipping  with  silver  the  moonteioa  iter. 
O'er  the  pale  green  of  the  grass  gleaming  whitely. 

Hand-locked  we  watch  for  the  first  Uinking  star. 
Far  in  the  village  bright  tapers  are  burning. 

Guiding  us  home,  when  we  whisper  "Good-by!" 
Then  in  the  hush  of  the  evening  returning 

Happy,  how  happy  I  dear  Bobin  and  1 1 
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Thb  steamer  Cum-fa  took  in  her  deck-passengers,  as 
nsnal,  off  the  factory  at  Canton,  althongh  it  had  been 
mmored  that  no  Chinese  wonld  be  allowed  on  board. 
There  was  a  regnlar  stampede  of  foreigners  from  the  city, 
it  being  reported  that  Yeh  meant  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  factories  that  night.  Knowing  the  treaoherona  nature 
of  the  lower-class  Cantoneae,  thua  lonc^Ms^^et^  ^^Et^:^fell^«^ 
'  againat  nativoia  \>eAXi^  QMnl\ftAL\SL^i2i^  tc^^t  tXftME&»i^\'^cs^^ 
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elder,  wm  tall,  dark,  ox-ejed,  fiery  and  grand.    Lilj,  the 
jonnger,  fair,  golden-hured,  bine-eyed  and  gentle. 

Thej  fonnd  a  sailor  from  the  United  States  steamer 
MaoedoniOf  who  had  been  wonnded  during  an  engage- 
ment with  some  war- junks  a  few  days  before,  and,  taking 
him  under  their  espeoial  charge,  soon  contrired  to  make 
the  poor  fellow  feel  comfortable. 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Amerioan  sailor,  and, 
though  wounded  in  the  arm  and  forehead,  did  not  com- 
plain, or  show  any  sign  of  the  torture  he  was  enduring. 

Finding  that  his  wounds  had  not  been  dressed  that 
day,  Lola  retired  below  ;  and,  divesting  herself  of  an  un- 
dergarment, tore  it  in  strips,  and  made  bandages  of  ii 
Then,  returning  to  the  deck,  she  prooured  some  water, 
and  dressed  the  sailor's  wounds. 

"  God  bless  you,  miss  I" 

''There,  now  you  will  feel  much  better,"  obsenned  the 
beautiful  girl,  as  she  sprinkled  his  form  with  eau^de- 
eologne, 

''Will  you  tell  me  your  name,  miss  ?" 

"Lola  Wright" 

"  Do  you  come  from  Brooklyn,  miss  ?" 

"Yes,  we  do." 

"I  knew  you  when  you  were  quite  a  little  gal,"  ob- 
served the  poor  fellow.  "Don*t  you  remeqiber  Ben,  your 
father's  boatman  ?    I'm  Ben  I" 

Quite  a  delightful  interchange  followed  this  discovery, 
and  the  young  ladies  seemed  as  much  pleased  to  meet  an 
old  acquaintance  as  the  sailor  was. 

The  Cum-fa  passed  the  Barriers  in  safety,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  United  States  sloop  PlymotUh^  which  dipped 
its  ensign  by  way  of  salute  ;  but  a  bend  in  the  river  and 
some  highlands  soon  hid  her  from  sight,  and  just  then 
the  gong  sounded  for  tiffin. 

The  passengers  left  the  deck,  and  the  sick  men  hailed 
each  other,  and  inquired  how  old  shipmates  were,  and 
yawned  as  only  sailors  can.  The  day  was  warm,  the 
awnings  were  thick,  and  a  slight  breeze,  caused  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  steamer  through  the  water,  fanned 
their  weather-beaten  fiu)es,  and  made  them  inclined  for 
sleep. 

Forward  in  the  fore-cabin  were  assembled  Kung  and 
his  fellow-assassins,  talking  over  their  plans,  and  whet- 
ting their  desires  with  shamshoo. 

"  Did  you  see  those  Fanqui  women  ?  Ah  1  by  Fo,  they 
are  lovely  !*'  exclaimed  a  demon-faced  scamp,  who  acted 
as  Eung's  lieutenant. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  chief;  "but  they  must  not  be 
hurt,  as  I  want  them  for  my  own  house." 

"  They  are  the  only  Fanqui  women  on  board,"  put  in 
another  horrible-looking  wretch.  "  But  there  are  several 
little  Chinese  maids,  who  are  much  more  delightful  in 
my  eyes." 

"  Ton  can  do  as  you  please  with  them,  but  the  Fanqui 
women  I  claim.     So  beware  if  any  harm  comes  to  them  !" 

One  of  the  guards  now  made  his  appearance,  and  in- 
formed Kung  that  "  the  time  had  nearly  arrived." 

Standing  up,  he  thus  addressed  the  cut-throats  gath- 
ered around  him : 

"Yen,  my  brothen  of  the  Honan  Houi,  sworn  to  ex- 
terminate every  dog  of  a  Fanqui  who  pollutes  our  land, 
hear  me  ! 

"Fer  a  thousand  years  these  red-haired  beasts  have 
lived  upon  our  vitels,  insulted  our  aaoestors,  degraded  us 
below  the  level  of  degs,  taken  our  women,  taught  us  what 
they  cannot  practice  themselves,  and  outraged  our  feel- 
ings in  every  way.  You,  who  have  sworn  on  the  sacred 
I'aoli  books,  hear  me  I 

"  We  have  them  in  our  palm  now.    Kill  I  spare  not  1 


Bemember  the  dead  whose  spirits  have  saluted  Heaven — 
killed  by  these  Fanquis.  Our  &thers*  blood  cries  out  I 
Our  mothers'  blood  beseeches  us  I  Strike  these  cursed 
dogs — ^bury  your  arms  in  their  warm  blood  ;  and  think  of 
those  whom  you  loved  who  have  been  killed  by  their  in- 
fernal engines  I" 

"Ah-ie !  ah-ie  !  ah-ie  I"  yelled  the  brutes,  now  thor- 
oughly roused,  and  ready  for  any  atrocity. 

"  Now  for  our  plan.  Bring  Idther  the  weapons  I  To 
you,  Keae,  this  pistol ;  you  know  how  to  use  it.  With  it 
kill  six  Fanquis.  You,  Sunglao,  take  this  sword.  Strike 
hard ;  remember  your  father's  bloody  corpse,  killed  bj 
these  dogs.  You,  Leon,  take  this  knife.  You  are  veiy 
skillful  in  killing  sheep  ;  strike  these  foreign  devils 
between  the  neck  and  skull." 

Having  delivered  similar  direotions  with  each  weapon, 
ho  detailed  them  as  follows  : 

"  You  two  braves,  A-pin  and  Ho-min-laou,  proceed  to 
the  engine  room,  present  the  points  of  your  swords  to  the 
engineer's  breast,  and  tell  him  not  to  heed  any  signals^ 
but  to  go  on.  If  he  refuses — kill  him.  The  guards  will 
foign  to  fight  at  the  barricade.  Hit  them  with  the  flat  of 
your  swords,  and  pretend  to  fight  them,  then  sweep  past 
them,  and  descending  into  the  cabin,  kill  all  you  meet 
but  the  two  Fanqui  women." 

"  What  is  to  be  our  signal  ?"  they  demanded. 

"Three  blows  on  the  ship's  gong  !" 

Kung  ascended  to  the  upper  deck,  after  divesting  him- 
self of  everything  but  his  trousers,  which  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  band,  and  crouching 
down  behind  the  barricade,  awaited  the  signal.  His  men 
crept  up  a  few  at  a  time,  and  silently  took  their  places 
behind  him. 

Most  of  the  foreign  passengers  were  enjoying  their  siesta 
below,  while  on  deck  the  wounded  sailors,  lulled  by  the 
breeze  and  the  stillness  around  them,  had  fallen  asleep 
also.  The  only  persons  awake  were  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  an  Englishman,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  a 
Chinese. 

The  ladies  had  retired  to  their  staterooms,  and  were  fast 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms.  Suddenly  the  glare!  glare! 
glare !  of  the  gong  caused  them  to  wake,  and  to  look  at 
each  other  in  terrified  astonishment.  Then  they  heard  a 
Rcufflo,  and  feet  hurrying  to  and  fro,  cries,  execrations, 
and  moans,  all  mixed  in  one  terrible  hnbbnb. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  does  it  all  mean  ?"  said  Lily. 

"  It  means,  my  poor  darling,  the  natives  have  risen,  and 
are  murdering  the  passengers.     God  have  mercy  on  us !" 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Lola  ?" 

"Wait  until  they  actually  proceed  to  injure  us,  and 
then — then,  my  poor  Lily,  I  must  be  brave,  and " 

"I  know  !     Oh,  yes,  dear  Lola,  kill  me  first." 

Lola  had  drawn  a  small  revolver  from  its  ease,  and  her 
Fi<fter  read  her  meaning  in  her  eyes. 

The  cries  and  moans  grew  nearer,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  assassins  were  thnndering  at  their  state-room  door. 
The  jalousies  were  shattered,  and  they  beheld  a  doaen 
howling  wretches,  who  screamed  and  yelled  at  them  to 
come  out  Tearing  open  the  door,  they  seised  the  poor 
.qirls,  and  dragged  them  triumphantly  on  deck. 

"  Shoot,  Lola  t  shoot  I" 

"  Not  yet  I  not  yet,  Lily  !" 

When  they  reached  the  deck,  they  were  forced  aft  to 
the  wheel-gzmtinga,  where  sat  Kung,  surrounded  by  an 
^ger  mob  of  aswiitaiita.  Lola  stood  erect,  and,  looking 
him  between  the  eyes,  said  : 

"Wretch!    What  do  you  want  with  us  r 

"  I  wantohee  lovee  you.  Me  speakee  Eng^',"  replied 
the 
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HOW   UNIFORM    STANDARD   TIME    CAME  ABOUT. 


To  THAT  nnmerons  and  heterogeneous  clasa  of  Amert'- 
known  aa  "  the  treveling  public,"  the  adoption  of 
nrd  Time  vas  aweloome  reform.   To  Htay-at-home      <y^li: 
who  never  travel  for  from  their  own  city,  it  was  u  -iiya 
terj,     A  groat  mnny  thought  that  the  change  was  nu  ' 
flimply  in  the 
interest  of 
the  railroads, 
and    to     aet 
back     th" 

old  church 
tower  was  as 
n  n  w  e  Icome 


I  qae!<t  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  time  standordi 
.ch  is  destined  t«  include  the  whole  world.    It  was  all 

I  the  more  saccesaful  that  it  was  unexpected.  So  nrdcBt 
a  suppottp"  of  scientific  reform  as  the  President  of  Co- 

'  lumbta  C.  ire  said,  within  a  year,  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  Ece 
uniform 
Standard 
Time  in  oper- 
ation in  this 
country  du- 
ling  the 
present    cen- 


olanse  in  the 
Articles  of 
Beliet  The 
comm  on- 
sensa  with 
which  the 
American 
people  are  in 

nre  blessed, 
aided  bv  the 

of  an  intelli- 
gent presS) 
together  vitii 
able  man- 
agement on 
the  pftTt  of 
those  at  the 
liead  of  tho 
movement, 
Liade  the 
■ge  of 


tist. 


afte 


i  No- 
Sth, 


invcitigatinft 
the  plan, 
which  itvaa 

proposed    to 

nlion,   said. 


"It    : 


l>erfect  e^tr 
to  1)c  adopt- 
ed." This 
p  h  enomeDsl 
success  ia 
due  to  the 
careful  eie- 
cution  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Allen's 
clearly  de- 
fined plan, in 
whii'h  CTery 
detail  was 
worked  out 
and  every 
obstfttle  fnre- 

whicli  made 
it  poEsihle 
for  tho  entire 
railroatl  t-vs- 
tem  of  the 
country,  aa 
well    as    the 
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MY  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BOIS   DE  BOULOGNE. 


have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  similar  action  in  other 
cities.  Nearly  every  important  city  has  since  changed 
its  time.  All  the  smaller  places  followed  the  railroads. 
Among  the  few  which  still  retain  local  time,  is  Bangor, 
Me.  The  people  of  that  city  are  in  favor  of  Standard 
Time,  and  the  Common  Council  has  twice  passed  ordin- 
ances adopting  it,  but  could  not  pass  it  over  the  Mayor's 
veto.  That  dignitary  declares  that  Standard  Time 
**  violates  one  of  the  immutable  laws  of  God,"  and  is  a 
** farce"  and  a  **lie."  .In  the  meantime,  the  people  have 
run  directly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  keep  Stand- 
ard Time,  while  the  Mayor  stands  guard  over  the  town- 
clock,  which  runs  on  the  old  time.  The  cities  which 
have  not  conformed  to  the  Standard  have  become  useful 
as  butts  for  the  paragraph  columns  in  the  newspapers  of 
their  more  progressive  neighbors.  The  usual  self-satis- 
fied reply  is  that  "the  Sun's  Time  is  good  enough  for 
us" — a  reply  which  exhibits  more  reverence  for  the 
**  God  of  Day  "  than  knowledge  of  astronomy,  for  true 
solar  time  corresponds  with  local  time  only  four  days 
in  the  year. 

To  the  question  as  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for 
securing  this  reform,  there  can  be  but  one  answer — every 
detail  of  the  plan  adopted  was  worked  out  by  W.  F. 
Allen.  The  names  which  he  gave  to  his  standards, 
•* Eastern,"  ''Central,"  "Mountain"  and  "Pacific,"  are 
universally  used,  and  even  the  colors  which  he  employed 
on  the  maps  illustrating  his  system,  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  its  application.  **  Bed  "  time  and  "  Blue  " 
time  are  familiar  terms  for  Eastern  and  Central  time,  and 
one  railroad  which  is  compelled  to  use  two  times  upon 
its  employe's  time-tables,  has  printed  Eastern  time  in 
red  and  Central  time  in  blue.  His  office  was  the  source 
of  all  official  information  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the 
adoption  of  Standard  Time  became  assured,  there  ap- 
peared a  number  of  claimants  for  the  honor  of  its  origi- 
nation ;  and  while  Mr.  Allen  was  at  his  post  night  and 
day,  directing  the  execution  of  his  plan,  these  claimants 
attained  such  undue  prominence,  that  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  on  the  subject  of  Standard  Time  fre- 
quently appeared,  with  no  mention  whatever  of  the  man 
who  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  movement,  while 
others  were  highly  commended. 

W.  F.  Allen  was  bom  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  is 
about  thirty-seven  years  old.  His  father,  Colonel  Joseph 
Warner  Allen,  was  a  civil  engineer  of  high  reputation, 
well  known  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  died  in  the 
war  as  colonel  of  the  Ninth  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  Mr. 
Allen  is  also  a  civil  engineer.  He  entered  railroad  life  as 
rodman  on  the  Camden  &  Amboy  B.B.,  in  1862.  He  as- 
sisted in  building  a  number  of  railroads  in  New  Jersey, 
and  was  for  a  time  employed  in  the  oil  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1868  he  was  appointed  resident  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  West  Jersey  B.R.,  under  General  W.  J. 
Sewell,  now  United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  In 
1872  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Traveler's  Official  Railway 
Guide."  Since  that  time  he  has  visited  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  traveled  over  all  the  principal 
roads.  His  experience  enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  time  standard  question,  not  only  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  railway  operations,  but  probably  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  American  railroad  system  possessed  by 
any  man  in  this  country.  Added  to  this,  he  has  the 
genius  of  hard  work.  What  railroad  men  think  of  his 
work  may  be  gathered  from  the  editorial  on  "Time  for 
the  Continent,"  which  appojircd  in  the  Railroad  Gazette 
for  November  16th,  1883  : 

"  To  propose  a  uniform  time  was  easy;  to  propose  a  practical 
0y6tem,  like  that  witli  hour  intervals  between  standards,  did  not 


require  genius;  to  adapt  one  so  that  existing  railroad  systems 
might,  for  the  most  part,  fall  naturally  under  the  different  stand- 
ards, must  have  taken  much  study  and  good  judgment ;  to  find  a 
nomenclature  which  should  not  cause  prejudice  in  communities  as 
jealous  of  each  other  as  some  of  ours  are,  demanded  tact;  to 
translate  the  scores  of  different  time-languages  existing  into  the 
new  common  speech,  required  Industry.  Seeing  that  all  these 
various  things  needed  to  bo  done  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  the 
favorable  action  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  managing  offi- 
cers who  would  have  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of  new  time  stand- 
ards was,  however,  what  more  than  anything  else  made  the  effort 
successful.  To  get  a  thing  of  this  kind  done  is  usually  a  work  of 
such  vast  difficulty  that  the  accomplishment  deserves  credit  much 
more  than  the  design. 

"Fortunately  Mr.  Allen  was  sufficiently  enthusiastic  for  his 
ideal  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  perfect  his  plan  and  prepare 
everything  for  its  application.  His  success,  which  is  likely  to 
identify  his  name  for  ever  with  a  Time  Standard  affecting  every 
person  in  the  country,  might  gratify  the  ambition  of  any  man,  and 
shows  what  can  bo  done  by  persistent  effort  and  a  carefuJ  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends,  even  in  securing  the  united  action  of  the 
railroads.  It  will  be  at  his  bidding  that  the  time  ball  will  fall  at 
noon  of  the  75th  meridian  next  Monday  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  alike,  and  that  watches  will  be 
changed  from  Bangor  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  St. 
Augustine." 

The  system  of  Standard  Time  in  ox)eration  in  this 
country  is  probably  destined  to  have  a  world-wide  appli- 
cation. The  American  Metrological  Society  will  follow 
Tip  their  first  conquest.  The  subject  was  discussed  at 
the  convention  held  in  Bome,  in  1883,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  common  meridian,  and  the  exertions  of 
President  Barnard  have  been  successfully  directed  to  the 
calling  of  an  International  Geodetic  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  Washington  during  the  present  year. 


MY  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BOIS 
DE  BOULOGNE. 

By  N.  Robinson. 

The  heat  during  the  day  had  been  stifling.  Paris  actu* 
ally  simmered.  No  one  stirred  in  the  streets  save  Cook's 
excursionists.  A  few  knowing  ones  sought  coolness  and 
repose  beneath  the  carefully  watered  awning  of  the  Caf^ 
Anglais.  I  was  one  of  this  select  body,  and  went  lan- 
guidly through  my  American  papers  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  iced  coffee.  I  dined  at  Bigot's — a  very  light  re- 
fection— and  nine  o'clock  found  me  lolling  in  a  hack 
carriage  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  turning 
into  the  Midsummer  Night  Dream  of  the  brilliantly 
lighted  Champs-Elys^es. 

Bight  and  left  were  the  caf^s  chantants,  a  very  blaze  of 
colored  lamps,  while  strains  of  chic  and  merry  music 
mingled  with  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  applause. 
Crowds  of  Parisians  who  had  been  prisoners  of  heat 
during  the  day  were  promenading,  or  seated  in  the 
benches  and  chairs  that  are  thick  as  leaves  in  Yallombrosa 
under  the  umbrageous  trees.  The  squeaking  of  Punch 
and  Judy  mingled  with  the  buzz  of  chatter,  while  the 
cries  of  the  venders  of  iced  dnnks  and  other  peripatetio 
delicacies  suited  to  the  temperature,  rang  in  with  the  sten* 
torian  shouts  of  the  proprietors  of  the  merry-go-rounds. 

The  noble  avenue  was  dotted  with  the  lamps  of  thou- 
sands of  vehicles,  all  in  motion,  all  en  route  to  the  Bois  ; 
from  the  superb  victoria  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
and  the  drag  of  the  **  Moutards,"  to  the  "one-horse  shay  " 
of  the  honest  bourgeoise,  and  the  unwieldly  conveniency 
laden  with  bloused  peasants,  yelling  the  refrain  of  "  Le 
Petit  Yin  de  Bordeaux  "  at  the  uttermost  limit  of  their 
lungs.  An  electric  light  gave  forth  the  **  white  radiance  of 
eternity'*  from  the  magnificent  Arc  de  Triomphe«  while  the 
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vindows  of  the  palatial  residences  lining  the  avenne 
^pfcve  glimpses  of  Inxurious  interiors,  such  as  novelists  love 
^wiielj  and  well  to  paint  in  vivid  and  voluptuons  color- 
The  Summer  night  was  laden  with  indescribable  per- 
which  became  absolutely  delicious  as  the  carriage 
into  the  Bois — ^the  perfume  of  the  million  flowers 
ing  restaurants,  cafes,  kiosks  and  the  celebrated 
that  trj8ting-i)laco  of  all  that  is  bright  and  wicked 
glittering  Lutetia. 
^  Ab  we  approached  the  lake  I  remarked  that  the  horse 
"attached  to  mj  carriage  had  fallen  lame.  This  lameness 
oaiued  the  vehicle  to  move  at  a  snaiVs  pace.  I  remou- 
ld sbaled  with  the  driver,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
■■Oilled  his  steed  abominable  names.  He  was  for  beating 
flkflie  jwor  brute,  but  this  I  would  not  permit.  After  a  very 
"^tortoise-like  progress  wo  reached  the  head  of  the  lake, 
^theCarrefour  des  Cascades,  where  the  luckless  horse  came 
to  a  standstill.  I  stepped  out,  paid  the  driver,  who  was 
^  M  lad  as  he  was  civil,  and  resolved  upon  a  walk  bj  the 
^  Boate  du  Point  du  Jour  to  the  AIICq  de  la  Heine  Mar- 
t«  gnerite,  and  a  little  supper  at  the  celebrated  ''Madrid*' 
^  on  the  boulevard  of  that  name. 

What  a  glorious    night  that  was  ?     The  moon  was 

EJ    bathing  the  Bois  in  liquid  pearl.     The  roadway  seemed 

r  like  a  bar  of  silver.     The  shaded  alleys  were  striped  with 

i    0oft»  white  light     A  fragrant  perfume  filled  the  warm 

f    night  air — air  sweet  as  a  caress.    An  occasional  carriage 

i    would  roll  slowly  by,  its  joyous  occupants  almost  inva- 

ii    ziably  treating  me  to  badinage  on  my  lonely  condition  ; 

)     an  apparition  on  a  bicycle  would  spin  noiselessly  past ; 

[     rollicking  students,  their  shoes  white  with  the  dust  of 

Bt.    Cloud  or  Surennes,  and  singing  snatches  of  Les 

CAises  de  Montmorency,  or  C'est  Jeannette  qui  m*aime, 

would  march  Paris-ward  in  the  silvery  roadway,  and 

horsemen,  their  ** barbs"  i>retty  well  played  out,  would 

jog  onward,  courteously  dropping  me  a  cheery  "Bonne 

Knit  **  en  passant. 

I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne— for  a  foreigner — and  could  make  my  way  from 
the  Dauphine  Gate  to  that  of  the  Hippodrome,  or  from 
Fftssy  to  Longchamps,  without  being  necessitated  to  ask  a 
question  ;  so  that  I  started  on  this  bright  particular  night 
for  the  Bestaurant  Madrid  with  the  easy  feelings  of  a 
trayeler  who  knows  "every  inch  of  the  road." 

The  Route  du  Point  du  Jour  lies  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  Bois,  and  is,  for  nine-tenths  of  its  length, 
■haded  on  both  sides  by  overarching  trees,  some  of  the 
fine  old  trees  spared  ii^  the  grim  1870-71.  Riding  roads, 
and  narrow  alleys  for  pedestrians,  branch  off  at  frequent 
intervals,  while  the  gas-lamps  afo  very  few  and  scmpu- 
loQsly  far  between.  Park  rangers  and  serr/ents  de  ville 
seldom  trouble  this  charming  avenue  after  sunset,  for  it 
is  little  used,  as  it  bears  a  somewhat  unsavory  reputation. 
I  walked  in  the  carriage-way,  and  at  that  leisurely  pace 
which  is  so  much  in  haniiony  with  Summer  moonlight 
and  a  good  cigar.  I  carried  my  light  alpaca  coat  over 
my  arm,  and  was  all  the  cooler  for  being  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves. 

I  had  arrived  about  half-way  between  the  AllJe  do 
THippodrome  and  the  Route  de  la  Grand  Cascade,  when 
a  man  stepped  from  out  a  shaded  lane  or  bridle-path,  and, 
politely  touching  his  hat,  asked  in  French  for  a  fusee. 

In  addition  to  the  moonlight,  that  of  the  wax-match 
revealed  a  tall,  weU  -  bred  -  looking,  waxen  -  mustached, 
richly  dressed  man,  of  about  five-and-thirty.  He  wore  a 
crested  ring  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  ring  consisting  of  a 
dark  stone,  surrounded  by  flashing  brilliants,  on  the  left. 
His  shirt  oufb  were  turned  back  overiiis  coat  sleevesy  the 
deeye  links  hanging  loose. 


•*  Thanks  I"  lie  exclaimed,  after  he  had  taken  half  a 
dozen  puffs,  adding:  **Your  cigar  is  nearly  smoked  out 
Permit  me  to  offer  you  something  very  mUd, "  extending 
a  handsome  case  as  he  spoke. 

I  helped  myself,  and  I  may  add  that  the  weed  was  n 
genuine  Lopez. 

**  You  are  returning  to  the  city  ?" 

"  Not  yet  awhile,"  I  replied.  **  I  am  going  to  sup  at 
the  Madrid,  The  weather  to-day  has  been  to  grilling 
that  I  ate  a  very  light  dinner.  I  imagine  tliat  I  shall  do 
justice  to  a  bit  of  supper." 

As  I  spoke  he  seemed  to  gaze  at  me  narrowly,  keenly, 
his  face  set  toward  mine. 

"  You  speak  charming  French  for  a  foreigner.-' 

"  I  have  resided  in  Paris." 

I  should  mention  that  we  were  slowly  sauntering  in  the 
dii'cetion  of  the  All^e  de  la  Reine  Msirguerite. 

"  You  carry  your  coat  on  your  arm,"  suddenly  observed 
my  companion  ;  "not  a  bad  idea.  I  shall  follow  your 
example.     It  is  too  warm  for  broadcloth — for  any  cloth. " 

As  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat,  the  shirt-cufis  held 
the  sleeves  in  a  vise-like  grip.  He  stniggled  awkwardly, 
fiercely,  but  they  did  not  yield.  In  the  end,  and  with 
explosive  expressions  of  impatience,  he  was  comijeUed  to 
set  to  work  deliberately.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  cufls  were  turned  over  the  sleeves. 

His  cigar-case  fell  from  the  coat-iK)cket.  This  he  re- 
placed somewhat  ostentatiously. 

**I  don't  know  that  I  have  gained  much  by  carrying 
my  coat,"  he  laughed;  •*ifs  a  sort  of  dead  weight 
Yours  is  light,  I  presume." 

"Feel  the  weight,"  I  exclaimed,  extending  the  three 
dollar  garment  toward  him. 

**  Ma/oi !    Just  take  mine." 

He  handed  me  his  coat.  I  flung  it  across  my  arm,  and 
moved  my  arm  up  and  down  to  realize  the  heaviness. 
AVhilst  thus  engaged,  the  man  stepi^ed  close  to  me,  and 
snatching  my  hat  from  my  head— a  round,  white  felt- 
sprang  into  a  deeply  shaded  path  and  disappeared. 

So  rapidly  was  the  extraordinary  manoeuvre  executed, 
and  so  utterly  unexpected  on  my  j^art,  that  I  stood  stock 
stni,  staring  into  the  leafy  tunnel  through  which  this 
mysterious  stranger  had  evaporated.  Was  it  a  dream  ? 
Was  I  the  victim  of  hallucination  ?  No.  There  on  my 
right  arm  reposed  the  stranger's  coat,  and  at  my  feet  the 
stranger's  tall  silk  hat.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  it  rob- 
bery ?  Impossible  I  In  the  first  place,  the  man  had  all 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
richly  dressed.  The  coat  that  was  left  in  my  possession 
was  worth  the  price  of  my  alpaca  ten  times  told.  A  man 
docs  not  usually  keep  his  pocketbook  or  valuables  in  his 
overcoat  pockets.  Was  it  a  hoax  ?  A  practical  joke  ?  If 
yea,  I  was  the  gainer.  I  deliberated  thus  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  shouted:  "Hi,  hi!"  To  call  out 
"Robber,"  or  "Police,"  were  absurd.  This  sort  of  ex- 
change could  not  be  deemed  robbery. 

A  wooden  bench  stood  close  bv.  I  seated  mvself,  with 
the  idea  that  the  mysterious  x^ersonage  might  return, 
with,  x>erhap8,  an  apology  for  his  frolic.  He  was  not 
drunk,  nor  even  excited.  It  was  passing  strange.  I  re- 
mained seated  for  upward  of  an  hour,  then  I  moved  on. 
Coming  to  an  open  space,  where  the  bright  moonlight 
had  full  play,  I  examined  the  coat.  It  was  of  the  finest 
dead  black,  almost  cashmere,  lined  with  the  richest  silk 
and  finished  in  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  wav.  In 
the  outside  breost-pooket  was  the  cigar-case,  tortoise 
shell,  with  rims,  dasp  and  hinges  of  gold.  Upon  one 
side  was  a  most  elaborate  monograxn  Y^T^^sKi^^i^^NicNX^i^t:?^^ 
which  I  oonld  u^  ^A^ijitfa  \  ^sa  ^<^  ^^IOc^ssl  ^^  ^^g^^^ 
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outcome  of  some  silly  wager.  Anyhow  we'll  look  up  the 
police  reports,  and  I'll  speak  to  an  amiable  and  expert 
moudtard  of  my  acquaintance." 

This  most  extraordinary  adventure  occurred  to  me  on 
the  night  of  the  Ist  of  June,  1880. 

I  have  the  cigar-case  and  pocket-handkerchief  still,  for 
I  have  never  been  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  ;  or,  call  it 
what  you  wilL 

The  initials  are  "  W.KL.F.C." 


THE  MARBLE  MOUNTAINS. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  world  more 
fascinating  to  the  imagination  than  the  gprand  and  mas- 
sive range  which,  following  the  coast-line  of  Tuscany,  is 
reflected  with  almost  magical  clearness  in  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Spezia.  They  are  geographically, 
geologically  and  historically  distinct  from  the  branch  of 
the  Apennines  inclosing  the  opposite  side  of  the  vast 
bay,  and  have  been  known  by  a  variety  of  names  since 
the  dim  ages  when  an  ancient  people,  the  Ax>uan  Ligu- 
nans,  built  their  huts  upon  the  sheltered  coast  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Pizzo  d'Uccello,  and  either  took  their 
name  from,  or  gave  one  to,  these  Apuan  Alps. 

They  are  now  locally  distinguished  as  the  ''  Panie " 
range,  and  from  time  immemorial  have  been  called  the 
mountains  of  Luni,  from  the  old  port  of  semi-circular 
form  from  whence  the  marble  from  their  quarries  for 
many  centuries  was  shipped  for  Ostia.  For  these  won- 
derful mountains  are  formed  of  marble  from  base  to 
summit,  resting  on  a  framework  of  chalk-banks,  and 
primitive  excavations  show  that  the  quarries  were  worked 
at  a  very  remote  date.  Although  Pliny,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  book  of  his  natural  history,  speaks  of  the  marble 
of  Luni  as  having  recently  been  discovered,  traces  of  its 
existence  in  far  earlier  days  have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  capital  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Luni, 
which  makes  mention  of  Claudius  Metellus  when  he 
came  to  fight  the  valorous  Apuans,  and  the  sarcophagus 
discovered  in  the  ancient  Tarquinia,  proved  that  the 
marble  was  used  when  the  Bomans  first  introduced  their 
arts  into  the  conquered  land. 

The  golden  period  for  the  quarries  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  the 
marble  shipped  from  the  Luni  ascended  the  Tiber  and 
was  deposited  on  the  sx>ot  where  now  stands  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul's  at  Borne.  In  later  times  it  was  actively 
employed  in  the  erection  of  many  sacred  edifices,  at 
Pisa,  at  Modena,  Assisi,  Orvieto,  Lucca,  indeed  in  most 
of  the  grand  cathedrals  reared  by  nameless  monks  in  the 
eleventh  and  two  following  centuries. 

Those  were  the  days  of  bitter  strife  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  when  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  ceased,  it  is  said  that  the  black  and  white  marbles 
used  in  the  adornment  of  the  magnificent  buildings  at 
Pisa,  commemorated  the  reconciliation  of  the  Neri  and 
Bianchi  factions. 

But  little  notice  is  found  of  the  quarries  until  a  few 
centuries  later,  when  art  woke  again  in  the  country  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Apuan  marbles,  now  commonly 
called  Carrara,  were  substituted  for  those  of  classic 
lame.  They  are  thought  to  possess  greater  fineness  of 
grain  and  facility  for  working  than  the  Parian,  Pentelioaa, 
or  Hymettian  marbles,  and  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
InatUe  edge,  the  finest  curves  are  executed  upon  tham 
wM  wonderful  preomon, 
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produced  from  the  ancient  quarry  of  Polvacdo,  add 
another  value  to  the  marbles  of  Luni  Under  the  mi<»o- 
scope  they  are  found  to  be  limestone  changed  into  sao- 
charoid  marble,  consisting  of  crystalline  grainfl  of  caldte^ 
and  still  showing  the  characteristic  deavage  of  that 
mineral,  but  from  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  substanoes 
they  are  often  speckled,  veined,  or  spotted.  The  Bxeo* 
ciati  is  a  conglomeration  of  minute  stones,  the  white 
Bardiglio  has  dark-blue  veins,  whilst  the  flowered 
Bardiglio  is  so  richly  hued  with  such  a  strange  intricacy 
of  pattern,  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  varied  orna- 
mentation. 

The  different  varieties  are  not  arranged  in  layers,  bat 
are  covered  and  divided  by  a  light  sandy  coating,  and  a 
kind  of  schist,  called  ''madre,"  indicates  the  "Marmo 
Statuario,"  the  most  valuable  of  the  Carrara  marbles. 
This  kind  alone  has  several  dififerent  tints.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  dazzling  whiteness,  at  others  a  pearl-gray ;  bat 
the  loveliest  and  most  rare  is  the  flesh-color  of  tlie 
Crestola.  Like  the  Parian  of  old,  the  Biancho  Chiaro 
may  well  be  called  **  sx^lendid,  shining,  soft  and  deli- 
cate " ;  and  it  exhibits  a  curious  antipathy  to  any  im- 
purity resting  upon  its  polished  surface ;  a  drop  of  red 
wine  changes  it  to  violet,  quicklime  tinges  it  with  blood, 
and  chestnut  juice  turns  it  black  ;  yet  from  this  delicate 
and  sensitive  marble  have  been  produced  the  most 
colossal  monuments,  the  loftiest  columns,  and  the  most 
sumptuous  vestibules. 

No  doubt  its  value  depends  greatly  on  freedom  from 
speck  or  blemish,  for  a  livid  spot  or  vein  appearing 
beneath  the  chisel  of  the  artist  may  completely  mar  his 
work.  In  the  memoirs  of  Dupr€,  it  is  stated,  that  whilst 
sculpturing  the  '* Giotto"  of  the  Uffizi  for  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Antoinetta,  he  found  a  hair  which  split 
the  marble  through,  and  forced  him  to  make  a  reproduo- 
tion  of  his  work. 

We  find  that,  numberless  references  are  made  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  quarries  of  LunL  Strabo  mentions 
that  most  of  the  works  of  art  in  Bome  of  his  day  were 
wrought  in  their  marbles,  and  Ovid,  Pliny  and  Juvenal 
feared  that  the  continued  struggles  of  man  with  natoxe 
on  the  steep  hillsides  would  in  time  destroy  the  Apuan 
Alps.  Twenty  centuries  of  labor,  however,  have  changed 
but  little  the  configuration  of  these  massive  mountains, 
from  whose  400  different  quarries  about  100,000  tons  of 
marble  are  yearly  taken  out,  and  exported  to  every 
country  in  Europe  and  America.  Many  thousands  of 
workmen  find  employment  here,  and  the  echoes  of  their 
titanic  labor — the  blasting — the  shock  of  stupendous 
blocks  of  marble  hurled  down  from  dizzy  heights — ^is 
reverberated  far  along  the»  Apuan  chain. 

One  of  the  largest  quarries  is  on  the  Monte  Sacro, 
fame<l  for  producing  monoliths  of  a  vast  size,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  rises  the  little  river  Carrione,  which 
washes,  with  its  pale  and  glistening  waters,  the  town  of 
Carrara.  In  this  busy  region  we  are  reminded  of  the  old 
Mediterranean  motto,  '*By  Hammer  and  Hand  all  Arts 
do  Stand";  it  appears  to  be  the  very  home  of  sculpture, 
and  many  a  serene  work  of  art  has  gone  forth  to  far-off 
lands  from  its  workshops  under  the  hill — silent  memor- 
ials, not  only  of  Italian  genius,  but  of  their  fair  Italian 
birthplace. 

For  it  is  not  merely  the  actual  marble,  beautiful  and 
varied  as  it  is,  that  seems  to  transfoim  these  dazzling 
mountains  into  an  enchanted  land  ;  they  are  haunted  bj 
memories  of  art  and  of  those  great  names  which  have  been 
written  apon  the  waUs  of  time ;  indeed  their  records 
wonld  form  a  lengthened  chapter  in  the  history  of  Italian 
sr*  the  sympathy  between  them  is  so  deep 
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that  nahire  here  seems  blended  with  arts'and  art  has  asso- 
daied  itself  with  nature ;  for  since  those  long  by-gone  years 
when,  in  the  land  of  Phidias,  art  died  away,  most  of  the 
scnlptored  masterpieces  of  the  world  have  been  given  to 
us  in  the  marble  of  Carrara.  What  a  profusion  of  treasures 
and  illustrious  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  it ! 
What  dreams  of  beauty  it  recalls  I  from  the  ''  David,"  the 
magnificent  colossus  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  to  the 
«« Wellington"  of  Canova.  And  many  another  name, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  sculptor's  art,  meets  us  on 
the  threshold  of  these  quarries:  Finelli,  BartoliQi,Tenerani, 
Banck,  Dupr€,  have  ail  transmuted  the  marble  of  Carrara 
into  living  works  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon 
the  fresh-hewn  peaks  and  gorges  without  recalling  some 
of  the  grand  works  of  the  past,  whose  beauty  is  the 
splendid  heritage  of  the  present,  amongst  countless  artistic 
gems  we  know  that  the  Hours,  Graces,  Charity,  Psyche, 
Fame,  have  assumed  their  divine  forms  in  the  Ai^uan 
marble,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo,  appears 
to  have  had  the  pliancy  of  clay  and  lent  itself  to  fashion, 
not  only  the  world-renowned  sculptures  but  humble  in- 
struments of  sound,  the  spinet,  guitar,  and  violin.  We 
remember  that  he  labored  in  the  quarries  near  us,  work- 
ing like  the  poorest  artisan  until  fame  came  gradually  to 
end  his  toil,  and  tradition  tells  us  how  unwillingly  he  ex- 
changed the  chisel  for  the  brush  when,  by  command  of 
Julius  n. ,  he  undertook  the  decorations  in  fresco  upon 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL  In  an  original  letter 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  is  recorded  his  suffer- 
ings from  the  labor  of  climbing  the  hills  and  from  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  fellow-workmen. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
Michael  Angelo  placed  the  laurel- wreath  upon  his  bAw, 
but  the  spell  of  lus  genius  which  gave  to  his  works  such 
sublime  simplicity,  such  glorious  truth,  seems  to  linger 
around  these  magic  mountains  stilL 

The  road  coming  from  the  Pisan  pine  woods  winds 
amongst  the  fallen  blocks  lying  here  and  there  upon  the 
gradual  slox>e  formed  by  the  (Ubria  of  the  wasting  marble, 
£ur  below  the  lofty  and  picturesque  outlines  of  the  Pizzo 
d'Ucello  which  terminates  the  huge  chain  to  the  south- 
east ;  in  the  centre  of  the  fsuoe  of  its  double  peak  there  is 
an  oval  cavern  of  triangular  shape,  and  no  more  singular 
coign  of  vantage  can  be  found  than  this  dim  haunt  framed 
between  walls  of  marble,  from  which  can  be  seen  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  stretching  away  to  the 
southward,  and  blue  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  There 
is  no  fairer  scene  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  than  this 
noble  bay,  surrounded  by  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  ;  by  chestnut,  dusky  olive,  and  pale  lemon 
groves ;  by  fi^ds  bright  with  anemones  and  sweet  nar- 
cissus, and  in  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  this  southern 
land  every  object  is  clear,  the  peaks  and  buttresses,  sharp 
outlines  and  snowy  crests  of  the  solemn  Apennines, 
broken  and  intersected  by  deep  valleys ;  the  far-off 
islands  set  in  a  sapphire  sea ;  whilst  nearer  at  hand  the 
grand  masses  of  the  marble  mountains  are  thrown  up  for 
thousands  of  feet  in  startling  contrast  with  the  deep  blue 
aky.  Upon  their  gleaming  precipices  no  fern,  or  lichen, 
or  blade  of  grass  can  find  a  resting-place,  and  in  the  sun- 
ahine  or  moonlight  they  remain  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  world  of  verdure  around.  How  magnificent  is 
their  splendor  as  they  oatoh  the  growing  crimson  of  the 
west  1  How  grand  and  weird  they  rise  in  the  deep  purple 
d  the  '<  Earth's  oool  shadow  "  which  we  oaU  "  Night  1" 
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What  Is  the  use  of  this  impotuous  hasto  ? 

The  end  is  oeitain.    Let  us  take  our  time, 
Aud  hoard  the  vital  forces  that  we  waste 

Before  oar  day  has  roaohed  Its  golden  primes  - 

Wliat  is  the  use  of  mshing  with  spent  broatfe 
After  Old  Age,  its  furrows,  its  white  hair  7 

Why  need  we  hurry  so  to  welcome  Death, 

Or  go  half-way,  with  hands  stretched  out,  to  Care  ? 

There  is  no  use.    Boar  heart,  if  we  but  wait. 
All  things  will  find  us.    Let  us  pause,  I  say; 

Wo  canaot  go  beyond  the  silent  gate 

That  lies  a  short  day's  Journey  down  the  way. 

iSo  let  us  take  our  time  in  youth's  fair  bowers, 
The  Summer  season  is  so  brief  at  best ; 

Let  us  look  on  the  stars,  and  pluok  the  flowen^ 
And  when  our  feet  grow  weary,  let  us  rest. 

Lot  us  take  time  for  love  and  its  deUgfats; 

It  is  the  one  sweet  thing  that  pays  for  all 
The  bitterness  of  life,  for  Sorrow's  blight. 

For  Pain's  despair  and  Death's  funereal  pell. 

In  the  lost  era  when  the  world  was  new. 

Love  was  men's  first  pursuit,  and  Iffo's  excuse ; 

Now  has  that  time  come  back  to  me  and  you— 
Why  should  we  seek  for  more  ?   What  is  the  use  ? 


An  amusing  story  reaches  ns  from  Munich.  Daring 
the  past  year  the  professor  of  aesthetics  in  the  Uniyersityv 
whose  lectures  are  proverbially  wearisome,  deUvered  Ida 
lecture  (as  usual)  to  a  somewhat  exiguous  audience. 
There  were  five  students  in  all,  who  week  by  week  melted 
and  grew  *<  beautifully  less,"  until  at  last  but  one  was 
left  The  solitary  individual,  however,  seemed  to  con- 
centrate in  his  own  person  all  the  diligence,  application, 
and  punctuality  of  his  frivolous  fellows.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  lecture  of  the  course  the  professor  ap- 
proached him  and  praised  him  for  these  admirable  quali- 
ties, and  proceeded  to  inquire  of  him  :  **  What  is  your 
name,  my  young  friend  ?"  No  answer.  "  What  country 
are  vou  from  ?"  Absolute  silence.  The  matter  was  soon 
elucidated,  for  it  was  discovered  that  the  patient  and  per- 
severing disciple  was  a  poor  deaf-mute,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  severe  cold  of  Winter  in  the  warm  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  university. 

In  1862  the  history  of  English  pottery  was  made  memo- 
rable by  an  accident  to  a  modem  Martha,  an  humble 
kitchen  -  girl.  A  coarse  earthen  pot  containing  brine 
boiled  over  and  dry,  became  even  red  hot,  while  she  pos* 
sibly  was  enjoying  the  joke  of  some  admiring  swain  in  the 
back  yard.  A  curious  thing  came  of  it — ^the  vessel  was 
found  covered  over  with  a  shining  glaze.  All  this  meant, 
doubtless,  a  reprimand  to  the  heedless  Martha,  but  it 
meant,  as  well,  triumph  to  the  English  potters.  The  queer 
result  of  the  accident  was  told  from  house  to  house, 
though  the  girFs  name  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  till 
it  reached  the  Burslem  kUns.  Here  many  another  pot 
was  allowed  to  boil  over  purposely,  and  there  was  offered 
in  England  shortly  after  that  salt-glazed  pottery  known 
in  the  household  from  that  day  to  this  as  Crouchware. 

On  all  female  servants  in  Prussia  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
who  have  uninterruptedly  remained  in  the  same  family 
for  forty  years,  the  German  Empress  oonfem  a  golden 
cross,  with  an  autograph  diploma,  and  between  the  Ist  of 
January,  1877,  when  the  Order  was  founded,  and  the  end 
of  December  last,  the  di8tincti0n  haa  boea.  Va^«sm^^  ^so. 
no  fbwer  thaal,«Kl  ipm«ia-^«w^ata^ 
\fBdL 
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handle,  which  ends  in  a  solid  knob  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  crown. 

The  Apostle  spoon  is  taken  from  a  gennine  one  of  the 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  the  date  1687,  the  person- 
age of  St.  Peter  being  identified  by  the  attribute  of  the 
key.  It  shonld  be  remarked  that  there  is  always  one 
pecnliaritj  about  the  London-made  spoons  of  the  first  or 
Elizabethan  period.  This  is,  that  the  interior  of  the 
bowl  is  stamped  with  the  leopard^s  head,  a  hall-mark 
which  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  English  plate, 
but  which,  in  the  later  times,  was  invariablj  placed  on 
the  back  of  the  handle.  This  so-called  leopard's  head, 
however,  is  really  the  faice  of  the  grand  old  English  lion  : 
the  name  of  leopard  having  crept  in  from  the  use  of  the 
heraldic  French  '4eopart"  in  ancient  documents,  and 
meaning  no  more  than  a  lion  figured  and  seen  full-face. 

Another  is  a  very  graceful  spoon,  adorned  at  the  end 
with  the  bust  of  a  maiden.  This  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  vear  of  James  I. 

The  remaining  specimen  is  genci*ally  known  as  the  seal- 
top  spoon,  a  name  which  explains  itself.  A  large  number 
of  these  are  now  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  they  are  the  least  rare  of  the  various  forms 
belonging  to  the  period,  having  been  made  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  'particular  sx^oon  is 
stamped  with  the  principal  mark  of  Exeter.  Instead  of 
the  lion  or  "  leopart's  "  head  inside  the  bowl,  we  find  the 
letter  X,  still  surmounted  by  a  crown,  while  in  the  place 
of  the  usual  marks  at  the  back  of  the  stem  the  name  of 
the  maker,  **  Radcliffe,"  appears  in  full — a  silversmith 
who  is  known  to  have  worked  in  that  important  city  of  the 
West  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  I.  The  full  names  of 
other  makers  are  also  known  to  have  been  stamped  in 
this  way,  and  a  spoon  with  a  lion  sejant  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer  bears  that  of  **  Wade.*'  But  such  marks  are 
exceptional  and  rare,  signature  by  initial  being  the  rule 

Another  kind  of  handle,  which  was  made,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  than  before  it 
(though  known  also  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth),  con- 
sists of  a  plain  stem  cut  off  obliquely  at  the  end,  as  if 
with  one  stroke  of  a  knife,  in  an  iconoclastic  fashion,  the 
Ofmament  at  the  end  thus  comjiletely  disai^pearing,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  bowl. 

Spoons  were  given  away  in  the  olden  time  on  all  great 
family  events — at  marriages,  christenings  and  funerals. 
Some  of  those  used  here  in  colonial  times  among  our 
Dutch  predecessors  were  curious  in  shape,  and  at  one 
time  monkey  spoons  seem  to  have  been  given  at  funerals 
to  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased.  These 
lenni&ted  at  the  handle  with  a  monkey's  head:  replacing 
the  "  memento  mori "  skull  originally  placed  there. 

We  engrave  one  early  Dutch  spoon,  preserved  in  the 
Brinckerhoff  family,  at  Hackensack.  It  has  a  capacious 
bowl,  but  the  handle  is  perfectly  straight.  It  has  a  long 
inscription,  running  on  both  sides,  as  follows : 

(^efiachieins  van  Lyntjen  Romeins  huysvrou  van  Pieter 
Jacobsen  hoorwagen  gei'u/t  4  Dessemh  an^  1657. 

Memento  of  Helen  Bomeins,  wife  of  Peter  Jacobsen, 
called  to  heaven,  December  4,  1657. 


an  out  in  thirtj-inoh  pieoes,  and,  by  immendon  in  mU, 
cleaned  of  the  hard  outside  flinty  scale.  Thej  are  fhea 
chopped  into  strips  of  a  width  oorresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  naQ  or  tack  required.  Supposing  4ihe  UA 
to  be  out  is  an  eight-ounce  oarpet-tack,  the  strips  of  ircm, 
as  chopped  and  ready  for  the  machine,  would  be  abool 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide  and  thirty  inches  long. 
The  piece  is  placed  firmly  in  the  feeding  apparatus,  and 
by  this  arrangement  carried  between  the  knives  of  the 
machine.  At  each  revolution  of  the  balance-wheel  the 
knives  cut  off  a  small  piece  from  the  end  of  this  plata 
The  piece  cut  off  is  pointed  at  one  end,  and  squave  ibr 
forming  the  head  at  the  other.  It  is  then  carried  between 
two  dies  by  the  action  of  the  knives,  and  these  dies  com* 
ing  together  form  the  body  of  the  took  under  the  head. 
Enough  of  the  iron  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  diss 
to  form  the  head,  and,  while  held  firmly  by  them,  a  leteir 
strikes  this  projecting  piece  into  a  round  head.  Th]S»  as 
we  have  said  before,  is  all  done  during  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  knives,  as  soon  as  the  tack  drops  from 
the  machine,  are  ready  to  cut  off  another  piece.  These 
machines  are  run  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  shoe-nail  machines,  far 
cutting.headless  shoe-nails,  are  run  at  about  five  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  cut  from  three  to  five  nafls 
at  each  revolution. 


HOW  TACKS  ABE  MADE. 

Tbs  iron  is  reoeived  from  the  rolling  mills  in  sheets 
ftmn  three  to  twelve  inches  wide,  and  from  three  feet  to 
Msei  in  Jspgih ;  the  thickness  varying,  aoeoiding  to 
ktod  ci  wwk  into  wbkh  it  is  lo  ^^       ^  from  one- 
<fafctt<ipfla»flfejfiooandofan  dieetsaie 


SOME  REMARKABLE  DREAMERa 

Breakfasttng  with  some  ladies  on  November  W^ 
1779,  at  his  house  in  Hill  Street,  London,  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttleton  spoke  of  a  very  curious  dream  he  had  dreamt' 
in  the  night  In  this  dream  a  bird  flew  into  a  room 
where  he  was,  and  while  he  looked  at  it  changed  into  a 
female,  who  told  him  to  prepare  for  another  world,  as  in 
three  days  he  would  die.  He  was  then  well,  and,  as  he 
laughingly  said,  did  not  look  like  a  man  so  near  deallu 
On  the  Saturday  also  he  told  the  same  ladies  that  he  Mt 
perfectly  well,  and  believed  he  should  "  bilk  the  ghost" 

Some  hours  afterward  he  went  with  Mr.  Fortesoue  and 
Captain  Wolsley  to  Pitt  Place,  Epsom,  ate  for  snpper  an 
e^gy  went  cheerfully  and  talkatively  to  bed*  hoped  ha 
should  have  good  rolls  for  breakfast,  and  suddenly 
expired  while  Stuckey,  his  servant,  was  assisting  him  to 
remove  his  under-waistcoat. 

This  story  has  been  told  in  various  ways ;  the  above 
account  is  that  given  by  Lord  Westcote,  Lord  Ijyttleton's 
uncle. 

Plutarch  records  that  Ca3sar  being  in  bed  with  his 
wife  Calpumia,  when  the  Ides  of  March  had  come,  bnt» 
alas,  were  not  yet  gone,  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
groans  she  uttered  in  her  sleep,  and  awoke  her.  She 
then  told  him  that  she  had  dreamt  of  holding  him,  mvr- 
dered,  in  her  arms.  On  the  following  day,  so  deeply 
was  this  dream  impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  so  great 
the  terror  it  occasioned,  that  she  implored  him  to  remain 
at  home  that  day  and  adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  startled,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a  woman  of 
strong  mind,  and  in  nowise  superstitious,  he  oflhvsd 
sacrifices  and  consulted  the  diviners,  by  whom  lie  was 
advised  to  adjourn  the  Senate,  and  would  have  dona  so 
had  he  not  been  persuaded  to  the  oontraiy  by  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  his  life,  who  laughed  at  the  dvsani 
and  the  diviners,  and  warned  Ottssr  against  gM^f 
ofEsnae  to  the  Senate,  just  when  they  wero  prepared  la 
crown  his  most  ambitions  desires.  Imperial 
listened,  and  went  out  with  him  to  meet  Us  dealh. 

M  tbsbiMte  of  Philipirf,  aUhoogh  Amgqai 
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THE  MEXiCAtr  CALENDAR'  STONE. 


flower  symbol — there  are  a  series  of  diagonal  lines,  whioh 
may  represent  the  sun^s  rays. 

At  the  bottom  are  two  lizard-looking  flgnns ;  they 
have,  in  Gama's  drawing,  86  dots  and  104  linos,  «  190. 
Oama  calls  the  two  profiles  of  heads  at  iha  bottom  Toh- 
nalteuhtli,  whioh  is  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  nine 
Lords  of  Night 

In  a  narrow  circle  near  the  edge  are  some  siziy-fiye  dots 
on  each  side,  or  180 ;  twice  this  «  260,  the  dajs  of  the 
year  of  the  priests.  In  reference  to  the  nnmber  180,  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  Gama  supposed  the  stone  Zodiac 
was  for  six  months  of  the  year  only,  and  that  there  was 
another  for  the  other  six  months.  He  also  thought  one 
faced  the  north  and  the  other  the  south.  In  this  opinion 
I  do  not  coincide. 

Outside  the  aboye-mentioned  circle,  and  running  par- 
tially down  the  edge,  are  a  series  of  oval  indications,  ap- 
parently 81  and  5  on  one  side,  82  and  5  on  the  other, 
=3  78.  Now  there  were  78  cycles  of  260  days  to  form  the 
cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  so  that  these  ovals  may  have  to 
do  with  this  large  cycle. 

Eight  holes,  believed  to  be  for  gnomons,  are  found  just 
outside  the  rim  of  ovals,  and  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone.  As  this  is  so,  I  should  conclude  that  the  stone, 
when  in  position,  was  laid  flat,  and  not  upright,  as  Gama 
supposed. 

Over  the  two  heads  (in  Gi&llatin*s  drawing)  are  series  of 
24  and  21  indications,  =  45  (twice  45  =  90  x  4  =  860).  I 
make  out  180  indications ;  this  doubled,  would  give  860 
for  the  days  of  the  year,  not  including  the  five  intercalary 
days. 

Gama  observes  that  *'  we  have  delineated  on  this  stone 
the  dates  of  the  five  principal  positions  of  the  sun,  from  the 
vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  Three  of  these,  the  two 
transits  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith  (22d  May  and  26th  July), 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  (22d  September),  are  the  Mex- 
ican days  on  which  these  phenomena  occurred  in  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  (I.  Tochtli) ;  and  the  two  others,  the 
vernal  equinox  (22d  March),  and  the  Summer  solstice 
(22d  June),  are  the  Mexican  days  on  whioh  these  two  oc- 
curred in  the  XIII.  Acatl. "  He  also  informs  us  that  this 
Zodiac  is  a  true  meridional  clock,  by  means  of  which  the 
Mexicans  knew  the  eight  intervals  of  the  artificial  day  ; 
four  for  the  morning  and  four  for  the  evening,  from  the 
rising  to  tlio  setting  of  the  sun,  as  shown,  most  probably, 
by  the  shadows  of  tlio  eight  gnomons  fixed  in  the  hole.*  in 
the  circumference. 

In  the  second  lot  of  presents  sent  by  Montezuma  to 
Cortez,  were  two  circular  plates,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver,  as  large  as  carriage-wheels.  One,  rej^resenting  the 
sun,  was  richly  carved,  or  in  relief,  *'  witli  tufts  of  i>lants 
And  animals.*'  It  was  valued  at  nearly  3300,000.  The 
silver  wheel  weighed  some  fifty  pounds.  At  Tlascaltf, 
with  other  presents  from  Montezuma,  were  "embossed 
gold  plates*'  (Zodiacs).  In  a  pond  in  Guatimozin's 
garden,  the  soldiers  of  Cortez  found  **a  sun,  as  it  was 
called"  ;  this  was  one  of  the  Zodiacs,  or  Aztec  calendar 
wheels.  Benvenuto  Cellini  saw  some  of  those  things,  and 
was  filled  with  admiration.  They  all  went  into  the  melt- 
ing-pot centuries  ago  ;  but  if  they  had  been  preserved, 
they  might  have  assisted  us  in  deciphering  with  aoenracy 
the  stone  Zodiac  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe. 

No  pains  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  stone  Zodiac 
from  injury.  It  is  now  stuck  in  the  wall  of  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  and  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  other  causes  of  injury  ever  since  its  discov- 
ery. Thus  some  of  the  details  we  have  desoril)ed  can 
with  diflSculty  be  made  out  at  the  present  time  ;  but  by 
Teferring  to  the  engraving  illustrating  Gama's  r«^-*  -'ork. 


published  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
much  aid  is  given.  This  drawing,  though,  as  before  le- 
mixkedy  not  complete,  was  made  when  the  Zodiac  was  in 
better  oondition  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

As  Tery  few  Europeans  have  studied  the  curious  sub* 
Jeot  of  tibie  astronomy  of  the  Bed  Man,  whose  peculiar 
f6rm  of  oivilintion  reached  its  highest  development, 
under  divendfled  conditions,  in  the  countries  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  so  much  soientifio 
knowledge  should  be  imputed  to  them,  as  is  involved  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  stone  Zodiao. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bed  race  ar- 
rived at  a  very  considerable  ocquointanoe  with  celestial 
phenomena.  In  Grave  Creek  Mound,  Western  Virginia, 
stone  tubes  have  been  found,  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  viewing  the  stars,  after  the  manner  practiced 
by  early  Oriental  nations. 

In  ancient  Mexico,  where  science  was  more  advanced, 
the  causes  of  eclipse  were  known.  The  learned  men  gave 
an  account  of  the  greai  comets,  especially  the  one  of  1489. 
They  also  had  a  system  of  constellations,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  four  of  the  planets,  including  Venus. 
Gama  describes  an  arrangement  of  three  masses  of  stone 
at  Chapultepec,  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  east  and  west, 
and  to  show  by  shadows  the  exact  time  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  at  the  period  of  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices, and  the  true  mid-day  during  the  year.  In  a  late 
examination  of  the  Pyramid  of  Xochichaloo,  or  Hill  of 
Flowers,  an  apartment  was  discovered,  having  a  hole  in 
its  roof  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  and  so 
placed  that  it  permitted  the  sun's  rays  to  enter,  and  to 
fall,  as  tradition  says,  upon  an  altar  at  the  exact  date  of 
the  sun's  crossing  the  tropics. 

In  Central  America  the  Bed  race  constructed  calendars 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Mex- 
ican, and  in  New  Granada  the  Muisca  natives  engraved 
calendars  on  polished  stone,  usually  in  a  x>entagonal 
form,  and  their  priests  made  lunar  observations  to  regpi- 
late  the  division  of  time,  their  year  consisting  of  twenty 
lunar  months.  Many  details  concerning  them  and  kin- 
dred subjects  will  bo  found  in  my  work  on  South  Ameri- 
can antiquities. 

In  Quito  the  Caranes  conquered  the  ancient  Quitus 
about  1000  A.i>.,  and  their  chiefs,  known  as  the  Scyris, 
erected  stone  columns,  which  were  used  to  observe  the 
solstices  and  regulate  the  solar  year.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  had  twelve  pilasters  i^laced  around  their  chief 
temple,  serving  as  so  many  gnomons,  to  show  the  first 
day  of  each  of  their  twelve  months.  These  were  most 
probably  their  own  invention,  and  existed  before  their 
conquest  by  th§  later  Incas  of  Peru.  In  Chile,  the  Arau- 
canos  distinguished  planets  from  stars,  took  note  of  sol- 
stices and  equinoxes,  and  grouped  the  stars  into  constel- 
lations. Their  year  was  solar,  consisting  of  365  days. 
They  also  had  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  moons  of  thirty  days 
each. 

Tlie  Peruvians  do  not  seem  to  have  made  as  much  pro- 
gress in  astronomy  as  the  Mexicans  ;  but  their  mechan- 
ical arrangements  were  highly  curious.  Eight  cylindrical 
towers  were  erected  to  the  east  and  eight  to  the  west  of 
Cuzco.  Each  series  of  eight  consisted  of  six  large  towers, 
in  a  straight  line,  with  two  smaller  ones  in  the  centre. 
The  lines  of  towers  were  north  and  south,  so  that  an  ob- 
server stationed,  say  in  the  west  group,  could,  by  looking 
through  the  spaces,  observe  the  sun  rise  between  the  op- 
posite spaces  between  the  towers  of  the  east  group. 
Some  writers  say  there  were  twelve  towers  on  each  side  , 
but  in  a  gold  calendar  described  by  me  in  the  work 
alluded  to,  the  numl>er  of  towers  in  a  row  ib  eight. 


1  Busn  TLiao  hh  eudk  jx  tarn. 
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A  PLEA  FOB   THE  MOLE 


it  that  lie  oonld  not  bear  to  bear  the  snlqeot  of  baldnees 
mentionecL 

The  Gbeyalier  Folard  asserts,  m  fiis  notes  on  PoljbiiUy 
that  wigs  "were  in  nse  before  the  time  of  Hannibal ;  and 
he  cites  a  passage  from  that  author,  not  only  to  proTO 
that  Hannibal  wore  one  himself,  but  to  infer  from  the 
manner  in  whioh  the  fact  is  related,  that  it  was  not  then 
introduced  into  Rome  until  the  period  already  mentioned. 
It  is,  indeed,  pretty  evident  that  wigs  were  unknown  in 
the  time  of  Julius  GsBsar  ;  for  it  is  well  understood  that 
he  valued  his  crown  of  laurels  more  as  a  covering  for 
his  baldness,  than  for  the  honor  it  conferred ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  if  wigs  had  been  generally  worn, 
he  would  not  have  neglected  so  easy  a  method  of  covering 
his  baldness. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  MOLE. 

By    Onb    who    has    Studied    rrs    Habits 

In  introducing  this  much  persecuted  and,  I  believe, 
underrated  little  animal  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  I 
hope  that  my  humble  appeal  in  its  behalf  may  have  the 
efGsct  of  placing  him  and  his  family  in  a  more  favorable 
position  than  he  has  hitherto  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  public. 

The  mole  is  peculiar  in  its  construction.  Its  body  is 
thick  and  round,  the  for6-;:av*t  being  thickest  and  very 
muscular ;  and  its  legs  are  so  very  short  that  the  animal 
seems  to  lie  flat,  and  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  theiour 
feet  appear  as  if  they  immediately  lay  sprawling  from  the 
body.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  five  fingers,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  strong  nail  or  claw,  and  they  are  turned 
outward  and  backward,  like  the  hands  of  a  man  when 
swimming.  The  shortness,  breadth  and  strength  of  the 
fore-feet  or  hands,  which  are  inclined  outward,  answer 
the  purposes  of  digging,  serving  to  throw  back  the  earth 
with  great  ease.  The  mole  is  famished  with  what  might 
be  called  an  apology  for  a  tail,  so  short,  that  we  may  ac- 
quit ^^^  of  any  attempt  at  swagger  in  wearing  this  orna- 
ment. 

The  snout  of  the  mole  is  very  swine-like,  though  his 
habits  are  not,  and  with  the  oxception  of  one  slight  draw- 
back, which  militates  against  a  desire  for  a  close  intimacy 
with  him,  he  might  be  considered  an  eligible  acquaint- 
ance. The  little  drawback  is,  that  he  has  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  parasites  upon  his  shonlders  and  back,  that  I 
think  the  most  ardent  entomologist  would  scarcely  care 
to  examine,  much  less  to  count,  them.  These  are  no 
df)nbt  some  of  the  ills  that  mole-fiesh  is  heir  to.  With  a 
wish  to  inform  myself  of  the  nature  of  these  parasites,  I 
endeavored  to  scrape  some  of  them  from  the  back  of  a 
friendly  mole  without  injury  to  him,  for  examination,  but 
did  not  succeed,  as  they  maintained  such  a  hold  upon  his 
hair,  thai  upon  further  prosecution  of  my  investigation, 
he  ob jeotedy  and  so  fur  that,  although  we  had  agreed  right 
well  together  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  he  endeavored 
to  bite  ma  In  this  exhibition  of  ill-temper  he  displayed 
a  set  of  beautiful  teeth,  and  being  critical  in  my  observ- 
ance of  them^  I  noticed  particularly  the  stron^y  devel- 
oped canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Having  frequentiy 
examined  the  jaws  of  dead  moles,  my  belief  in  the  mole 
being  a  camivorcraa  animal  is  Texy  mudh  strengthened. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  mole  Is  a  worm-eating 
animal,  and  my  own  observations  confirm  this.  One 
morning,  in  the  month  of  April,  1880,  whilst  walking  over 
a  nnaU  piece  of  grass  land,  I  saw  a  mde  upon  the  inr- 
iMe^  and  whether  the  strength  of  the  roots  of  the  tnif 
irlMoioe  he  had  emerged  had  prevented  his  making  a  re- 
aaiij,  or  wbetber  be  had  an  amUtion  to  aeek  pastom 


new,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  captnied  him  wMiHMb  Alt 
oulty,  greatly  to  his  dlMomposan^  m  I  jvdgaA  teia  Oe 
violent  palpitation  of  his  heart  leaoiedUmiaraakctl 
time  in  the  hollow  of  my  left  hand*  and  eadeaiyqBBd.te 
aUay  his  f ears  by  stroking  hia  baoik  with  BijxfgiiL  IJ^ 
efforts  to  soothe  his  perturbations  were  anfiijetfut  m  hj 
degrees  the  palpitation  ceased,  and  thelieart  beat  ngn- 
larly.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  little  xefreahineiBi  m^hA 
be  acceptable  to  hun,  and  a  boy  aoon  proenied  a  qnsntilj 
of  good-sized  earthworma.  I  offeied  my  fttn/tj  Uend 
one  of  them,  whioh  he  immediately  seized  with  his  pttwib 
and  as  he  showed  an  inclination  to  lit  down*  Iplaoed  Ua 
upon  the  grass.  He  sat  down  upon  the  tozf  aa  ata|i^ 
as  a  young  boarding-sohool  misa  fresh  from  her  badk- 
board,  in  the  presence  of  her  schoolmiatrepii  Hk  t«l« 
which  was  carefully  arranged  behind  him,  and  gepoeed  tts 
short  length  upon  the  gras8»  gave  him  a  most  jaonlj  ain 
He  ate  seven  large  worms  in  quick  snocieaiion,  bat  mala- 
phorically  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  when  half  ifarcni|^ 
the  eighth. 

I  have  said  that  he  sat  perfectly  ereet  during  MamiaT, 
and  in  whatsoever  way  the  worms  were  presented  lo  Atet 
headforemost,  tailfirst,  or  sideways,  he  alwagv  turned  eacb 
worm  headfirst  toward  him,  and  killed  it  before  eathg  it 
This  he  did  by  biting  it  in  what  mi^t  be  ealle&  the  seek, 
where,  in  most  earthworms,  a  kind  of  ring  oi^  elevated 
fleshy  belt  near  the  head  is  to  be  seen.  Xhoiii^fliewenn 
has  neither  bones,  brains,  ^es,  nor  faeft^  it  hm  m'hmii 
which  is  situated  near  the  h^,  in  or  near  the  bolt  be&ne 
spoken  ot  1  noticed  carefully  that  he  bit  eafahmpi 
once  only;  and  death  was  instantaneous.  A  weraa  M^lg 
been  killed,  he  commenced  eating  it,  beginning  at  Che 
head,  and  passing  it  carefully  through  his  hands ;  therebj 
all  earth  was  cleared  from  it  before  it  entered  his  nouUL 
He  munched  each  worm  with  keen  reliah,  tmatfng  eadi 
in  the  same  manner,  and  I  could  distinct^  hear  a  dear 
and  crisp  noise  during  his  refection,  similar,  in  a  amaU 
way,  to  that  made  by  a  man  eating  celery. 

A  writer  in  a  short  article  upon  the  mole  in  a  popular 
periodical  says  :  '*  Earthworms  form  the  daintieat  dinners 
of  the  hungry  little  fellow.  But  he  is  a  bit  of  an  epionrsb 
objecting  to  eat  the  worms  until  they  have  been  ftVi»^TiA^„ 
He  is  said  to  perform  this  operation  for  himself  in  the 
neatest  manner. "  This  is  certainly  not  the  ease.  This 
same  writer  further  says  :  *^  During  these  nightly  rambles 
the  mole  is  sometimes  snapped  up  by  a  hungry  owl,  in 
want  of  a  supper  for  herself  and  ravenous  funily.  Hie 
owl  and  owlets  have  probably  litUe  cause  for  rajoiouig ; 
a  severe  fit  of  indigestion  must  surely  be  their  fate  after 
swallowing  the  tough  skin  of  the  mole.'*  This  wiitsr 
must  be  unaware  that  owls,  as  well  as  other  birds  that 
live  upon  lizards,  mice,  and  such-like  food,  though  thflj 
swallow  them  whole,  afterward  always  disgorge  the  skin 
and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a  pellet,  as  being  indigestible. 

The  muscular  strength  of  a  mole  is  oonsideralile^  in 
comparison  with  his  size  and  weight  A  f ull-gxown  male 
measures  six  and  a  half  inches  from  the  point  ai  the  anenl 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  tail  itself  being  three-qnartara 
of  an  inch  in  length.  His  average  weight  is  three  anda 
quarter  ounces,  and  his  girth  round  the  shouldera  hi  ftie 
inches.  The  female  is  less.  Moles  feed  twice  a  daj— in 
the  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  and  in  the  aAflmoen 
about  three,  as  long  experience  of  their  haUti  has 
shown. 


Ir  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  yon 
Ude  what  yon  leaBy  are ;  but  he  that 
both  has  litUe  to  learn  in  hypoeiiiT; 
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}jafl  escmgh  good  looks  to  tnm  aoj  nnxtiber  of  fen. i nine  *  grandfather  fiev  over  the  iron   track  tovmzd  £w-Awai 


8b«  leaned  baek  in  her  seat,  and  jawned,  like  the 
hjpocrite  which  she  waii. 

"  I  dislike  han^hiome  men,  grandpa.  Good  looks  shonld 
Tjelong  ezclnsivelj  to  women.  Tell  me,"  changing  the 
rabjr^  with  fmsX'icior.n  haiiie,  "will  dear  Aunt  Pam  be 
expecting  as  at  Grejlock  Woods  ?  Did  she  not  long  to 
rome  with  von  \/j  fetch  me  home  ?*' 


Blackportt  talking  affectionatelT,  and  watching,  fram  thB 
window  of  the  dimwing-iDom  csr,  the  nin  oome  down, 
and  the  houta  dwindle.  The  giil  had  diseorerad  aome- 
thing  which  none  before  her — ^not  eren  the  wife  of  Ida 
jonth — had  erer  fonnd — the  wav  to  Godfrer  GiejlcMlK'a 
stem,  cold  heart.  As  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her 
lorelinesa  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  br  her  ample 
traTeling-dreK,  his  eree,  nsnallr  so  hard  and  indifferent. 


"  Ye«,    to  both   questions/'  lie  answered  ;    *'  bnt  her  .  dwelt  npon  her  with  fondest  love  and  admiration, 
strength  is  breaking  np — she  is  £ai»t  becoming  a  confirmed  :      This  was  the  fairest  flower  thet  had  erer  bloomed  on, 
invalid,  and  her  new  plivhician  x^rot^.-sted  against  the  jour-  .  the    Grcrlock    tree  !    And    she    should  have  a   fatnre 
nev."  I  worthy  of   her  beai 
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**  Her  n*;tB  lihysician  ?    Where  is  Dr.  Jarvis  ? 

*'  iJenA,  months  ajfo.  Anl  a  voun;^  M.D.  from  Boston, 
a  certain  iJr.  Ki  chard  Van  dine,  lia.s  taken  his  lAsice  in 
l;IsckiK^rt." 

**  Yonij;?  ?  oh,  del i^^lit fill !"  hhe  cried,  with  the  mLs- 
cliievons  dimples  Khowin;^  in  Iier  cheeks.  *'  And  Joos 
Annt  i'arn  like  him  ?*' 

*'To  finch  an  extent  that  she  will  not  attempt  to  live 
without  his  constant  attendance.  He  l-^  a  luckv  dog  to 
have  secured  such  a  patient  at  the  beginning  of  Ids 
career. " 

**  Grandpa,  your  Dr.  Ricliard  Vaudine  interestfi  me,*' 
she  crif^d,  gavlv.  **  I  kIiuU  immediately  make  him  the  cap- 
tive of  mv  bow  and  Hjiear  !" 

Tlien  she  began  to  ]>ly  him  with  in quiiies  concerning 
Hopkins,  the  Mjr\'aiit8,  the  do^s,  the  jieacocks — every- 
thing, animate  and  inanimate,  at  Grr-ylock  WVjodB. 

"  £  hnpx>oso  I  asked  tliese  same  questions  at  the  gradua- 
tion," she  laughed,  '*  but,  somehow,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
going  over  them  all  again.  And  there  is  mamma — I 
almost  forgot  mamma.  Ha.s  she  returned  from  Europe  ? 
Is  she  at  Iloso  Cottage  ?" 

His  face  clouded,  as  it  always  did,  when  his  danghter- 
in-law  was  mentioned. 

**No,"he  answered,  as  if  dealing  with  a  distasteful 
matter  ;  *'  tlio  house  is  closM— she  is  still  abroad,  but  I 
hold  no  comnjunication  with  her." 

**  Two  r)r  tbr<;o  times  per  year  she  writes  to  me,"  said 
Kthel.  *•  Her  last  letter r  was  dated  from  some  town  in  the 
Tyrol,  wluro  she  was  trying  tho  batlia  for  her  injured 
limb.  8he  seemed  very  liojjc.-less — said  she  had  been  all 
over  Europe  in  quest  of  ndiuf,  and  had  found  none." 

llo.  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Ever  since  tho  purchase 
ttt  his  grand  dan  gilt  ♦tr  for  ten  thousand  dollars  i)er  year, 
Godfrey  Greyhx-k  Iia<l  done  his  utmost  to  keep  mother 
and  child  apart.  As  ncitlnrr  sefuied  to  care  for  the 
society  of  tho  oHht,  llio  task  ha<l  not  boon  diffii;ult.  Mrs. 
Iris  ha<l  now  secured  a  handsome  income,  and  sbo  lovod 
not  tho  life  of  a  n^cluso.  Was  she  absent  from  the 
Woods  ?  Then  Ethel's  vacations  were  spent  at  tho  villa. 
Was  tho  ex-danscuse  at  Hoso  Cottage  ?  TIh'u  Godfrey 
(ireylock  and  Miss  Pam  A\IiiKkcd  the  little  heiress  away 
to  Homo  quiet  wat<.'ring-2>luce,  and  made  her  liapi)y  there 
till  tho  beginning  of  a  new  school  term. 

In  c'onseciuonco  the  child  had  grown  to  womanhood 
almost,  a  strauger  to  her  mother.  Of  tho  hitter's  history 
she  know  as  much  as  did  (iodfrey  Cireylock — no  more, 
lithel  loved  Aunt  Pam  and  tyrnnnissed  over  her  ;  she 
fiiarcHl  and  adored  hor  grandfather.  In  her  eyes,  he  was 
tlio  grandest,  tho  noblest  of  men.  That  ho  shunned  and 
disliked  hor  mother — thot  ho  sought  in  everyway  to  keep 
tho  child  from  the  parent,  did  not  disturb  her  in  tho 
least,  for  hor  affection  for  hor  matoraal  relative  was  of  a 
nofirno  and  lukewarm  character. 
i'or  the  greater  part  ot  tliis  day,  nx>nn  which  shn  had 
Uken  leBve  of  her  eobool  Ufo,  Ethel  Greylock  and  hot 
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beantr.  He  had  planned  it  all — ^her 
marriage  with  the  titled  Englishman — her  consin,  three 
I  or  four  times  removed — the  new  splendors  which  abe  was 
to  shed  npon  the  name  of  Greylock.  Terfly  ahe  would 
wear  the  title  of  "  My  Lady,"  with  a  rare  grace  in  that 
old  manor  horjse  across  the  sea ! 

Late  in  the  wet  afternoon  the  two  travelers  alighted  at 
u.o  Black  port  station.  The  caxxiage  from  the  Woods  was 
v.aiting  there— they  entered  it,  and  went  rolling  off,  at 
once,  to  the  villa. 

Change  wliioh,  sooner  or  later,  visits  all  snblnnarv 
things,  hod,  at  last,  fonnd  out  Blackport.  A  revolntion 
hod  swei>t  its  borders  since  that  night  when  andecions 
little  Fairy,  the  despised,  the  rejected,  came  uninvited  to 
dine  with  her  grandfather.  The  Summer  idler  bad 
swooped  down  npon  the  old  town  like  an  army  with 
banners.  Fantastic  cottages  now  stood  everywhere  along 
its  blnflEs  and  beaches.  Han<lsome  turnouts  filled  its 
once  drowsy  streets.  A  mushroom  growth  of  smart 
shops  arose  at  every  comer.  Only  two  places  in  Black - 
port  remained  imj^regnable,  unchanged — ^Poole's  Inn  and 
Greylock  Woods.  The  caprice  of  Summer  pleasure- 
seekers,  the  invasion  of  a  host  of  x>eoi)le,  intent  on  recrea- 
tion, the  arrival  and  departure  of  excursion  steamers  and 
trains,  could  in  no  wise  disturb  the  equanimity  of  these 
widely  different,  bnt  equally  conservative,  houses. 

Godfrey  Greylock  and  his  granddaughter  rodo  up  tho 
main  avenue  under  tho  chestnuts  and  evergreens,  and 
stojiped  at  the  door  of  the  villa.  A  moment  later  and 
Ethel  was  in  the  lighted  drawing-room,  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  Miss  Pam,  who  arose  from  a  sofa  to  kiss  and  em- 
brace her  niece. 

*'My  precious  child,"  she  cried,  ** have  you,  at  last, 
come  to  us  for  good  ?  I  am  glad  there  is  no  one  at  Bose 
Cottage  to  dispute,  at  i)resent,  our  claims  upon  yon. 
How  handsome  you  are  !  Why,  you  have  actually  grown 
lovely  since  the  Christmas  holidays  !  I  was  heart-broken 
because  I  could  not  po  with  Godfrey  to  see  you  graduate, 
but  Dr.  Vandine  forbade  it — he  thought  tho  journey  too 
long  for  my  strength." 

•*  Pamela,  let  mo  remind  you  that  wo  are  both  hung^ 
and  tired,"  interrupted  (iodfrey  Greylock.  "Allow  us  to 
brush  tho  dust  of  travel  from  our  clothes  and  dine.  Later 
on,  you  can  talk  to  your  niece  as  much  as  you  like." 

Ethel  went  up  to  a  suite  of  rooms  which  her  grand-. 
father  had  newly  furnished  for  his  expected  idol,  and 
made  her  toilet  for  dinner.  She  looked  around  on  tha 
buhl  and  porcelain,  the  silken  hangings,  the  painted 
I)anels,  tho  rich  upholstery,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

'*  What  a  hot-house  flower  grandpa  would  make  of 
me  !"  she  thought ;  **  and  how  dearly  I  love  all  this  ease, 
and  luxury  and  disjday  !  Oh,  am  I — shall  I  ever  be 
fitted  to  l>ecome  tho  wife  of  a  man  who  works  for  daily 
broad  ?"  : 

She  went  down  to  dine  with  her  grandfather  and  Aont 

Pam.     There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  bnt  her  heart  was 

^  strangely  heavy.    After  the  meal — after  Miaa  Pamela  had 
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are,  one  and  all,  ricli  somebodies,  and  I — ^well,  I  have  mj 
way  still  to  make  in  the  world. " 

*'Is  Blackport  a  good  place  in  which  to  make  one's 
way  ?"  she  asked,  carelessly  spreading  her  painted  fan. 

"I  hoi)e  so,"  he  answered,  with  great  cheerfolness. 
"At  any  rate,  I  am  now  settled  for  good  at  Cat's  Tavern." 

'  *  Cat's  Tarem  !"  echoed  Ethel  Grevlock,  with  a  ripple 
of  amusement  in  her  tone.     '  *  Pray,  where  is  that  ?" 

"It  is  the  old  public  house  that  was  formerly  called 
Poole's  Inn.  The  i>eoplo  at  the  hovels  and  cottages  gave 
it  its  new  name,  because  the  taste  of  Miss  Mercy  Poole, 
the  landlady,  runs  particularly  to  cats.  She  keeps  in 
and  about  the  house  a  baker's  dozen  or  more. " 

"  Delightful !  Her  choice  of  pets  shows  plainly  that 
she  is  a  spinster. " 

"  Yes.  The  Blackport  people  say  that  she  had  some 
love-affair  in  her  youth  which  turned  out  unhappily,  and 
since  that  episode  and  the  death  of  the  old  landlord,  her 
father,  she  has  fallen  into  eccentric  ways." 

"  Tell  me  more  about  her." 

"  I  dare  not  attemx)t  it.  Mercy  Poole  must  be  «*een  to 
be  appreciated. " 

"And  the  cats?" 

"  The  same  can  be  said  of  them,  also." 

"I  will  ask  grandpa  to  take  me  to  the  tavern  to- 
morrow," said  Ethel,  looking  intently  at  the  pictures  on 
her  fan.  "  I  yearn  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that 
baker's  dozen  of  felines.  In  my  childhood  I  once  saw 
Mercy  Poole,  and  I  remember  her  still." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  westering  sun- 
shine slanted  in  warm  floods  through  the  trees  ;  the  south 
wind  set  the  wilderness  of  verdure  in  the  avenues  and 
hollows  all  a-shakc.  Over  the  wide  lawns,  bristling  with 
palms  and  aloes,  and  burning  with  huge  pots  and  jars  of 
rare  exotics,  richly  dressed  people  came  and  went — little 
bright-winged  birds.  In  the  summer-houses  and  rose- 
alleys  there  were  flirting  and  laughter.  Balls  and  mallets 
ratUed,  and  gay  voices  echoed  from  the  croquet  and 
tennis  grounds. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Ethel  (^reylock,  suddenly.  "  What  is 
tliat  band  playing  ?" 

A  burst  of  passionate,  heart-breaking  music  i>ourod 
out  upon  the  air.  The  leaves  overhead,  the  burning 
bloom  around,  vibrated  to  its  sad,  its  intense  sweetness. 
Directly  Vandine,  to  his  utter  consternation,  became 
aware  that  the  i)aiuted  fan  had  fallen  from  the  slender 
liands  of  his  companion.  She  was  listening  breathlessly 
to  the  music,  and,  as  she  listened,  down  her  beautiful 
cheeks  the  tears  ])onred  like  rain.  Near  the  garden -chair 
stood  a  group  of  giiests.  Vandine  ha<l  the  presence  of 
mind  to  move  promptly  betwixt  these  and  Miss  Greylock, 
whose  agitation  would  other^viso  be  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion.    She  nodded  her  thanks. 

"Do  not  look  at  me,"  she  said,  in  a  choked  voice. 

He  turned  straight  away.  Even  in  his  present  dazed, 
enchanted  state,  Dr.  Dick  was  not  without  penetration. 
He  saw  that  something  must  be  amiss  with  the  beautiful 
heiress  of  Greylock  Woods.  He  ventured  to  glance  back 
at  her  as  soon  as  she  regained  composure. 

"  What  was  it  ?"  he  stammered,  awkwardlv.  "  The — 
tlie — ^musio  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  immediately  assuming  her  usual 
composure.  "  How  I  detest  these  emotional  airs  ! — ^they 
make  one  feel  like  some  absurd,  love-lorn  Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange. " 

Uikler  his  breath  he  began  to  quote  : 
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She  only  said  tho  dayJs  droary— 
'Ho  comoth  not,' she  saidr 
3he  8Mid,  'I  am  a»weary,  • 


"Spare  me  I"  she  interrapted,  lightly  ;  "  that  style  of 
poetry  is  not  to  my  taste.  Surely,  Dr.  Vandine,  you 
ought  to  take  a  mg  to  Aunt  Pam.  She  dislikes  standinir 
on  the  grass,  and  under  these  trees  the  sward  is  quite 
damp.     She  will  have  influenza." 

He  was  dismissed.  At  the  same  moment  Godfrey  Grey- 
lock approached  his  granddaughter's  chair. 

"  What !  moping  here,  Ethel  ?"  he  cried^  and  his  eyes 
as  they  fell  coldly  on  Vandine  seemed  to  add  :  "  Wast- 
ing your  time  with  this  nobody."  He  drew  her  luuid 
promptly  through  his  arm.  "Come,  my  darling,  this  will 
not  do— you  are  wanted  elsewhere."  And  he  whisked  her 
off  like  magic.  Vandine  picked  up  a  rug  and  went  to  find 
Miss  Pamela. 

"  So  you  have  been  talking  with  my  niece  ?"  said  the 
old  gentlewoman,  as  he  spread  the  Oriental  stuff  under 
her  feet. 

"  Yes,"  groaned  Vandine. 

She  had  a  sincere  liking  for  her  new  doctor,  and  metnt 
to  give  him  timely  warning. 

"  Everybody  here  is  raving  of  her  beauty,"  she  went  on, 
smoothing  the  point-laoe  ruffles  ever  her  delicate,  jeweled 
hands.  "  I  hope  the  child's  head  will  not  be  turned  ;  I 
hope,  too,  that  no  foolish  moth  will  singe  his  wings  in  a 
forbidden  fire.  Of  course,  it  is  generally  known  that— > 
that  Ethel  is  as.  good  as  engaged  to  a  baronet  aoross  the 
water — a  Greylock,  like  herself." 

Yes,  it  was  known.  Vandine  had  heard  of  the  matter 
from  a  half-dozen  sources — nevertheless  he  experienced 
an  unpleasant  shock. 

"  It*s  a  thousand  pities,"  he  blurted  out,  with  theUood 
burning  in  his  rugged,  unhandsome  face,  "that  the 
baronet  cannot  find  a  mate  in  his  own  country.  Obeerre 
all  those  fellows  yonder,  clustering  about  Miss  Greylock, 
like  bees  around  the  honey  of  Hymettus.  It's  uncom- 
monly hard  upon  them — upon  all  her  own  countrymsD, 
in  fact — this  abominable  English  engagement." 

"I  do  not  approve  of  such  betrothals  myself,  but  we 
Greylocks  are  half  English,  you  know,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  my  brother  but  an  English  marriage  for  EtlieL 
He  fancies  tliat  she  will  ornament  the  family  title." 

"  She  would  ornament  a  throne  !"  muttered  poor  Van* 
dine,  with  fervor. 

^liss  Pam  regarded  him  with  a  troubled  air. 

**  I  fear,  doctor,  that  you  are  not  finding  your  share  of 
amusement  heic.  Will  you  not  join  the  tennis-playeri, 
or  those  card-parties  on  the  piazza  ?  There  are  scores  of 
delightful  girls  among  my  guests — shall  I  not  present  jou 
to  some  of  them  ?  Perhaps  you  will  dance — the  band  is 
just  striking  up  a  waltz  ?" 

**  No,  thank  you  !"  he  answered,  gloomily. 

With  the  dazzling  face  of  Etliel  Greylock  belSoie  Ids 
eyes,  how  couM  he  look  at  other  girls  ?  His  happinev 
was  over.  She  was  surrounded — monopolized.  He  could 
neither  approach  her  again,  nor  gain  another  word  with 
her.  Everybody  was  paying  court  to  her,  as  to  a  queen. 
Wliat  chance  hod  he  in  such  a  company  ?  And  plainly 
Ethel  had  forgotten  his  existence.  She  had  inflicted  tiie 
fatal  wound,  and  gone  on  her  way  unconscious  of,  and  in- 
difTcrcnt  to,  the  mischief.  ^liss  Pam,  in  her  oharader  of 
hostess,  was  soon  called  from  his  side,  and  Dr.  Dick  found 
himself,  disgusted  and  alone,  among  people  for  whom  ha 
cared  nothing,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  him,  depriTed 
of  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  as  forlorn  geneqillj 
as  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret.  He  was  the  first  of  the  com- 
pany to  make  his  adieux  and  rush  away. 

Anxious  to  avoid  the  crowd,  he  turned  from  tho  main 
avenues  and  plunged  into  a  side  path,  which  at  the  end  o| 
[  a\iflU«in3iQ\)toxxQ)[x\iViiia  V)  EoM  Cottage. 
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oasis ;  tlio  latter  two,  tlio  TokLtamisli,  dveUiag  upon 
the  remainder.  Thcso  claus  arc  further  subdividecl  into 
twcntj-six  branches,  each  with  its  own  name,  and  dwell- 
ing in  acparate  communities. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  ia  agricultore 
and  cattle-rearing ;  if  wo  omit  foraying,  which,  until  re- 
cently, was  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  Merv-Tekkes*  A  few 
artisans  are  to  be  found,  such  as  smiths,  bootmakers,  sad- 
dlers and  silver-workers,  but  they  are  all  of  thein  inferior 
tradesmen.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  women,  who  are 
famous,  far  and  wide,  for  their  embroidery  and  carpets. 

Hospitality  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  by  the  Merv- 
jLckkes.  Any  guest,  no  matter  his  creed  or  nationality, 
3  lay  rely  ui>on  immunity  from  danger  for  himself  and  his 
belongings  directly  he  is  beneath  the  roof  of  the  first 
hovel  he  meets  on  the  way.  But,  apart  from  this  and 
i'-ieir  wonderful  bravery,  there  is  no  other  sympathetic 
trait  in  the  peoi)le. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  i>oint  out  that  until  recently  every- 
body lived  by  robbing  and  stealing.  The  Merv-Tekkes 
Utterly  regret  the  wane  of  the  alemati,  or  foray,  and  on 
that  account  look  upon  the  neighborhood  of  the  Russians 
as  a  savage  dog  regards  his  muzzle.  They  are  inhumanly 
crueL  One  had  only  to  look  at  the  Persiim  slaves  here  to 
rssure  himself  of  this.  These  unfortunates  were  taken 
prisoners  after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army,  in 
1860,  and  since  then,  a  x>eriod  of  twenty-two  years,  have 
languished  in  chains  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  some  day 
ransomed. 

At  Merv  there  were,  uutil  its  auuexation  to  Russia, 
several  hundreds  of  these  poor  wretches,  for  the  most 
part  broken-down  old  men,  who  were  in  despair  of  ever 
being  liberated.  Thick  and  heavy  chains,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  length,  confined  their  legs  together, 
and  barely  allowed  them  to  move  half  a  foot  at  the  time. 

Besides  being  cruel,  the  Merv-Tekkes  never  keep  a 
promise  or  an  oath  if  it  suits  their  i>urpose  to  break  it. 
Neither  relationship  nor  fiioudshix)  keoi>s  them  from  i>il- 
fering  and  stealing. 

In  excess  of  this,  they  arc  liars  and  gluttons.  They 
love  sweets  more  than  children  do.  Xo  matter  how  much 
sugar  and  how  many  biscuits  are  served  up  with  the  tea, 
whatever  is  left  over  is  carried  oflf  to  the  visitor's  pocket 
without  any  ceremony.  They  are  frightfully  envious  ; 
they  have  no  notion  of  decoucv  or  sbauie  :  and  fiuallv, 
among  all  the  Turcomans  there  is  not  a  people  so  unat- 
tractive in  every  respect,  morally,  as  the  Tekkes  of  Alerv. 

Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  license  of  individual  will  is 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and  gives  rise  to  dangers  not  only 
in  the  oasis,  but  evei-y where  around  it.  Eternal  quarrels 
exist  between  the  branches  of  the  various  clans,  and  there 
is  an  utter  absence  of  any  organization  to  keep  a  check 
upon  disorder.  Free  caravan  intercourse  and  regular 
trade  with  the  oasis  will  not  be  possible  until  Herv 
rests  at  the  foot  of  Akal — ^in  plainer  words,  at  the  foot 
of  Russia. 

We  have  just  s][H)keu  of  foraying  as  haviug  diminished. 
This  is  true,  since  the  arena  of  the  former  raids  has  been 
largely  restricted  of  late,  and  the  ale/nans  can  no  longer 
assume  the  huge  proiiortions  they  used  to  do  in  times 
gone  by,  when  Akhal  was  unconquered.  BtOl,  all  the 
Hame,  small  raids  continuo  to  bo  condncted  against  the 
people  of  the  Atak,  and  doeo  to  the  firontkr. 

The  oasis  of  Merv  is  considerable  richer  than  thai  of 

Akhal  Tekke.    The  iMpnlatkm  own  942  floeka.  or  abont 

lOQiOOO  head  of  sheep,  aod  216  herds  of  OHttAla^  or  7,800 

aaimalai    These  figoroa  aro  toleralily  aooonti^  beoanae 

i&9  nmoomana  know  ibe  munber  of  flooka  tad  hards  ^ 

Moft  cbtt.  Mad  tm  ucarlj  aa  j>u00iblo  the  number  of 


imals.  They  themselves  reckon,  on  an  average,  one 
horse  to  every  four  kibitkas,  a  donkey  to  ereiy  tvi^  oad 
a  head  of  honied  cattle  to  every  one ;  on  this  basis  flutoe 
should  be  11,600  hoxaea,  28,000  donkeys,  and  46^001  head 
of  cattle. 

With  respect  to  agriculture,  the  following  detaik  irill 
prove  tolerably  aocorate:  Two-thirds  of  the  popilalkm 
BOW  on  an  average  a  tchooval  (250  lbs.)  of  wheat  to  OFBiy 
tent  Wheat  yields  twenty-fold,  and  sorgo  200-300  fidd. 
Of  the  latter,  however,  only  one-third  of  the  pirimUitfrTn 
sow  seed  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  pounds  per  kibitka ;  the 
remainder  only  sow  about  three  pounds.  Throa^lumt 
the  entire  oasis  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  eMua 
mojii  than  36,000  pounds  of  this  grain  ;  the  saafr  iiso, 
wiVrice.  The  Mervis  use  an  immense  qnanlily  of 
sesame  oil  with  their  food,  but  half  of  the  seed  ftom 
which  it  is  expressed  is  brought  from  the  Tejend  and  the 
Atak.    The  oil  cake  is  used  for  feeding  oamds. 

Silk  is  only  slightly  cultivated.  Cotton  is  exported  to 
the  extent  of  100  camel-loads,  or  54,000  pounds.  Wisler* 
melons  and  sweet  melons  serve  as  food  for  the  {>oorer 
part  of  tiie  population  two-thirds  of  the  year.  A  large 
area  of  ground  is  applied  to  their  cultivation,  and  they 
grow  8X)lendidly  here.  Sometimes,  however,  the  O^is 
swarms  with  frightful  numbers  of  red  beetles,  edled 
kekeiie^  which,  like  locusts,  destroy  the  entire  meloA  ttop. 
This  was  the  case  in  1881.  There  is  also  a  disease  eaaied 
sheere^  common  to  melons,  which  causes  the  plant  to 
wither. 

Grapes,  i>eaches  and  apricots  are  the  sole  fruit  obtain- 
able at  Merv,  except  the  tootoo,  or  mulberry. 

There  are  no  regular  stores  at  Merv.  Those  who  wish 
to  buy,  and  those  who  wi^^h  to  sell,  assemble  twice  a  week, 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  in  the  market-square  between 
the  fortress  and  the  Murghab.  Merv  becomes  quite  lirely 
on  these  days  :  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  bazaar  swarm 
with  riders  and  pedestrians.  On  such  occasions  owneb 
and  donkoys  usually  carry  two  i)ersons  a  piece.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  i>eoplc  assemble  in  the  market-sfnare, 
without  a  single  woman  among  them,  and  all  the  a»^<g*<^lif 
are  left  tied  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  entire  crowd — some  with  ready-made  shoes  or 
clothes,  others  with  wicker-boskets  or  copper  or  wooden 
vessels,  others  again  with  female  ornaments,  with  Miy^^a 
with  cattle,  etc.,  circulate  round  about  roofless  incloBO^te, 
inside  which  traders  exx)ose,  on  the  naked  ground,  Ifosdow 
chintzes,  Persian  sugar,  opiuDi,  green  tea,  dried  lemons, 
tobacco,  Bokharan  samovars,  cotton,  etc.  But,  willi  the 
exception  of  a  few  cai'pets  and  covers,  there  is  neUiing 
original  or  valuable  for  sale. 

Mr.  Marvin  in  his  interesting  book,  '*  The  Bussiaas  at 
Merv,'*  thus  describes  a  visit  to  the  bazaar  : 

*'  We,  that  is  to  say,  Kosikh  and  I,  rode  into  this  crowd 
in  Tekke  costume,  accomimnied  by  six  djigits  and  |ire- 
ceded  by  ten  foot-captains,  furnished  by  Kara  Eul^  and 
having  huge  staves  in  their  hands.  The  bazaar  was  at  its 
height,  and  at  the  outset  we  attracted  no  attention.  After 
awhile,  however,  the  cry  of  Ooroos  (Bussiaus)  was  raised 
in  the  crowd,  and  grew  louder  aud  more  frequent  the 
further  we  advanced.  In  this  manner  we  rode  Ummgh 
the  bazaar,  and  turned  to  come  back. 

'*  By  this  time  the  swarm  of  inquisitives  began  to  cSose 
round  us  on  eveiy  side,  pushing  and  pressing  onean^ker. 
Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the  crowd  fell  upiBa  na 
with  cries  of  VVoor,  Yoor  I  I>own  with  ihem !  down  with 
thcmr 

''The  Buakent  was  a  critical  one.    We  grasped'  ottr 
Bal  ihe  staves  of  the  foot-captains  dsttid  Ik 
'T  us,  and  the  crowd  fell  back,    TTe  D 
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quietly  rouutl  the  rest  of  the  bazaar  without  any  further 
iuterrux>tioD,  for  the  aim  of  those  who  had  raised  the  cry 
liad  been  accomplished.  They  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  tumult  to  lay  their  hands  on  everything  they  could." 

The  xnices  at  the  bazaar  are  as  follows  :  A  batman^  or 
thirty-two  seet'ce  (seventy  pounds)  of  wheat  costs  a  Merv 
kran,  or  sixteen  cents.  In  the  Autumn  it  is  to  be  had 
still  cheaper  than  this.  Bice  costs  nearly  a  dollar  the 
buftnan;  sorgo  a  A/vi/i,  or  sixteen  cents  ;  barley  a  tengJie, 
or  ten  cents  ;  and  cotton  four  k'nghes,  or  forty  cents  the 
btttman. 

Let  us  take  a  poop  at  the  inner  life  of  Alerv  and  the 
Mor^'ese.  Eating  seems  to  be  the  main  object  of  a  Turco- 
man's life,  and,  provided  he  has  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  better  class  of  nutriment,  he  will  remain  inactive  and 
indolent.  He  will  not  even  go  upon  a  chappow  or  aleimin, 
those  species  of  raids  which,  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  community,  liave  the  double  advantage  of  mingling 
pleasure  and  profit.  At  the  bottom  the  Turcoman  is 
not  fond  of  fighting ;  he  would  much  rather  sui>ply  his 
wants  by  some  other  means,  though  he  decidedly  profors 
raiding,  with  all  its  concomitant  risks,  to  anytliing  like 
steady  labor  in  the  fields,  or  other  industrial  pursuit. 

The  eveiyday  life  of  a  wealthy  Turcoman  is  a  very  in- 
ilolent  one.  He  rises  a  little  before  dawn,  wliich  he  can 
well  afford  to  do,  inasmuch  as  he  spends  the  best  part  of 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  siesta,  and  retires  to  bod  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening  Having  washed,  and  lighted 
his  water-piiM?,  he  sits  smoking,  awaiting  the  production 
of  the  hot  fresh  bread  which  the  female  members  of  the 
household  are  preparing ;  and  then,  having  made  his 
breakfast,  and  smoked  again  for  half  an  hour,  he  talks 
with  the  j)eople  who  drop  in  to  aiTange  his  ordinary  mat- 
ters of  business,  whether  in  connection  with  his  flocks 
And  herds,  or  his  traftic  with  Meshed.  The  rest  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  the  idlest  possible  fashion.  Those  who 
are  comi>elled  to  work  proceed,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, to  toil  in  the  fields,  or  follow  their  avocations  as 
sheepskiu-dressei's,  shoemakers,  or  the  like.  At  Merv, 
those  who  follow  any  occui)ation  of  this  kind  are  few, 
indeed.  Once  a  man  passes  the  age  of  forty,  he  delegates 
all  his  work  to  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  and 
never  dreams  of  doing  anything  himself.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  raids  or  defensive  fighting,  men  of  compara- 
tively advanced  age  deem  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  part 
with  the  youngest  in  the  necessary  martial  toils. 

It  often  happens  that  a  Turcoman's  sons  are  so  numer- 
ous that  he  cannot  lind  occupation  for  them  all  ui)on  the 
grounds  which  he  cultivates,  or  in  looking  after  his  cattle 
while  grazing.  In  cases  like  this,  some  of  them  either 
hire  themselves  as  camel-drivei*s  U)  and  from  Bokhara 
and  Meshed,  or  else  work  at  wages  of  two  krans  a  day  on 
the  farms  of  some  of  the  richer  Turcomans,  particularly 
at  harvest  and  irrigation  times.  Should  any  one  feel  so 
disposed,  he  has  always  plenty  of  unoccupied  ground 
from  which  to  choose  a  site  for  the  planting  of  croi>8  on 
Iiis  own  account ;  but  as  a  younger  son  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  rarely  i-aise  the  neecssai-y  funds  for  the  seed,  and 
at  the  same  time  support  himself  while  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  laboi-s  of  cultivation  and  until  his  crops  have 
rii)ened,  such  as  these  are  few  indeed. 

It  is  only  when  a  Turcoman  marries,  which  ho  seldom 
does  until  he  has  accumulated  or  received  from  his  pa- 
rents some  small  capital,  that  he  ever  sets  up  as  an  agri- 
culturist on  his  own  account  He  then  purcbases  a 
house,  a  second-hand  one,  costing  from  seventy-five  to 
a  hundred  krans  (815  to  $20),  and  settles  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  secondary  irrigation -streams 
branching  from  the  Novnr  or  Alasha  Canal,  accordingly 


as  he  belongs  to  the  Toktalili^^h  or  Otamish,  and  pr  :)cee«ls 
to  dig  a  minor  watercoui'se  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land, 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  underiakes,  which  must  be 
within  the  particular  di*»trict  inhabited  by  the  clan  or 
subdivision  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Some,  especially 
those  inhabiting  the  western  border  of  the  oasis — the 
Sitchmaz,  for  instanc^e — occupy  themselves  in  collecting 
the  tamarisk-trunks,  which  are  to  be  in'ocured  in  abund- 
ance in  the  neighlx>rhood  of  Dash  Bobat.  These  are 
sold,  sometimes  in  their  natural  state,  and  sometimes 
burned  into  charcoal,  both  on  account  of  the  convenience 
of  carrying  it  in  this  form  and  of  its  inherent  value. 

The  female  members  of  the  family  ai*e  mainly  occupied 
in  household  duties.  They  do  all  the  cooking  and  fetch- 
ing of  water,  and  the  daughters,  for  whom  there  is  no 
other  occupation,  occupy  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  embroidei-ed  skullcaps,  carpets,  slurts,  saddle-bags, 
and  socks  of  variegated  tints  for  the  better  classes.  The 
silk  and  cotton  robes  worn  by  the  men  and  women  are 
made  by  special  poi-sons.  The  women  manufacture  their 
own  garments,  the  cloth  being  purchased  from  the  mer- 
chants at  the  bazaar. 

"When  a  Turcoman  is  blcs-^rd  with  a  largo  nuinl-or  of 
daughters,  he  contrives  to  realize  a  considerable  sum  per 
annum  by  the  felt  and  other  cari>ets  which  they  make. 
In  this  case  an  er,  or  hut,  is  set  part  as  a  workshop,  and 
three  or  four  girls  are  usually  occupied  apon  each 
caii>et,  sometimes  for  a  coui>le  of  months. 

Each  girl  genei'ally  manufactures  two  extra  fine  carjiots, 
to  form  part  of  her  dowry  a\  hon  she  marries.  When  this 
has  boon  done,  she  devotes  herself  to  producing  goods 
for  the  markets  at  Meshed  and  Bokhara,  where  the  Turco- 
man carjiets  fetch  a  much  higher  price  than  thojbe  manu- 
factured in  Khorassan  or  beyond  the  Oxus.  Sometimes 
these  caii)ots  are  made  partly  of  silk,  brought  from  Bok- 
hai*a.  They  are  generally  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
ones,  w  liicli  are  made  from  sheep's  wool  and  camel's-hair 
mingled  with  a  little  cotton,  and  are  almost  entirMly  of 
silk.  They  fetch  enormous  prii'*-;,  as  much  as  -^250  being 
given  for  one  measuring  eight  feet  scpiare. 

O'Douovan,  in  his  fascinating  stoiy  of  ** Merv,"  thus 
describes  his  entrj'  into  the  *•  Queen  of  the  "NVorld  '*: 

**  It  was  a  dismal  morning  \\  lion,  after  a  halt  in  some 
grim  ruins,  we  maile  straight  for  Merv,  still  distant  six- 
teen miles.  Our  spirits  wore  low  ;  we  were  wet,  tired 
and  hungry.  Much  of  the  ground  wo  passed  was  under 
water  through  the  action  of  the  irrigation-trenches,  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  gi'ound,  and  altogether  every- 
thing seemed  <lei>ressing.  when  through  the  min-mist  bee- 
hive-shaiKjd  outlines  "were  vi»*ible.  They  were  the  first 
aUi(l/al'8  of  Merv,  and  I  strained  my  eyes  eagerly  to  catch 
a  sight  through  the  fog  of  the  domes  and  minarets  which 
I  exi>ected  to  see  looming  athwart  it  above  the  embattled 
walls  of  the  *  Queen  of  the  World.* 

"Here  came  a  pause.  Some  of  my  conductors  sud- 
denly entertained  doubts  as  to  my  nationality,  and  my 
motives  for  visiting  them  in  their  inner  7>'v< «•//•'///. i. 

**  *  How  could  any  one  know  that  I  was  not  aRusbian  ?* 
'WTiat  will  our  friends  say  when  we  biing  him  among 
them  ?*  *  Who  knows  but  ho  has  a  briga<le  of  Cossacks  at 
his  heels  ?*  *  Wliat  is  his  business  here  V  Such  were  the 
words  I  heard  pass  1>etween  them.  The  more  considerate 
said, '  Who  knows  but  that  thev  will  kill  him  at  the  fin^t 
vilhige?' 

'*  For  two  long,  weary  hoars  we  sat- on  horseback  in  the 
driving  rain,  our  backs  to  the  wind,  awaiting  the  result  of 
this  field  connciL  Bome  of  the  party  looked  daggers  at 
me,  and  seemed  inclined  to  solv^  llvi.  \si3iK^Mt.\s^''^o«s«k'w^ 
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ADotlict  Hubstitnteil  a  lambitkiu  mnntle  for  my  drenakcd 
leopardakin  and  orcrcoat  A  bo^cl  of  acBldiug  liot  green 
tea,  Titliont  augor,  anil  tastmg  like  a  dose  of  Epsom 
Baits,  completed  mv  material  comforts.  I  sat  does  to 
the  Ore,  uid  warmed  my  sluvering  members.  AH  the 
time,  the  assembled  peox>lo  were  gazing  at  me  with  an 
eagerness  of  expression  that  no  words  conld  conrej. 

"  Angry  voices,  reacliing  me  from  a  hut  close  by,  told 
me  in  half-heard  words  that  the  general  opinion  was  not 
in  my  faTOr.  '  Who  knows  bat  he  is  alinsaian,  and  come 
to  survey  the  road,  and  wo  will  have  an  alemnii  (hostile 
foray)  on  our  backs  in  fsrty-cight  hours  ?' 

"  At  ten  o'clot't  on  tite  folIowiDg  morning  I  was  ordered 
to  monnt  my  lioi-so  and  proceed  to  headquarters— to  Merv 
itself,  the  seat  of  the  Tckkc  Government,  that  mysterious 
goal  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  looking  forward.  It  was 
still  raiuiug,  and  the  flat  country  presented  a  wi'ctchcdly 
disnial  api>oaraaL'C.  I  was  escorted  by  twenty  horsemen, 
and  preecdcd  and  followed  by  over  100  persons  on  foot. 
We  rode  in  a  noilhwuBtevly  directions,  crossing  large 
and  deep  iiTigation  -  canals,  roughly  bridged  over  by 
troc-ti-unka  covered  with  brambles  and  earth,  and  floun- 
dering a  good  doal  throngh  flooded  spaces.  Then  the 
weather  began  to  brighten  somcwliat,  aad  I  was  able  to 
look  rouud. 

"  On  every  side  was  an  immense  plain,  hero  and  there 
broken  by  citensiro  plantations  of  trees,  and  hundreds  of  , 
groui>s  of  beehive-shaped  huts,  eai-h  gronp  cooHisting  of  I 


from  GO  to  200  dwellings.  The  villages  were  luut^y  from 
one  to  two  miles  ajtart.  The  ground  was  eveiTirlMrA 
welt  tilled,  comfleldit  and  great  melonbeds  altenuttiDg, 
Another  hour  bronght  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Mn^^hab, 
which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  Wo  crossed  it  upon 
a  rickety  bridge,  supported  on  unhewn  tree-tmiihs  planted 
vertically  in  the  river-bed,  the  roadway  being  four  feet 
wide,  nnd  devoid  of  anything  in  tlie  shape  of  a  jtarapet. 
This  ^t^^cturowas  nearly  fifteen  feet  above  the  -urf*.-e  of 
the  river. 

"  I  soon  after  found  mysflf  in  the  midst  of  ab-rat  200 
huts,  ranged  in  rows  of  2W  or  300  yards  in  length.  In 
front  of  one  of  the  foremost  wavoil  a  small  red  banner, 
from  a  lancc-sliaft  lashed  to  the  tep  of  a  i>ola.  Thn 
marked  the  residence  of  Eadjsr  Ehan  the  Ichthyar,  or 
eiecntivo  chief,  elected  by  the  leading  persons  of  the 
entire  Merv  district.  Five  hundred  yards  distant,  to  tha 
northward,  loomed  a  long  lino  of  earthwork,  forming  a 
front  of  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  length,  and  shutting'  ryat  tfao 
pro^p^ct  ill  that  dii'e<-tion, 

'"Loiifj;  iH'foi-e  the  sun  was  well  above  the  horizon  a 
f-ni[,'iiig  crowd  had  gathered  around  my  tent,  the  interiov 
of  which  was  also  crammed  with  members  of  Merr  goei- 
ety,  all  eager  to  inten'iew  the  mvKterions  stranger  who 
had  fallen  among  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  oloads. 
They  wore,  as  a  rule,  the  same  sort  of  di-esoing-gown- 
rolied,  >.h^ei>f.kin  -  clad,  gifnintic  ■  Imtteil  beinps  as  the 
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Yainud  Turcomans  whom  I  hail  met  so  frciiuentlv  upon  | 
the  Casx>iAn  shoi*e.  They  invariably  bat  upon  their  heehs 
in  a  kneeling  position,  thoir  folded  arms  resting  upon  the 
fronts  of  their  tliighs,  and  gazed  at  mo  with  the  ludi- 
crous eagerness  which  may  be  obsci'ved  in  baboons  and 
ai>es  when  some  unfamiliar  object  meets  their  eyes.  I 
had  been  fast  asleei),  my  head  resting  upon  a  heap  of 
baggage,  and  my  body  covered  over  with  a  largo  sheoi>- 
skin  mantle,  but  these  people  waited  patiently  until  it 
might  suit  me  to  let  myseli  bo  seen,  for  it  is  an  inviolable 
piece  of  etiquette  among  them  never  to  disturb  a  sleeper. 

**The  manner  of  washing  my  face  and  hands  called 
forth  loud  exclamations  ;  and  the  operation  of  combing 
my  hair  seemed  greatly  to  tickle  then*  fancies. '' 

A  home  in  Merv  is  primitive  enough.  **  The  furniture 
is  simple.  The  fire  occupies  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
under  the  centi*al  opening  of  the  dome.  The  half  of  the 
floor  remote  from  the  entrance  is  covered  with  a  kekh^, 
or  felt  cariHst,  nearly  an  inch  thick.  On  this  are  laid, 
here  and  there,  Turcoman  carpets,  six  or  seven  feet  long 
by  four  or  five  in  breadth,  on  which  the  inhabitants  sit  by 
<lay  and  sleep  by  night.  The  semicircle  next  the  door  is 
bare  of  earth,  and  on  it  chopping  of  wood,  cooking,  and 
other  rough  domestic  ox>erations,  are  conducted.  Bound 
the  walls  hang  large,  flat  camel-bags,  six  feet  by  four, 
one  side  being  entirely  composed  of  the  rich  carj^et-work 
in  which  the  Turcoman  women  excel.  Ordinarily,  all 
the  household  goods  are  packed  in  these  bags,  for  transit 
from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  camels.  When 
empty  they  form  a  picturesque  tai>estry. 

•*  Besides  the  primitive  horizontal  handmill,  or  queni  of 
our  Celtic  forefathers,  and  the  samorar,  which  is  in  almost 
hourly  recpiisition — for  the  courtesies  of  Central  Asia  re- 
quire that  every  stranger  be  presented  with  a  cuj)  of  tea 
immediately  upon  his  arrival — nothing  more  exists  in  the 
way  of  household  furniture.  Hung  on  one  side  are  the 
saddle  and  other  horse-trappings  of  the  master  of  the 
establishment,  along  with  his  sabre  and  mubkct.  The 
horses  are  tethered  bv  the  fetlock  close  bv  the  door  of 
the  cr,  and  in  cold  weather  are  covei-ed  by  the  AVestern 
Turcomans  with  a  great  cloth  of  felt. 

"Within  the  roof,  and  near  its  top,  hang  a  couple  of 
lamb  or  goat  skins,  turned  inside  out  and  smoke-dried. 
The  ncck-ai)erture  is  kept  widely  open  by  four  crossed 
sticks.  These  skins  swing  to  and  fro  in  the  air-current 
produced  by  the  fire,  and  are  termed  toon'k.  They  evi- 
dently attached  some  mysterious  importance  to  it,  but 
were  loath  to  explain.  Near  the  doorway  is  sewn  a  piece 
of  linen  or  calico,  four  or  five  inches  scpiare,  forming  a 
l>ocket  for  the  reception  of  the  bounties  of  wandering 
spirits.  This  they  c*all  the  tarum,  A  hoi-seshoe,  too,  is 
occasionally  to  be  found  nailed  upon  the  threshold. 
These  are  the  principal  supoi*stitious  usagos  of  the  Tur- 
comans.    I  was  surprised  to  find  how  fi?w  tluy  were." 

**I  selected  the  ordinary  Tuivoman  coNtumo — a  long 
crimson  tunic  of  coarse  IJokhar.i  silk,  with  slender  black- 
and-ycUow  combined  stripe.  Over  this  comes  a  light- 
brown  flowing  garment,  of  fine  cumers-liair  tissue.  I 
next  purchased  an  embroidered  skullcap,  a  &heei)skin 
hat,  shirt,  sash,  wide  white  cotton  trousers,  and  a  pair  of 
broad-toed  slix>i>ers,  of  red  stamx)ed  lUissian  leather,  i 
Stockings  are  rarely  worn — never  with  slipiK)rs.  When  j 
long  riding-boots  are  used,  the  feet  and  ankles  are 
swathed  in  a  band  like  wrapping.  In  severe  weather 
tlio  enormous  greatcoat,  styled  a  kusf/tm,  is  worn.  Some- 
times this  is  replaced  by  a  heavy  mantle  of  woven  sheep's 
wooL  Thus  equipped,  though  I  was  far  from  getting  rid 
of  tho  troublesome  curiosity  of  my  neighbors,  I  obtainetl 


much  relief  in  tliis  regard,  and  was  enabled,  in  o  jm|>auj 
with  some  acquaintances,  to  stroll  about  the  village;, 
gfuerally  with  a  following  of  200  i>ersous.*' 

The  immediate  cause  of  Merv's  submission  may  be 
briefly  narrated  :  In  consequence  of  Pei-sia's  complaints 
of  Tekke  depreilations  made  in  Xjvember  of  last  year,  the 
( rovernor  of  the  Trancaspian  sent  sevend  companies  of 
infantry  and  two  and  a  half  squadrons  of  Cossacks  aud 
several  guns  to  intimidate  the  McrvU,  with  orders  for  the 
detachment  to  halt  within  120  versts  of  Merv.  This  dis- 
play evidently  frightened  the  Khans  of  MeiT,  and  when 
M.  Alikhanoft'  ai)pcared  in  their  very  midst,  surrounded 
by  a  Cossack  escort  and  beaiing  a  letter  from  General 
Koniaroff  to  one  of  their  chiefs,  they  all  know  that  the 
days  of  their  independence  were  numbered.  The  offer  c£ 
the  recipient  of  the  letter  to  iJcrsujide  his  fellow-Khans  to 
go  over  to  Russia,  and  General  Komaroff"s  reply,  laying 
down  the  conditions  of  their  renouncing  slavcn-  and  lib- 
erating their  Afghan,  roi*sian  and  Russian  prisoners,  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  submittiu;L;. 

While  M.  Alikhanoft*  was  in  Merv  ho  studied  with  Yoo- 
soof  Khan,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  brother  of  Maktoom  Kuli, 
who  comuiandod  the  Akid-Tekkes  against  Skoljoleff*,  and 
who  received  the  rank  of  Major  when  in  Moscow  last 
Spring,  during  the  coronation  fcsti>'ities.  The  popular 
assembly  which  settled  the  point  of  submission  to  Russia 
met  in  the  huubo  of  Yoosoof  Khan's  mother.  The  petition 
was  drawn  up  in  Jtdar  on  a  huge  sheet  of  parchment,  and 
was  rjigned  by  all  the  Deputies  who  reached  Askhabad  by 
February  Cth,  accomiianied  by  Colonel  MaratofE^  com- 
manding the  exi>editionary  corps  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Merv  frontier.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  solexmily 
taken  on  Ftibruaiy  12th,  in  the  Governor's  house,  the 
Deputies  swearing  upon  a  copy  of  the  Komn,  which  was 
bi-ought  by  a  Mollah  from  Geok  Tepe.  Genei-jd  Komaroff 
welcomed  them  in  an  eloquent  si>eoch.  The  oath  vas 
taken  according  to  the  usual  form,  and  the  act  of  crjib- 
mission  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  present  T!his 
document  and  others  relating  to  the  same  matters  wore 
brought  to  St,  Petersburg  by  Colonel  Maratoftl 

The  prisoners  captured  by  the  Mervli  wei*e  liberate^]. 
and  Afghans  and  Persians  returned  to  their  respecMvi 
countries.  Of  thirty-seven  Russian  subjects,  twenty  went 
directlv  home  and  seventeen  to  Askhabad.  The  cattL* 
Mhieh  had  been  taken  from  the  Pei*sians  wore  sent  to 
Khora«isan. 
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SLAIN  S. 

Thi:  east  cojust  of  Scotland  has  fared  less  well  at  the 
hands  of  novelists  and  i>oets  tlian  the  west,  tliough  there 
are  wild  seas  and  dangerous  i-oi'ks,  natural  bridges  and 
arches,  sonorous  caverns,  etc.,  on  the  shore  that  look^ 
across  to  Norway.  And,  as  usual,  each  old  house  that 
o<*cupifS  a  si>ur  of  granite  reaching  seaward  has  histories 
of  bygone  marvels,  romances,  legends,  cull  them  what 
vou  will. 

Slains  Castle  -the  modem  building,  but  nearly  as  mas- 
sive as  the  remains  of  the  ruined  castle  of  the  same  name 
— did  not  look  inviting  on  the  drizzly  day  when  I  reached 
it.  Anything  more  unlike  the  ideal  of  an  English  country- 
house  could  scarcely  be  found.  Xo  avenue,  no  trees,  no 
la^n,  no  jdeasure-grounds.  A  low,  one-story  granite 
I>ile,  with  that  unusual  feature,  a  basement  :  no  vines  cr 
creeping-plants— bareness  everywhere,  for  the  winds  ia 
Winter  are  the  chief  thing  witk  tfttet^ws^-  Vc^  ^^vjlOg.  «s^^sr\ 
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Ml  :t,  scLiiovvliat  to  the  eftoct  of  Shakospoaiv's  famous  aJ- 
jtiration  not  to  remove  his  boues.  It  says  that  under  this 
frtone  *  are  hiiil  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  sort  of 
treasure,  but  the  bodies  of  the  loving  husband  and  wife, 
Mary,  Countess  of  Erroll,  and  Alexander  Hay,  of  Dalgaty, 
who  lived  twenty-scvcu  yeal-s  in  peaceful  and  loving  mat- 
rimony, and  wishetl  to  be  buried  here  beside  each  other, 
and  pray  that  this  stouo  may  not  be  moved,  nor  their  re- 
mains disturlH'<l,  but  that  they  may  both  be  allowed  to 
rest  in  the  Lord  until  Ho  sliall  call  them  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  that  blessed  life  wliich  they  look  forward  to  out  of 
the  mercy  of  CJotl,  and  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

*•  So  far  the  story  of  Countess  Mary.  Now  come  with 
1110  to  the  cliarter-room,  and  I  will  show  yoii  the  place  on 
tLe  roll  which  bears  the  quaint  hea<Ung.  You  shall  read 
£«..r  yourself." 

The  chader-room  is  a  small  room  cflf  the  libi-arv, 
wLere  various  precious  old  family  documents,  on  parch- 
moLt  and  on  paper,  printed  and  manuscrii>t,  with  illus- 
trations colored  and  otherwise,  are  kept,  and  also  the 
n.aLiy  modem  genealogical  books,  bearing  refereiioe  to 
tL*.*  family  and  its  branches  and  connections. 

What  *'  Scotch  Cousinship  "  entails,  may  be  seen  by 
tl;»-  pile  of  litemture,  including  county  histories  and  his- 
t'.>r:es  of  **  parishes"  and  "hundreds,"  according  to  aii- 
cifut  land  divisions. 

Daniel  Gurnoy,  a  famous  Quaker  morrhaut,  whoso  re- 
p]\rs?entatives  are  fiuauciid  powers  to  this  day  in  Lombard 
Street  {the  Wall  Street  of  Loudon),  married  into  the  Hay 
family,  and  in  a  large  family  record  of  his  own  gives  the 
H.r's  a  largo  place. 

This  book  my  host  showed  me,  turning  to  the  well- 
thumbed  part  in  which  the  legend  of  the  Hawkstone  at 
St.  Madoe**,  Perth.shu*e,  is  told. 

Thi'>  mighty  boulder  stands  on  the  **  marches  "  of  what 
is  kiiown  to  have  been  Hay  property,  though  the  estate 
was  lubt  centuries  a^o.  It  was  said  to  have  been  set  up 
to  L'ommomorjite  a  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Duncariv.  about 
niue  hundred  years  ago,  when,  tradition  says,  the  Hays 
Wi-re  i>easunts. 

••  A  Scotch  army,"  began  my  host  again,  getting  enthu- 
sListic  and  poetical,  **had  fought  the  Danes  all  day,  at  ter- 
rible odds,  and,  almost  decimated  and  cut  to  i)ieces,  fled 
Kfnre  them  at  last  in  desiwir,  when  they  met  Hay  and 
hi-*  two  sons  plowing  their  Held.     These  three  men  were 
of  giant  strength  and  courage,  and  saw  at  a  glance  what 
di-grace  must  come  on  their  country — for  King  Kenneth 
III.  was  among  the  discomfited  army— if  the  flight  could 
not  1 H'  tui ued  to  victory.    The  Hays  armed  themselves  with 
the. yokes  and  shares  of  their  heavy  plows,  and  stood  with  a 
few  of  the  foremost  runaways,  blocking  up  the  only  pass 
through  which  the  fugitives  could  escai>e.     As  the  flying 
army  came  uj)  they  were  thrown  back  on  their  pursuers, 
who  were  equally  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  new  battle  en- 
sued, when  the  Hays,  like  giants,  protectoil  the  King's 
iHT^on,  and  did  tlu;  work  of  twenty  men,  encouraging  the 
desperate  Scots,  till  the  Danes  fled  backward  in  their 
turn.     The  victorious  armv  marched  into  Perth  headed 
by  the  Hays,  with  their  bloody  ycikes  and  shares  carried 
l»rc»udly  aloft,  and  the  King  made  Hay  Earl  of  EiToll, 
aud  ga\e  him  as  much  land  as  a  falcon  could  comiiass  at 
cue  flight.    The  bird  (a  falcon  afton^'ard  becoming  the 
family  crest)  ma<le  a  circuit  of  six  miles  long  and  four 
brL»ad.  and  alighted  on  the  Hawkstone  of  St. Madoes,  be- 
/we{*n  Arolo  and  Jay,  and  so  began  the  family  fortunes  ; 
/»;//*  M  mr  Vncle  Gumej  remindB  his  readexsi  the  Scotch 
'prophet, '  TJjomoH  the  lihvmer,  was  not  far  mNmg 
rwficnl  second  sight-taught  him,  no   doubt 


fairies,  who  arc  said  to  have  enchanted  and  enslaved  him — 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Erroll  lands  these  ominous  words  : 

"  '  Wliile  th^  mlBtlctoe  bats  oa  ErroU's  alk  (oak), 

And  tlukt  alk  stands  fast. 
The  Hays  shall  flourish,  aiul  their  good  gray  hawk 

Shall  nooht  flinch  before  the  blast. 
But  when  the  root  of  the  aik  decays, 

And  the  mistletoe  dwives  (fades)  on  its  withered  brifast, 
Tlie  grass  shall  grow  on  ErrulVs  hcartstane. 

And  the  corbio  roup  (ravens  croak)  in  the  fSdcon's  not.' 

"  All  of  which  has  happened— tliat  is,  figurutively — for 
the  Hays  lost  all  fftcU  lan«L  The  mistletoe,  you  know,  was 
our  bodge,  though  noW  the  bog-myrtle  is.  (Scotch  fami- 
lies have  such  '  badges  *  in  addition  to  crests,  etc.,  and  a 
silver  brooch  in  the  shaix)  of  the  badge  is  often  worn  in 
the  5)cotch  cap  or  bonnet.) 

*  *  *  Before  we  go  over  to  Countess  Mary 's  tomb,  however, 
let  me  show  you  this  roll,*  and  he  took  from  a  cedar  case, 
with  ancient  leather  straps  for  hinges,  a  parchment,  en- 
titled *  The  Copy  of  the  TabQl  (table)  quhilk  (which)  ves 
(was)  at  Cowpar,  of  all  the  Erles  of  Erroll  qnhik  ves 
buryd  in  the  Abbey  Kir  thair,'  and  showed  me  in  its 
pro|>er  place  among  names  that  covered  500  years*  tune, 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  heroine  of  the  duel.  Then  we 
went  to  see  the  tombstone  in  the  church,  and  also  the 
rough  block  of  gi'anite  preserved  as  the  very  stone  on 
which  old  Hay,  the  conqueror  of  the  Danes,  is  said  to 
have  sat  down  to  rest  after  the  battle  of  D  uncart  v. 

*•  '  You  seem  to  be  a  race  destined  to  sti-ange  things 
and  daring  acts,*  I  said  to  my  host,  who  answered,  lightly, 
'  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  course  among  all  of  us  Higli- 
Ijiudei-s  !'  To  prove  which  he  added,  he  would  tell  me  of 
the  billy  foolhardiness  of  a  friend  of  his  grandfatlier, 
whose  life-size  portmit  on  horseback  I  had  noticed  in  the 
dining-room.  This  man  and  horse  ai*e  rather  famous  as  a 
couple  of  well-matehed  dare-devils,  and  in' London  h;ul 
been  known  to  achieve,  for  a  wager,  the  fi'at  of  lea]*ing 
lengthwise  ch^an  over  a  long  dining-table,  full  of  guests  at 
dinner,  without  touching  a  glass  of  wine,  or  bnishing  a 

powdered  head.     The  Duke  of  X was  not  very  young 

when  he  performed  in  this  fashion,  and,  of  course,  never 
did  such  things  except  when  he  was  not  sober,  whieh  was 
the  case  on  the  occasion  my  host  spoke  of,  when  he  rode 
round  the  dangerous  precipice,  the  Bullers  of  Ihichan,  a 
milo  from  Slains,  on  a  wild  November  night.  It  was 
dark,  and  he  made  the  wager  at  dinner,  after  two  bottles 
of  wine.  I  had  seen  the  *Bullei*s  '  or  boilers,  yesterday, 
a  cavern  or  hole,  200  feet  deep,  with  the  sea  churning  and 
frothing  below,  a  narrow,  high  arch,  letting  in  the  waves, 
and  jagged  walls  rising  to  the  mouth,  the  edge  of  which 
was  broken  into  the  naiTowest  ridge  round  theiimof  this 
frightful  'boiler.*  A  sure-footed  man  would  look  twice 
before  he  crawled  round  that  treacherous  edge,  but  the 
duke  aud  his  horse — which  it  was  natui-al  the  conntrj*- 
people  should  whisper  was  the  devil — rode  round  it  that 
very  night,  and  did  it  within  eight  minutes,  the  rider 
merely  swearing  a  deep  oath  and  calling  for  another  drink 
the  moment  he  set  foot  again  on  firm  ground.  The  por- 
trait of  the  horse  is  splendid,  and,  as  far  as  the  animal  was 
concerned,  that  night*s  ride  did  him  cretlit.*' 

*** Whose  is  that  other  portrait?*  I  asked.  *A  great 
contrast  to  the  dare-devil  duke,  is  it  not  ?*  And  I  pointed 
to  a  boy  of  fifteen,  fair-haired,  in  a  cricketing  suit,  with  a 
bat  in  his  hand. 

**  *Ah,  that  involves  another  tragedy,*  said  my  host, 
'  He  was  my  uncle,  and  was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras,  in  1815. 
He  was  an  ensign,  and  was  carrying  orders  from  one  pari 

he  field  to  the  other,  and  almost  the  first  gnnjthat 
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were  found  by  our  soldiers  gatlioivtl  arouud  lum,  gravely 
disputing  if  he  was  a  British  officer  or  au  augel  in  dis- 
guise ;  he  lay  there  looking  so  fair  and  sweet.  If  he  had 
liyed  he  would  have  been  Earl  of  Erroll,  though  the  Htld, 
even  in  his  time  would  have  come  to  him  sadly  ahort  of 
its  belongings,  for  his  sx>endthrift  lather  got  rid  of  no 
less  than  twelve  separate  estates.  Well  may  the  "  raven 
croak**  over  the  descendants  of  the  energetic  *  Countess 
Mary/  " 


THE  PEARLY  PALACE: 
A  Legend   of   the   Lurleii:kkg. 

"UhI  guard  theo  from  the  Lnrleibeix, 

And  from  the  drcivd  Oewirr/* 
^aid  the  boatman's  wifo,  "  for  the  Lurlei's  s«>n5 

Is  fatal  to  all  who  hoar. 

'•  Tlie  wonlH  sung  by  tUd  Lurlci  nymi>h 

Like  gho«itly  spells  will  be. 
To  draw  thee  from  this  hnman  world,  ) 

From  thy  little  child  and  me." 

Sitid  tho  boatman:  'Tve  no  heart  for  love» 

But  the  love  of  wifb  so  dear, 
And  Clin  safely  guide  my  boiit  along, 

Wcro  a  hundrud  sirens  near." 

Streaming  tears  from  her  sweet  sad  oy«M 

Gently  he  wiped  away ; 
Then  gayly  kissed  his  little  child, 

And  hastened  to  the  bay. 

Tho  wife  fell  at  the  Virgin's  foot, ' 

And  prayed  intent  and  long; 
The  man  sailed  to  the  dread  Gowirr, 

Singing  a  careless  song. 

He  noarud  the  brow  of  the  Lurlei, 

And  he  smiled  and  Jested  then ; 
'•  Come  out,  ye  wily  nymphs,"  he  cried, 

••  Ve  are  match  for  no  true  men." 

<)iilya  sighing  voice  he  heard. 

As  of  some  sweet  soul  distressful ; 

Only  a  plaintive  wail  that  seemed 
Tho  wail  of  a  human  breast. 

-  Shall  I  steel  my  heart  to  this,**  he  sold, 

"  And  win  a  coward's  name  ? 
N<>!  not  to /ear  a  drowning  girl. 


»t 


iUit  to  dare  a  witch  I  came. 


II* ■  leaps  toward  tho  golden  hair, 

T<>\%'urd  the  snowy  arm ; 
•  l*«'ar  not,"  he  said,  "but  trust  to  m**, 

I'll  save  thee  from  every  harm." 

Tli«t  golden  hair  twines  round  his  feet 
And  rotmd  his  powerless  hands ; 

Nt'viT  were  fetters  half  so  strong 
Xs  those  slender  silken  bands. 

]><.>wu  from  the  sight  of  earth  and  sky. 

Through  the  waters  blue  and  dim, 
T<.»  the  witching  home  of  watcr-goil 

Those  tetters  are  dragging  liiui. 

Down  to  the  dripping  ooral  caves. 

With  roofii  of  stalactite, 
Where  hang  a  thousand  shelly  lamj^s, 

Shedding  a  roseate  UgfaU 

l»'»\vn  to  the  pearly  palaeeir. 
Where  orystal  waters  roiled, 

A  crimson  seaweed  carpeting 
0*er  floors  of  gems  and  gold. 

There  were  gorgeous  wreaths  of  opd. 
Set  in  ground  of  i^assy  jet; 

Xot  an  inch  but  ooukl  well  furnish 
To  a  queen  her  coronet. 


Amber,  oamelian,  sardonyx, 

Tuniuolse  and  malachite. 
Were  wreathed  in  jewelly  chaplets. 

Ever  dewy,  fresh  and  bright. 

There  were  sounds  of  sweeter  singing 
Than  the  softest  vesper  prayer; 

There  were  perfumes  of  such  bouquets 
As  only  kings  prepare* 

A  maiden  fair  as  Summer, 
And  fresher  tlian  the  Spring, 

Kneels  to  the  humble  boatman. 
As  to  the  lord  the  king. 

"Drink,  and  be  monarch  and  moHt*-.* 
Of  a  palace  paved  with  gold ; 

Drink,*'  she  cried,  "  and  inherit 
Pleasure  and  wealth  untold.** 

He  holds  the  cup  in  his  fingers. 
He  trembles  and  tries  to  pray. 

But  he  cannot  remember  the  Credo^ 
Though  he  said  it  yesterday. 

Like  a  drunken  man  he  staggers. 

Half  reluctant,  half  inclined. 
When  a  sound  of  distant  voices 

Bouses  his  drowsy  mind. 

The  monks  of  St.  Gear  are  <»i>*n*it*g 

Their  Aves  at  even-song. 
And  the  breeze  that  rose  with  sunset 

Bearcth  the  chant  along. 

To  the  ground  the  boatman  dashes 
The  cup  of  encliantod  wine ; 

From  his  breast  he  draws  an  image 
Of  the  cross  and  form  divine. 

He  prayeth  a  Patornostor, 

As  only  believers  pray. 
And  before  the  prayer  is  ended 

The  n^-mph  hath  fled  away. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  arches 

Of  chrj-solite  and  spars. 
The  twinkling  lamps  of  jasper 

Dropped  down  like  shooting  stars. 

Yaiii.shed  tho  ruby  goblets. 
The  perfume  of  costly  meat,  • 

The  sounds  of  fairy  music. 
The  glonciug  of  fairy  feet. 

And  up  to  the  sights  familiar. 

Through  the  waters  blue  and  dim. 

To  the  home  of  his  wife  and  darling 
Strange  hands  are  bearing  him. 

And  a  voice,  though  tho  voice  of  no  fairy, 
Whi8i)er8  straight  into  his  ear, 

*'  Not  in  thine  own  strength  venture 
Again  near  the  dread  Gowirr. 


\ 


"No  power  hath  the  nymph  of  tho  Luriel, 

Or  any  sprite  or  fay, 
To  enchant  a  soul  immortid. 

If  ho  only  trust  and  prny. 

"  But  never  again  with  singing. 
With  jesting  and  scorn  come  here. 

To  tempt  the  spirits  of  darkness. 
Ever  too  ready  and  near ! 

"  Come  humbly  in  faith  of  heaTen— 
And  pray  as  thou  roweai  aloikg. 

Then  no  Luriei  nymph  oaa  wile  thee 
With  ever  so  sweet  a  song.** 

And  no  more  lu  derision 

Did  the  boatman  (50  thai  ^Ktcs  ^ 

KxA  wA.  c»fifc  \»n«5*.  \ft  \Jc«c5» 
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.1   3IAN'S  PITIFUL  HATE,  AND  A  WOMAN'S  HATEFUL  PITT. 


THE  BOATMAN. 
By    Charles  Mackay. 


The  bridogi^ooin  siuilod  a  biippy  Buiile, 

Tho  bride  was  sweetly  blushing. 
And  o'er  the  water's  tranquil  breast 

A  sound  of  bells  came  gushing. 
Tho  bridesmaids  laugh'd,  or  ¥ratch*d  tho  light 

Upon  the  ripples  quiver; 
But  shadows  dimm'd  the  boatman's  2ac6 

Who  row'd  them  o*er  tho  river. 

mow  fell  his  oars ;  \ua  thoughts  were  tad : 

**  'Tis  eighteen  years  in  Summer 
fiinco  o'er  tho  stream  I  row'd  tho  bride, 

New-bom,  a  fairy  comer. 
Tho  bells  rang  gayly,  as  to-day, 

As  to  the  font  they  brought  her ; 
And  sire  and  mother  wept  for  joy, 

At  christ'niug  of  their  daughter. 


"  And  now  once  more  across  the  stroi'm^ 

May  all  kind  thoughts  possess  hert— 
I  row  the  bride  and  bridal  guests. 

And  pray  that  Heaven  may  bless  her. 
The  sun  shines  bright,  each  heart  i^  light. 

The  laugh  rings  loud  and  merry, 
An^l  shouts  of  welcome  from  the  shore 

Come  booming  o'er  the  ferry. 

"  A  third  time  she  must«cross  the  flood, 

With  Death,  our  lord  and  master; 
Hay  I  ne'er  see  that  mournful  day  1"-* 

Bow,  boatman,  row  us  faster  1 
Bow,  boatman,  row ;  your  oars  are  slow. 

Time  flies,  and  Love  is  pressing. 
And  you  shall  earn  a  double  fee. 

Besides  your  lady's  blessing. 


A   MANS   PITH  UL   HATE.  AND   A  WOMAN'S   HATEFUL   PITY. 


It  was  dull  and  lonely  at  the  Cottage  by  the  Sea  that 
Btunmcr,  partly  in  contrast  with  the  previous  Summer, 
which  had  been  the  bloBsom  of  Leila  Crandon's  life, 
partly  because  she  was  not  so  well  as  she  had  been  in  all 
the  thrcc-and-twenty  previous  years  of  her  life,  and  partly 
because  her  fellow-sojoumers  at  the  Cottage  were  very 
uninteresting  persons,  even  including  her  respected 
father  and  the  maiden  aunt  who  had  never  filled  the 
place  of  mother  to  Leila,  although  she  loved  to  x^ose  in 
that  attitude. 

So  "when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mwyu,  of  the  iudigvinous  gentry 
at  North  Island,  somewhat  timidly  invited  tlie  party  at 
the  Cottage  to  join  them  in  a  sail  to  Rhodis  and  a  picnic 
under  the  shadow  of  the  lighthouse,  Leila  at  once  ac- 
cepted, and  finding  nobody  else  of  her  party  young 
enough  to  care  for  picnics,  or  worldly-wise  enough  to 
know  that  one*s  own  sot  is  the  last  place  in  which  to 
amuse  one*s  self,  she  placed  herself  under  good  Mrs. 
Alwyn*s  chapcrouage,  where  she  figured  much  as  a  young 
liawk  might,  fostcr-mothored  by  an  astonished  hen,  and 
went 

On  board  she  wjis  **madc  acquuiuted"  with  several 
bouncing  girls,  some  of  them  rustic,  shy  and  satisfactory, 
and  one  or  two  electro-plated  in  city  boarding-schools, 
and  so  spoiled  for  the  station  in  wliich  it  had  pleased  God 
to  pLice  them  without  being  fitted  for  any  other ;  two  or 
three  men,  funereal  of  asi>cct  in  presence  of  a  stranger, 
but  unbending  in  rui*al  jocosity  behind  the  mast  or  in  sly 
comers  with  each  other,  and  the  soucy  lasses  who  had 
not  learned  that  it  is  ungonteel  to  be  merry  and  natural. 

Besides  these,  was  *'  my  brother  Tom,"  as  Mr.  Alwyn 
])resented  him  ;  **Cai)'n,**  as  the  rest  of  the  men  hailed 
him  ;  Captain  ^Vlwyn,  us  Leila  learned  his  name  from  his 
Hi'ster-in-law. 

Sitting  and  dreamily  watoliiuK  him  from  tho  seclusion 
of  her  sun-umbrella,  as  he  took  the  chief  share  in  getting 
the  unwieldy  barge  ofi*  from  shore  and  out  in  the  open 
Imy,  Leila  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  handsomer  man, 
or  one  who  would  make  a  better  model  for  the  ideal  pirate, 
with  his  crisp  curls  of  dark  hair,  heavy  brows,  and  great 
gloomy  brown  eyes ;  clear,  dork  skin ;  handsome,  cruel 
mouth,  shaded  by  a  mustache,  brushed  out  in  the  Sx>anish 
atyle ;  and  quick,  athletic  figure. 

**  How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  my  brother  Tom,  MisA 
XycUa  ?"  asked  Mr.  Alwyn,  i)re8ontly,  as  he  came  to  sit 
beaido  Ms  prime  ftLvoritc  among  all  the  annual  invaders 
of  Ma  nativQ  hlaud 


''I  should  like  him  for  the  captain,  if  I  were  passenger 
on  board  a  burning  ship,  and  I  wouldn*t  like  him  ^  for 
captain  if  I  were  ringleader  on  board  a  mutinoi^^  f||]p/* 
replied  Miss  Crandon,  sententiously,  and  Mr.  Alwyti 
slapped  his  broad,  brown  hand  upon  lus  knee,  deolating, 
with  his  jovial  laugh  : 

*'  That's  it,  that's  it.  Miss  Leila  1  EUt  it  right  square 
on  the  head,  as  usuaL     1*11  have  to  tell  Tom  that" 

**  Not  to-day,  please,  Mr.  Alwyn»  unless  you  want  to  cut 
me  off  fit>m  speaking  with  your  brother.** 

**  That*s  just  what  I  don't  want,  Miss  Leila,  fori  most 
particularly  want  you  to  speak  to  him,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  like  him.  He*s  a  splendid  C^ow 
— he  is  now,  though  I  say  it  myself— and  he's  been  badly 
used,  though  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  anything 
about  it ;  but  still,  to  you '' 

'*  Please  don't  If  it's  a  secret  of  your  brother's,  wliy 
should  I  know  it  ?  If  it  were  you  now,  Mr.  Alwyn — if 
anybody  had  been  using  you  badly,  I  should  take  tho 
intensest  interest,  and  wont  to  know  every  pai-ticnlar,  and 
get  so  indignant — you  can't  think." 

And  Leila,  who  took  great  delight  in  teasing  and  be- 
wildering this  middle-aged,  stolid  and  most  honorable 
admirer,  by  Saracenic  charges  upon  his  solid  phalanx  of 
heavy  artillery — never  ready  to  receive  him,  but  always 
elaborately  firing  a  response  long  after  the  enemy  was  out 
of  siglit— laughed  so  merrily  that  l^lrs.  Alwyn  smiled  in 
placid  homelike  good-humor,  and  '*  Cap'n  Tom,"  leaning 
against  the  foremast,  turned,  and,  from  beneath  his  bent 
brows,  looked  more  critically  than  he  had  yet  done  at  his 
brother's  companion. 

A  slight,  graceful  and  promising  figure  ;  a  head  carried 
well  up  and  back,  with  a  profusion  of  golden  hair  ar- 
ranged in  braids  and  curls  whose  feathery  tips  blended 
inextricably  with  the  sunshine  ;  a  skin  so  fine  and  clo84' 
that  neither  wind  nor  sun  nor  salt-water  could  tarnish  its 
creamy  whiteness  ;  gray-blue  eyes,  generally  languid, 
sometimes  disdainful,  sometimes  sparkling — as  just  now 
— ^with  fun  and  merry  malice  ;  a  mouth  idmost  too  n|)o 
and  tempting,  were  it  not  for  the  pride  standing  sentinel 
over  its  bright  beauty,  and  a  chin  so  soft  and  w  hito  that 
one  longed  to  feel  it  nestle  in  the  hollow  of  his  palm. 

Captain  Alwyn  noted  every  point  of  beauty,  even  to  tho 
dazzling  hand  slipped  for  a  moment  from  its  glove  to 
arrange  tho  refractory  gypsy-hat,  and  covering  itself  again 
with  a  haste  that  told  of  at  least  one  dear  vanity  ;  and  tho 
,l^«  j^-  nrohed  foot,  shod  so  elegantly  yet  subtantial]^. 
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He  looked  at  all,  listened  for  a  few  moments  to  the  sweet, 
high-bred  voice  and  musical  laughter,  and  then,  with  an 
impatient  sigh,  he  moved  yet  farther  forward,  and  throw- 
ing himself  down  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  lay  staring  over 
into  the  water. 

Presently,  two  of  the  rustic  maidens  invaded  the  little 
forecastle-deck,  and  began  the  sort  of  attack  nsnal  with 
such  artless  aspirants  for  the  notice  of  one  of  the  sterner 


"  Say,  Tom,  you  look  kind  of  lonesome  up  here.  I 
guess  you've  lost  somethiug  overboard — haven't  you  T* 

'*  Maybe  it's  his  heart,"  suggested  the  sccoud,  rather 
bashfully. 

"///8  heart  1"  retorted  number  one,  with  a  sprightly 
giggle.     **  He  ain't  got  any — everybody  knows  that !" 

''Most  too  much  load  for'ard  there,  Tom  I"  called  out 
Mr.  Alwyn,  from  the  stem  of  the  boat.  *'  Here,  you  come 
and  steer,  and  I'll  set  those  girls  to  work  guessing  a 
riddle  I  heard  last  night  1" 

**  Sorry  to  leave  you,  Bello  and  Kitty,  without  knowing 
how  you  setUo  it  alK)ut  my  heart ;  but  Mark  is  captain 
this  trip,  and  I  have  got  to  obey  orders  and  take  my  trick 
at  the  helm." 

"  I  hope  that  Boston  girl  won't  sit  quite  so  close  to  you 
tB  she  does  to  Mark,  or  you  won*t  have  room  to  move  the 
tiller,"  replied  Kitty,  spitefully. 

And  the  young  man  moved  aft  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  their  usual  expression. 

"  Don't  move.  Miss  Crandon  1"  was  his  first  remark,  in 
taking  the  scat  vacated  by  his  brother.  "  There's  plenty 
of  room,  and  she  trims  better  with  all  the  weight  we  can 
get  in  the  stem." 

So  Leila  Crandon,  ffj-too  highbred  for  prudery,  sat 
where  she  was,  and  Tom  Alwyn,  partly  from  natural 
courtesy,  partly  to  pique  the  girls  who,  from*  time  to 
time,  cast  envious  and  jealous  glances  at  his  companion, 
quite  exerted  himself  to  entertain  her,  and  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  ;  for  Leila  understood  the  art  of  discover- 
ing a  man's  leading  thought  and  favorite  topic,  and 
making  it  for  the  time  being  her  own  great  object  of  in- 
terest ;  one,  probably,  among  many  reasons  for  her  pop- 
ularity among  all  sorts  of  persons. 

So  she  and  Tom  Alwyn  talked  of  eyclones  and  ty- 
phoons, and  the  pirates  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  ice- 
bergs and  winter-vanquished  explorers  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  Malays  who  run  amuck,  and  the  hardy 
Greenlandcrs  who  pine  among  the  Summer  lands  and 
seas,  and  prefer  walrus-ball  to  pomegranates  ;  and  just  as 
they  wore  inhaling  with  rapture  the  odor  drifting  down 
from  boatloads  of  violets  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  about  to  hear  of  the  gardens  where  they  grew,  and 
the  fragrant  laboratories  where  they  are  exx)ressed  into 
the  perfumes  that  l)eauty  loves,  the  cheery  voice  of  Mr. 
Alwyn  again  hailed  his  brother,  this  time  most  reluct- 
antly. 

*•  We're  most  in,  Tom.  You'd  better  run  her  into  the 
cove  while  we  get  in  the  foresaiL" 

"We  shall  have  to  leave  the  violets  drifting  down 
before  the  wind  until  we  are  ashore  on  Khodis  Island, 
Miss  Crandon,"  said  Tom,  showing  his  white  teeth  in  a 
smile  which  shone  as  well  in  his  somewhat  sombre  eves, 
lighting  them  to  singular  beauty. 

"  A  very  pleasant  fellow  tliat,"  said  Leila  to  herself,  as 
she  picked  her  way  up  the  path  to  the  grove  lying  be- 
tween the  landing  and  the  lighthouse,  *'and,  what  is  a 
little  odd,  he  doesn't  especially  admire  me,  or  feel  the 
least  desire  for  a  flirtation.  It  might  be  his  grandmother 
be  mm  talking  ta  All  the  better,  it  saves  me  a  deal  of 
tronble.'* 


But  in  spite  of  this  philosophical  reflection,  Miss  Cran- 
don was  not  displeased  to  find  that  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  guests  around  the  picnic  feast  so  prettily  spread  be- 
neath the  balsamic  evergreens,  Captain  Tom's  seat  was 
beside  her  own,  and  she  graciously  afforded  him  room 
upon  the  gray  maud  serving  her  as  a  car|>et,  a  favor  re- 
ceived with  as  much  graceful  nonchalanoe  by  the  hand- 
some sailor  as  if  he  had  always  breathed  the  air  of  the 
salons, 

"  Shouldn't  you  be  making  yourself  generally  useful. 
Captain  Alwyn  ?"  inquired  Leila,  a  little  picined  at  his 
indifference,  to.  his  privilegess. 

"Why,  no,  I  don't,  think  bo,"  replied  Tom,  stretching 
himself  into  a  luxurious  attitude.' x*  "  These  girls  are  well 
accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and.  there  are 
other  men  here.  If  I  am  in  your  way,  however,  I  can 
retire."  ^•.  .  .-.    • 

**  How  absui'd  !  Can  vou  give  me  jsomo  coffee,  do  you 
tjfink?"  '      . 

And  so,  half  agreeing,  half  jarring,  the  two  made  ac- 
quaintance, and  found  the  business  so  entertaining  that, 
when  the  company  dispersed  to  swing,  to  gather  the  de- 
licious mountain  raspberries,  to  fish  or  to  saunter,  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  these  t^'o 
should  still  remain  together,  and  saunter  through  the 
wood,  until,  arriving  at  a  great  rock  overhanging  the  ^eo, 
they  seated  themselves  in  face^  of  a  lovely  view/  where 
island  and  water,  and  sky  and  floating  gulls,  and  one 
white-winged  vessel  gliding  before  the  wind,  made  up  a 
picture  to  make  an  artist  despair  of  imitation.  The  talk 
had  come  round  to  loves  and  hates,  and  the  man  was 
saying : 

**  Both  are  follies.  Love,  the  most  foolisli  of  the  two. 
I  have  known  both  as  heartily  as  most  men,  and  the  love 
has  burned  itself  out,  leaving  no  capacity  for  further  folly 
in  that  direction." 

"And  the  hate  ?"  asked  Leila,  curiously. 

"The  hate  is  burning  hotter  every  day.  I'm  afraid 
sometimes  to  think  of  what  alone  would  slake  it" 

"That  is  horrible,  Captain  Alwyn,  and  your  look  and 
voice  are  still  more  horribla" 

**  Excuse  me.  It's  not  the  way  of  your  silken  world  to 
indulge  in  such  feelings,  far  less  to  announce  them  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  ;  but  I,  you  know,  come  of  an- 
other  " 

"Don't  sneer,  i)lease,  but  tell  me»  if  you  choose  to  do 
so,  why  you  hate  so  bitterly.  What^  in  your  eyes,  is  the 
unpardonable  crime  ?' ' 

**  Treachery — the  crime  of  Judas,  the  villain  who  was 
trusted,  and  who  betrayed  his  trust  and  sold  his  Friend 
with  a  kiss.     Is  there  anything  worse  ?" 

Leila  Crandon's  face  darkened  swiftly,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion had  penetrated  some  inner  wound,  and  she  answered, 
bitterly : 

"  No.     There  is  nothing  worse  than  to  Ixjtmv  a  trust/' 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  Thei-e  was  a  man, 
young,  ardent,  full  of  faith  and  hoi>e,  and  confiding  fully, 
in  those  he  loved,  to  do  bv  him  as  he  would  have  done 
by  them.  He  loved  a  young  girl,  the  only  child  of  a 
widow,  x>oor  like  himself,  and  he  only  waited  for  the  time 
when,  by  his  own  toil — he  was  a  seafaring  man,  by-the- 
way " 

"  I  understand  who  he  was,  yes." 

"  Well,  he  only  ^-aited  for  the  time  when  he  shonld  be 
able  to  make  a  home  both  for  the  girl  and  her  mother, 
who  was  delicate,  and  needing  much  comfort 

"  He  had  a  liberal  offer  to  go  upon  a  lon^^  vcrs^fe^'— ^ 
voyage  conanmini^  inicst^  \\:AXi  ^  "^^s^  ^  >asaftp-^ts«^»%'^'^2fi^^^^^'' 
\lMcocoeaft,  \ie  ^otsMl  Vwi  i^KAft  Vi  \o»rrs^  «a^  ^^^^^  '^ 
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deck.  Upon  this  figure  Captain  Tom's  eyes  fixed  hnngrilj, 
but  it  vas  impossible  to  distinguish  the  features  sheltered 
beneath  a  thick  vaiL 

"  It  is — it  must  be — his  wife.  He  would  not  be  bend- 
ing over  another  woman  in  that  fashion — not  quite  yet, 
surely,"  said  he,  mechanically  obeying  Leila's  movement. 
**  But  even  so,  you  would  excuse  and  shelter  him,  I  sup- 
pose.    You  women  are  so  forgiving." 

**  Forgiving,  do  you  call  it  ?  If  I  could  choose,  I  would 
rather  one  I  had  loved  should  strike  me  dead  at  his  ieet 
than  forgive  me  in  the  spirit  I  forgave  that  man  !"  said 
Leila,  with  such  concentrated  scorn  in  her  voice  that  it 
roused  the  man  beside  her  to  a  momentary  forgetfulness 
of  his  own  hurt. 

*•  Yes,"  said  he,  steadily  regarding  her,  **  I  believe  your 
pity  would  be  harder  to  bear  than  your  hate.  But  pity 
will  not  do  the  work  for  me  that  must  be  done  before  I 
can  rest." 

*•  Thank  God,  he  is  not  coming  on  shore  !  He  remains 
beside  his  wife,  as  a  loving  husband  should,"  said  liCila, 
in  a  voice  oddly  compounded  of  relief  and  scorn.  * '  Cap- 
tain Alwyn,  you  will  not  attempt  to  go  out  there  ?" 

'*  No,  Miss  Crandon  ;  I  can  wait  a  few  hours  longer 
after  waiting  many  weeks  and  months.  If  ho  stays  aboard 
the  schooneij  we  shall  not  meet  to-day.  Will  you  rejoin 
Mrs.  Alwvn  ?" 

He  offered  his  arm,  and  led  Leila  back  to  the  shaded 
nook  where  his  sister-in-law  sat,  placidly  knitting  and 
chatting  with  such  membei*s  of  the  company  as  chose  to 
rest  rather  ihan  ramble.  Leila  seated  herself,  and  Tom 
threw  himself  upon  the  grass  beside  her,  drew  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  doze. 

Presently  some  of  the  others  joined  them,  including 
l\Ir.  Alwyn,  who  proposed  a  party  to  visit  the  lighthouse, 
lieila,  too  restless  in  mind  to  be  quiet  in  body,  accepted 
the  idea  eagerly,  and  Tom  silently  rose  to  accompany  her. 
Both,  as  they  came  out  in  sight  of  the  cove  where  lay 
the  schooner,  glanced  eagerly  in  her  direction.  The  lan- 
guid figure  still  reposed  upon  the  shawls,  under  an  im- 
promptu awninp:,  and  beside  it  sat  Bryce  Armstrong, 
apparently  reading  idoud. 

Leila  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  her  companion  one  of  im- 
patience, but  neither  sj^oke,  and  the  little  party  of  five  or 
six  climbed  the  pretty  woodland  path  toward  the  light- 
house, the  bright  dresses  of  the  girls  shining  out  from  the 
evergreen  shadows  like  the  plumage  of  stray  troi)ical 
birds.  Beyond  the  wood  lay  a  ban'en,  rocky  field,  with 
the  path  to  the  lighthoue  running  through  it,  and  as 
they  emerged  upon  this  the  climl>ers,  for  the  first  time, 
became  aware  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  from  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  sheltered  by  the  grove.  It  had 
been  very  warm  during  the  sail,  in  spite  of  the  fresh 
breeze ;  but  now,  at  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  wind 
took  its  noonday  siest't,  and  the  sun  had  reached  his 
lieight  of  fullest  power,  his  rays  l)eat  down  upon  the  bare 
rocks  and  the  unshaded  lighthouse  with  a  furnace-like 
glare  exceeding  anything  Leila,  at  least,  remembered  feel- 
ing before.  She  grew  sick  and  faint,  and,  arriving  at  the 
lighthouse,  declared  that  she  coidd  not  think  of  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  to  the  lantern,  but  would  wait  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house below  while  the  others  went  up  and  retume(L 

The  knock  upon  the  door  was  answered  by  a  weary- 
lo<^ing,  middle-aged  woman,  with  the  anxious  look  in 
her  eyes  so  usually  accompanying  deafness  ;  and  her  first 
act^  upon  seeing  the  strangers,  was  to  raise  an  old-fash, 
ioiied  ear-trumpet  to  her  ear,  saying,  at  the  same  time : 
'* Excuse  me,  hat  I  can't  hear  a  word  withoat  my  trum- 
pet   Didjon  w&nt  to  see  mj  husband  ?*' 

'yd,  ma'tan  ;  but  vre*d  like  to  go  up  in  i^  *He, 
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if  you've  no  objection,"  replied  Mr.  Alwyn,  adding  : 
'*  IVe  been  here  sevezal  times  before,  but  I  always  saw 
Captain  Bruce — ^yonr  husband,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  Yes.  He  met  with  an  accident  yesterday,  and  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed  ;  and  my  danghter,  she's  gone  off  to  get 
help  ;  and  we've  sent  for  John  to  come  home  and  see  to 
the  light ;  but  just  now  there's  no  one,  only  me,  and  he's 
in  bed  and  can't  stir  hand  nor  foot.  I  went  up  in  the 
lantern  this  morning  to  put  out  the  light,  and  I  see  that 
the  curtains  was  awful  dirty,  and  so  I  took  them  down 
and  am  going  to  wash  'em,  and  I  don't  know  but  it'll  be 
kind  o'  hot  up  there,  the  sun  blazing  so  fierce  right  onto 
the  glass  ;  but  you  can  go  up  and  see,  if  you've  a  mind 
to.  You've  been  up,  mister,  so  you'll  know  how  to  lift 
the  trap  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  shut  it  when  you're 
all  in,  or  yon  won't  have  room  to  stand." 

**Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Alwyn,  cheerily. 
'*  We'll  take  a  look  np  there,  some  of  ns.  Miss  Leila,  I 
suppose  you'll  go  in  and  sit  down  with  Mrs. " 

'*  No,  no,"  hastily  interposed  Leila,  as  the  deaf  woman 
stood  patiently  looking  from  one  to  another,  waiting  until 
some  one  should  again  address  her.  ''I  won't  trouble 
her,  with  her  sick  husband.  Ill  sit  down  in  the  woods 
and  wait." 

**  There's  a  real  pretty  spot  just  beyoad  here,  where 
those  flowers  gfrow  yon  liked  so  much,"  said  one  of  the 
girls,  shyly.  "And  I'll  go  down  there  with  you,  if 
you've  a  mind  to.    I  don't  want  to  go  np  in  the  lantern." 

** Thank  you,"  replied  Leila,  cordially.  "I  should 
like,  of  all  things,  to  gather  some  linnsea,  and  we  may 
find  some  ferns.  Don't  wait  for  ns.  Captain  Alwyn.  We 
will  look  for  our  flowers,  and  pick  our  way  back  to  the 
party  at  our  leisure." 

Captain  Tom  acquiesced  with  a  silent  bow,  and  as  Leila 
and  her  new  friend  passed  on  to  the  woods  beyond  the 
lighthouse,  he,  with  his  brother  and  the  two  remaining 
girls,  began  the  ascent  of  the  lighthouse-stairs. 

They  terminated  close  beneath  an  iron  trapdoor,  and 
the  elder  Alwyn,  raising  it  upon  his  brawny  shoulders. 
claml)ered  up  into  the  lantern,  followed  by  the  girls,  who 
exclaimetl  aloud  as  they  were  landed  upon  the  iron  floor 
beside  their  g^iide  : 

**  Oh,  my  !  oh,  fury  !  Ain't  it  hot  up  here  !  Oh, 
IVfaria !  don't  it  make  you  kind  o'  8i«k — so  hot  and 
glary  ?" 

**  It  docs  so,"  responded  Maria,  putting  her  hands  over 
her  eyes,  while  Tom  Alwyn,  leajung  up  the  last  step, 
closed  the  trapdoor  and  stood  ui>on  it,  laughing  ma- 
liciouslv. 

The  effect  was,  indeed,  terrific.  Through  the  uncur- 
tained windows  poured  the  fervent  rays  of  the  midday 
sun,  and  striking  the  prisms  and  lenses  of  the  Fresnel 
lamps  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  were  collected  into  more 
than  one  focus  of  concentrated  heat  and  light,  equal  to 
burning-glasses  of  prodigious  power. 

The  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  little  chamber  were 
all  of  iron^  and  from  each  of  the  heated  metals  radiated  a 
glow,  as  if  fire  lay  close  behind.  Even  the  floor  was 
burning  beneath  the  tread,  and  after  something  less 
than  a  moment  of  imprisonment,  one  of  the  girls  turned 
so  ghastly  white  that  C^aptain  Tom  hastened  to  open  the 
scuttle  and  lift  her  down  the  stairs  into  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere. 

**  A  man  wouhlift  live  many  minutes  there  !"  exclaimed 
his  brother,  following  as  rapidly  as  gallantry  to  the  other 
lady  would  permit.  *OIrs.  Bruce  hadn't  ought  to  take 
the  curtains  down  such  weather  as  this,  if  they  were 
du^y." 

T\\«.l*  ft  TbO.    I'd  h&'  thought  she'd  ha'd  known 
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ileclflred  fair  Maria,  with  mncli  aRperitv,  and  the  little 
party  luwtoned  down  to  the  outer  air. 

Mn.  Bmoe  was  nowhere  to  be  neen,  and  Captain  Tom, 
looking  the  door  of  the  tower,  was  about  to  hang  the  kej 
upon  the  nail  whence  ho  had  seen  it  taken,  when  a  glance 
toward  the  bay,  shining  almost  at  their  feet,  made  hun 
panse,  turn  suddenly  greoni8h-x>ale,  and  hurriedly  say  to 
his  brother: 

'    ''Qo  on  with  the  girls,  Mark,  and  111  wait  for  Miss 
Oranion  and  Sally  Burt" 

"All  right;  but  don't  let  MisslLeila  go  up  into  that 
furuA^e.  It  would  be  the  death  of  her,'*  said  kindly 
Mark  Alwyn,  with  an  anxious  glance  in  the  direction 
Leila  had  taken. 

Captain  Tom  muttered  a  reply  and  strode  away,  but  no 
liooner  were  the  figures  of  his  brother  and  the  two  girls 
hidden  by  the  undergrowth  of  the  groye  tlian  he  hast- 
ened back  to  the  lighthouse,  quietly  stepped  into  the  pas- 
sage and  changoil  his  ooat  for  a  souVest  jacket  hanging 
upon  a  peg,  took  the  bandanna  handkerchief  from  its 
pocket  and  bound  it  carefully  around  the  lower  part  of 
his  face,  and  pulled  a  big  tarpaulin  hat,  also  hanging 
upon  the  pegs,  well  oyer  his  forehead.  Thus  accoutred, 
be  sat  down  upon  the  sunny  doorstep  of  the  house,  his 
face  leaning  upon  his  hands,  as  if  suffering  from  tooth- 
ache and  shiyering  with  its  incidental  ague. 
•  A  slow  and  careless  step  crackled  upon  the  sun-dried 
twigs  of  the  field-path,  and  fierce  joy  shone  iu  the  down- 
o!U»t  eyes  of  the  man  who  sat  waiting  for  his  prey.  The 
step  came  on,  paused,  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  sunny 
slope  at  the  foot  of  the  step.  Captain  Tom  did  not  raise 
liis  head,  but  groanpd  impatiently. 

**  Good-morning,  sir.  Can  I  see  the  lighthouse  ?"  asked 
a  cultured,  cunning  yoice,  whose  tones  thrilled  over  the 
hardy  seaman's  nerves  as  the  dentist's  file  over  an  in- 
flamed tooth.     Half  glancing  up,  he  muttered,  surlily: 

**Ye8,  I  suppose  so.  I'm  just  about  crazy  with  the 
toothache,  and  chills  into  the  bargain,  but  I'll  go  up.'* 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  led  the  way,  keeping  liis 
bandaged  face  turned  as  much  as  possible  from  the  tall. 
slight,  foxy-faced  man  who  followed  him,  scarcely  notii*- 
ing  the  surly  guide,  for  whose  sufferings  he  felt  no  sym- 
pathy, and  whose  services  he  expected  to  repay. 

Lifting  the  trap  as  he  reached  it,  Tom  stood  aside, 
allowed  the  visitor  to  poss  him,  then  followed  up  into  the 
lantern,  dropped  the  scuttle,  and  stood  upon  it.  Blinded 
by  the  excessive  light  after  the  darkness  of  the  passage, 
and  stifled  by  the  con.summate  heat  of  the  place,  the 
yi=jitor  placed  his  hand  for  a  moment  before  bis  eyes, 
gasping  aloud  for  breath  as  he  did  so. 

In  that  moment  [the  liandkercliief  torn  from  Caj^tain 
Tom's  face  was  swiftly  bound  across  Bryoe  Armstrong's 
mouth  ;  in  the  next  his  arms  were  forcibly  bent  behind 
his  bock  and  pinioned  there  by  a  bit  of  rope,  afterward 
secured  to  one  of  the  iron  braces  of  the  frame  of  the 
lantern. 

So  for.  neither  had  spoken,  and  although  Armstrong 
struggled  desperately,  it  was  in  silence  ;  nor  did  he  even 
know  his  assailant  until,  as  ho  lay  fli'mly  bound  and  pant- 
ing convulsively  upon  the  heateil  iron  floor,  his  enemy 
stood  before  him,  the  hat  i-emoved,  the  face  uncovered, 
and  said  : 

**  You  know  me  now,  don't  you,  Bryce  Araistrong  ?" 

A  convulsive  start,  a  change  of  color,  a  hollow  murmur 
from  the  bandaged  month  said  tliat  he  did,  and  Alwyn, 
witk  a  gleam  of  satisfied  revenge  in  his  eyes,  continued  : 

"Your  life  would  be  very  small  payment  for  the  debt 
yon  owe  me  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  even  that ;  lam 
only  going  to  leave  you  here  for  a  while— an  hour  or  so,  I 


hope,  for  this  is  the  last  place  they  will  think  of  search- 
ing, after  our  report  of  it.  It  is  warm,  just  a  little,  isn't 
it  ?  I  hope  you  won't  get  sunstroke,  or  apoplexy,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  After  an  hour  or  so,  I  shall  go  off  to 
the  schooner  and  tell  Mrs.  Armstrong  where  you  are,  and 
how  I  left  you.  I  dare  say  she  will  send  some  one  to  re- 
lease you.     Good-by." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  the  trap,  passed  down,  and  shot 
l>eneath  the  bolt  that  held  it  in  place.  Then  he  ran 
quickly  down-stairs,  locked  the  outer  door,  and  replaceil 
the  key,  the  hat  and  the  jacket  upon  their  pegs  in  the 
house-passage,  resumed  his  own«  and  coming  out,  found 
Leila  and  her  companion  just  coming  towanl  the  house 
from  the  woods. 

He  joined  them,  and  led  the  way  as  rapidly  as  possible 
away  from  the  lighthouse,  for  his  strained  ear  fancied  to 
hear  the  mufHe<l  cries  of  his  victim  reverberating  down 
the  hollow  of  the  stone  tower,  and  he  drea<led  lest  Leila's 
quick  ear  should  catch  the  sound.  Were  she  once  re- 
moved, he  liad  little  fear  of  immediate  discovery,  for  the 
deaf  wife  of  the  lighthouse-keeper  could  hear  nothing,  he 
himself  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  nobody  else  was  in 
the  house  or  likely  to  visit  it,  as  both  their  own  party  and 
the  one  from  the  schooner  had  alreaily  done  so. 

Half  way  through  the  grove  they  met  Alwyn,  senior, 
coming  to  announce  that  the  tide  was  going,  and  it  woa 
necessary  to  get  under  way  without  delay. 

**Tlie  schooner  can  wait  a  while  longer,"  added  he; 
**  for  her  little  boats  can  get  off  at  any  time.  Did  that 
gentleman  go  up  into  the  lighthouse,  Tom  ?" 

*'What  gentleman,  Mr.  Alwyn?"  asked  lieila,  whoso 
keen  eyes  had  alrea<ly  told  her  that,  although  the  slight 
figure  lay  among  ita  wraps  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner, 
the  one  seated  beside  it  had  disappeared. 

•'Why,  the  fellow  that  didn't  come  ashore  with  the 
others  at  first  from  the  schooner.  He  hailed  the  boat 
a  while  back,  and  was  set  ashore,  and  we  met  him  coming 
up  toward  the  lighthouse  when  we  were  going  down.  Ho 
asked  something  about  it,  and  I  told  him  we'd  just  been 
up,  but  it  was  so  everlasting  hot  and  glary  I  didn't  advise 
him  to  try  it.  He  smileil  in  a  conceited  sort  of  wav,  as 
if  he  knew  a  lot  the  best,  and  went  on. " 

*'l)id  you  see  anything  of  him,  Tom?" 

*•  I  saw  a  stranger  in  the  woods,"  replied  Captain  Alwyn, 
briefly,  and  then  with  a  bold  leap  down  the  face  of  the 
rock  reached  the  sands,  and  kept  along  them  to  the  spot 
where  the  boats  lav.  A  few  moments  later,  as  he  sat  sul- 
lenly  upon  a  boulder  washed  on  three  sides  by  salt-water, 
a  light  figure  sprang  to  a  place  beside  him. 

**  Miss  Crandon  I"  exclaimed  he. 

**  Yes.    I  must  know  what  you  know  of  that  man  !" 

** What  man?" 

"There  is  no  time  for  folly  ;  answer  me,  God  hearing 
yon.     Did  you  meet  Bryce  Armstrong  in  the  wood  ?" 

*'Xo." 

**  But  yon  met.  You  know  where  he  is  ?  Something 
lias  happene<l  between  you !  Tell  me.  Captain  Alwyn. 
Oh,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  !" 

Her  manner  was  so  imperious,  her  eyes  so  searching, 
her  voice  so  i>enetrating,  that  Captain  Tom  shrank  l>efore 
them  as  he  had  never  shrank  before  mortal,  and  his  face 
was  more  than  guilty,  his  manner  almost  cowardly,  as  he 
sought  to  evade  the  inquiring  eyes  so  resolutely  bent 
upon  him. 

"He  was  going  to  the  lighthouse,  your  brother  said," 
resumed  Leila,  watching  the  effect  of  every  word.  "And 
he  did  not  go  beyond,  or  we  must  have  seen  him.  You 
remained  at  the  lighthousA^  ^^cra.  ts£Q]^  \2A?;^  \ssAiw  >b^ 
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Half  way  liomo  Leila  Crandon,  for  tlie  first  time,  spoke 
to  Oaptain  Ahvyn,  who  sat  silently  beside  lier. 

"He  has  felt  your  hat€  and  my  pity.  I  wonder  which 
will  sting  the  deepest,  or  last  the  longest  ?"  said  she. 

"  God  protect  me  from  the  last,  now  and  ever,'*  replied 
Alwjn,  and  then  both  relapsed  into  that  silence  so  much 
ir.ore  oloqiicnt  than  words.  • 


THE  ADVENTURES   OF  BOLD 
'      ALONZO  DE   OJEDA. 

The  Treaty  of  Colnmbns  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
was^  in  a  sense,  signed  with  the  same  i)en  that  had  snb- 
B^^ribed  to  the  capitulation  of  Granada  ;  while  not  a  few 
of  the  cavaliers  who  had  fought  in  that  memorable  war 
crowded  the  ships  of  the  discoverers,  firmly  believing  that 
a  grand  new  field  of  arms  had  opened  to  them. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  native  of  New  Castile,  was  one  of 
tliifl  numerous  class.  He  had  fought  against  the  Moors 
when  a  youth,  and  hatl  accompanied  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  One 
of  his  relatives,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  one  of  the  first  in- 
quisitors of  Spain,  and  was  an  intimate  of  the  Bishop  of 
Fonseca,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Indies,  which  then  included  all  the  countries  as  yet 
known  in  the  New  World. 

Ojeda,  therefore,  was  naturally  and  easily  introduced  to 
the  bishop's  notice,  who  took  him  under  his  special  pro- 
tection. Wlien  he  had  accompanied  Columbus  he  had 
taken  with  him  a  small  Flemish  painting  of  t^©  Holy 
Virg-^n,  pi*esented  t»  him  by  Fonseca,  and  tliis  he  had 
always  carried  with  him  as  a  protecting  charm,  invoking 
her  at  all  times  of  peril  ;  while  to  its  possession  he  at- 
tributed his  hitherto  wonderful  immunity  from  harm. 
When  C'olumbus  returned  from  his  third  voyage,  with  the 
nows  of  rich  discoveries,  especially  of  tlie  pearl-fisheries 
rf  Paria,  Ojeda  had  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  from  the 
bishop  a  commission  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an  avnia- 
ni'^nfc  and  jirocced  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

It  doe«  not  appear  that  the  sanction  of  the  king  and 
qif^em  was  asked  on  this  occasion.  The  means  were 
roadily  supplied  by  merchants  of  SeviMe.  Among  his 
a^^ociates  were  several  men  wlio  had  just  returned  with 
Colmimbus,  principal  among  whom  was  a  bold  Biscayan, 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  by  name.  Amerigo  Vesi)ucci,  the  man 
from  whose  first  name  the  title  of  America  is  derived,  a 
broken-down  Florentine  merchant,  accomiJanied  the  ex- 
pedition. It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  interest  in 
tli^?  voyage,  or  even  position  on  board  the  sliii)3.  Ojeda 
s;ul»>d  from  Spain  on  the  20th  May,  1409. 

After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  made,  for  those  days, 
a  rapid  voyage  to  America.  In  twenty-four  days  from 
l'.*avin;<  the  islands  ho  reached  the  New  World,  at  a  part 
of  the  coast  considerably  south  of  that  discovered  by 
Columbus,  and  after  a  little  passed  the  mouths  of  several 
Lirge  rivei^s,  including  those  of  the  Orinoco  and  Esquivo, 
rivers  which  freshen  the  seawater  for  many  miles  outside. 
They  afterward  touched  at  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  Vespucci  gives  a  number  of  details. 
H-^^  tells  us  that  they  believed  in  no  religions  creed,  and 
th^^refore  neither  prayed  nor  offered  sacrifice.  Their 
Libitations  were  practically  cai*avansaries,  built  in  the 
Eh^pe  of  bells  ( meaning,  doubtless,  with  bell-shaped 
roofs^,  each  holding  from  600  to  over  1,000  inhabitants. 
H?  adds  that  every  seven  or  eight  yean  the  inhabitants 
We're  obliged  to  change  their  residenees,  from  the  mala- 
dies  engemlerod  hy  anch  oloBe  iyw:i)un%.  They  ornamented 
ibemBelres  with  heads  and  ornaments  mad^"  '        ^he 


bones  of  fishes,  with  white  and  g^een  stones  stmng  to- 
gether as  necklaces,  and  with  the  feathers  of  tropical 
birds.  They  buried  their  dead  in  caverns  or  sepnlchres, 
always  leaving  a  jar  of  water  and  something  to  eat  by  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  as  do  some  tribes  to-day. 

At  Maracapana,  on  the  mainland,  the  natives  were 
friendly,  and  brought  quantities  of  fish,  venison,  and  cas- 
sava bread.  They  anxiously  besought  the  Spania!)*ds  to 
aid  them  in  punishing  their  enemies,  the  cannibals  of  a 
distant  isle,  and  Ojeda  seems  to  have  rather  liked  the 
proposition. 

Taking  seven  of  the  natives  on  board  his  vessel  to  act 
as  guides,  he  set  sail  in  quest  of  these  cannibal  islands, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  Garibs.  After  seven 
days  he  ran  his  vessels  in  near  the  shore  of  one  which  the 
g^iides  indicated  to  be  the  habitation  of  their  cmel  foes, 
and  a  number  of  painted  and  befeathered  warriors  were 
seen  on  the  shore,  well-arme<l  with  bows  and  arrows, 
darts,  lances  and  buoklei-s. 

This  show  of  war  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  martial 
spirit  of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  anchor,  ordered 
out  his  boats,  and  provided  each  with  a  paterero  or  small 
cannon.  Besides  the  oarsmen,  each  boat  contained  a 
number  of  soldiers,  who  were  told  to  crouch  out  of  sight 
in  the  bottom. 

The  boats  then  pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As 
they  approached,  the  Indians  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
but  without  much  effect.  Seeing  the  boats  continne  to 
advance,  the  savages  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
brandished  their  lances  to  prevent  tlieir  landing.  Upon 
this  the  soldiers  sprang  up  in  the  boats  and  disoliarged 
the  patereros.  At  the  sound  and  smoke  of  these  un- 
known weapons  the  savages  abandoned  the  water  in 
affi-ight,  while  Ojeda  and  his  mmi  leaped  on  shore  and 
pursued  them.  The  C^arib  warriors  rallied  on  the  banks, 
and  fought  for  a  long  time  with  that  courage  peculiar  to 
their  race.  l>ut  were  at  length  driven  to  the  woods  at  the 
;  edge  of  the  sword,  leaving  many  kille<l  and  wounded  on 
'  the  field  of  battle. 

Next  day  a  larger  numlwr  of  the  savages  gathered  on 
the  beach,  but,  aftor  a  desperate  fight,  were  routed,  their 
houses  burned,  and  many  taken  prisoners,  which  was  pro- 
bably Ojeda*s  principal  object  in  attacking  them.  Many 
similar  experienoos  followed,  but  in  all  cases,  as  might  1)0 
expected,  the  Spaniards  came  out  conquerors,  scarcely 
any  of  their  men  being  even  seriously  wounded.  At  one 
place  over  1,000  Indians  came  off  in  canoes  or  swam 
from  shore,  so  that  in  a  little  while  the  vessel's  decks  wero 
crowded.  While  they  were  gazing  in  wonder  at  all  they 
saw  on  board,  Ojeda  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  discharged, 
at  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  which  they  **  plunged  into 
the  water  like  so  many  frogs  from  a  bank. " 
:  Ojeda  returned  to  Cadiz  in  June,  1500,  his  ships  packed 
;  with  slaves.  But  the  commercial  results  of  the  voyage, 
after  allowing  for  expenses,  were  so  small  tliat  only  about 
500  ducats  remained  to  be  divided  between  fifty-five  ad- 
'  venturers. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  had  gained  nothing  by  his  first  voyage, 
but  had  earned  an  honorable  reputation  as  an  explorer. 
His  patron,  the  bishoji,  recommended  him  in  1502  once 
more  to  the  royal  favor,  and  a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  a 
considerablo'tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  province  of  Coquebacao,  which  territory  he 
had  discovered. 

Four  vessels  were  fitted  out,  and,  to  pass  over  minor 
details,  reached  a  part  of  the  South  .\merican  coast  called 
by  the  natives  Cnmana,  where  the  idea  struck  Ojeda  that 
he  should  want  furniture  and  utensils  for  his  new  colony. 
''axi(\.  Wnsul  \\.  ^ould  be  better  to  pillage  them  from  ft 
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ootintry  where  he  was  a  mere  transient  visitor,  than  to 
wrest  them  from  his  neighbors  in  the  territory  where  he 
was  to  set  np  his  government." 

This  scheme  was  carried  into  immediate  execution, 
Ojeda  ordering  his  men  not  to  destroy  the  habitations  of 
the  Indians,  nor  to  commit  bloodshed.  His  followers, 
however,  did  not  implicitly  obey  his  in.stmctionR,  and 
seven  or  eight  natives  were  Idlleil  and  many  more  wounded 
in  the  skirmish  which  took  place.  Many  of  their  dwell- 
ings were  fired.  A  large  number  of  hammocks,  quanti- 
ties of  cotton^  ftnd  utensils  of  various  kinds,  foil  into  the 
victors'  hands,  and  they  captured  several  females,  some 
of  wtiom  were  afterward  ransomed  for  gold,  and  others 
carried  ofL  The  place  was  found  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  Ojeda  was  forced  to  send  one  of  his  vessels  to  Jamaica 
for  smpplies.  « 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquebacao,  landing  at  a  bay 
supposed  to  be  that  now  known  as  Bahia  Honda,  where 
he  found  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  li\*ing  among  the 
natives  some  thirteen  months,  and  had  acquired  their 
language.  Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement 
there,  but  the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend  their 
country,  for  **  the  moment  a  party  landed  to  procure 
water  they  wore  assailed  by  a  galling  shower  of  arrows, 
and  driven  back  to  the  ships.  Upon  tliis  Ojeda  landed 
with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Indians 
thai  they  came  forward  with  signs  of  amity,  and  brought 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  as  a  jpeace-offoring,  which 
was  'graciously  accepted. " 

Tha  construction  of  the  fortress  was  at  once  com- 
menced, and  although  interrupted  by  the  attack  of  a 
neighboring  cacique,  who  was,  however,  easily  defeated, 
Ojeda's  men  completed  it  speedily.   It  contained  a  maga- 
zine of  provisions,  dealt  out  twice  a  day,  and  was  de- 
fended by  cannon.     The  treasure  gained  in  trade,  or  by 
reblierj,  was  deposited  in  a  strong-box  with  double  looks. 
MJeMOitime  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  while  the 
vefwel  which  had  been  dispatched  to  Jamaica  for  supplies 
did  not  appear.    **  The  peoj^le,  worn  out  with  labors  and 
privations  of  various  kinds,  and  disgusted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  settlement,  which  was  in  a  poor  and  unhealthy 
country,  grevr  discontented  and  factious.    They  l>egan  to 
fear  that  they  should  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as  their 
vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  tlie  marine 
worma     Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging 
parties  about  the  adjacent  country,  and  collected  some 
provisions  and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages.     The  pro- 
visions he  deposited  in  tlie  magazine,  part  of  the  spoil  he 
divided  among  hLs  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked  up 
in  the  strong-box,  the  keys  of  which  he  took  i^ossession 
of,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  supervisor  and  his  as- 
sociate Ocampo.     The  murmurs  of  the  people  grew  loud 
as  their  sufferings  increased.    They  insinuated  that  Oje^ia 
had  no  authority  over  this  part  of  the   coast,  liaving 
passed  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  formed  his 
settlement  in  the  countiy  discovered   by  Bastides.     By 
the  time  Vergara  arrived  from  Jamaica  the  factions  of  this 
petty  colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.     Ocampo 
had  a  personsd  enmity  to  the  governor,  arising  probably 
from  some  feud  about  the  strong-box ;  and  being  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Vergara,  he  held  a  private  conference 
with  him,  and  laid  a  plan  to  entmp  the  doughty  Ojeda. 
In  pursuance  of  this  the  latter  was  invited  on  board  the 
caravel  of  Vergara,  to  see  the  i>rovisions  he  had  brought 
from  Jamaica  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  they 
charged  him  with  having  transgressed  the  limits  of  his 
government,  with  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
IndiaDS,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  above  all,  with  having  taken  possession  of 


the  strong-box,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  royal 
supervisor,  and  with  the  intention  of  appropriating  to 
himself  all  the  gains  of  the  enterprise.  They  informed 
him,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  convey  him  a  prisoner 
to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  the  governor  for  his  of- 
fenses." 

Ojeda  was  entrapped,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 
He  proposed  to  Vergara  and  Ocampo  that  they  should 
return  to  Spain  with  such  of  the  men  as  were  tired  of  the 
enterprise ;  and  they  at  first  agreed  with  this,  and  pro- 
mised to  leave  him  the  smallest  of  the  vessels,  and  a 
third  of  the  provisions  and  spoils.  They  even  engaged  to 
build  him  a  rowboat  before  leaving,  and  commenced  the 
work  ;  but  the  ship-carpenters  were  invalids,  and  there 
were  no  calkers,  and  the  two  conspirators  soon  changed 
their  minds,  and  resolved  to  take  him  x)risoner  to  His- 
paniola. He  was  put  in  irons,  and  the  vessel  set  sail, 
having  on  board  the  whole  of  the  little  community,  as 
well  as  that  strong-box  of  gold  and  treasure,  the  disputed 
possession  of  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  this 
trouble. 

Arrived  off  the  desired  coast,  Ojeda  made  a  bold  stnig- 
gle  for  lil>erty.  He  was  a  strong  man  and  a  good  swim- 
mer, so  one  night  he  let  himself  down  quietly  into  the 
sea,  and  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the.  land.  But  while 
his  arms  were  free,  his  feet  were  shackled  with  heavy  iron, 
sufficient  in  itself  almost  to  sink  him.  He  had  not  got  far 
when  he  was  obliged  to  shout  for  help,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate governor  was  brought  back  half  drowned  to  his  un- 
relenting partners. 

They  delivered  him  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  but  held  fast  to  the  strong-box,  taking  from 
it,  Ojeda  afterward  stated,  whatever  they  thought  proper, 
without  regard  to  the  royal  supervisor  or  the  royal  rights. 
Ojeda  was  tried  in  the  City  of  San  Domingo,  where  the 
chief-judge  gave  a  verdict  against  him,  depriving  him  of 
all  his  ^effects,  and  brought  him  in  debt  to  the  crown. 
He  afterward  appealed  to  the  crown,  and  after  some  time 
was  honorably  acquitted  by  the  royal  council,  and  his 
property  ordered  to  be  restored. 

Like  too  many  other  litigants,  he  finally  emerged  from 
the  labyrinths  of  the  law  a  triumphant  client,  but  a 
mined  man.  Costs  htul  swallowed  his  all,  and  for  vears 
we  know  little  of  his  life. 

In  1508  he  was  in  Hispaniola,  "as  poor  in  purse, 
though  as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever."  AI)out  this  period 
there  was  a  great  excitement  in  Spain  concerning  the  gold 
mines  of  Veragua,  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  by  subsequent  voyagers.  King 
Ferdinand  should  in  honor  have  given  Bartholomew,  the 
brother  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  command  of  any 
expedition  sent  out  to  that  country,  but  he  appears  to 
have  thought  that  the  family  had  received  reward  enough, 
and  more  than  enough  ali-eady,  so  the  claims  of  Ojeda 
were  advanced  by  his  friend,  the  Bisliop  Fonseca,  and 
the  king  lent  a  favoring  ear. 

There  was,  however,  a  rival  candidate  in  the  field,  one 
Diego  de  Nicuesa,  an  accomplished  courtier  of  noble 
birth  and  considerable  means,  and  the  king  compromised 
matters  by  granting  both  equal  "  patents  and  dignities 
which  cost  nothing,  and  might  bring  rich  returns."  He 
divided  the  territory  they  were  to  explore  equally ;  and 
this  is  all,  for  they  were  to  furnish  their  own  ships  and 
supplies. 

Poor  Ojeda  had  no  means  whatever,  but  at  this  junc- 
ture he  fortunately  met  the  veteran  Juan  de  la  C^osa  in 
Hispaniola,  and  that  hardy  old  navigator  had  managed  to 
fill  his  purse  in  the  coutsa  ol  bas^  cn»K«\%«   ^Va»  ^w».>a»^x 
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Hia  forces,  which  now  numbered  700  men,  were  safely 
embarked,  bnt  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  boat  he 
was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  500  ducats,  and  carried  before 
the  Alcalde  Major.  This  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  un- 
fortunate cavalier.  In  Tain  ho  represented  his  utter  in- 
capacity to  furnish  such  a  sum  at  the  moment ;  in  yain  he 
represented  the  ruin  that  would  accrue  to  himself  and  the 
vast  injury  to  the  i^ublio  service,  should  he  be  prevented 
from  joining  his  exx)edition. 

The  Alcalde  Mavor  was  inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  re- 
duced  to  desj^air.  At  this  critical  moment  relief  came 
from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  The  heart  of  a  public 
notary  was  melted  by  his  distress  !  He  stepped  forward 
in  court,  and  declared  that  rather  than  see  so  gallant  a 
gentleman  reduced  to  extremity,  he- himself  would  pay 
down  the  money. 

Nicuesa  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  could 
scarce  believe  his  senses  ;  but  when  he  saw  him  actually 
pay  off  the  debt,  and  found  himself  suddenly  released 
from  this  dreadful  embarrassment,  he  embraced  his  de- 
liverer with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  hastened  with  all 
speed  to  embark,  lest  some  other  legal  spell  should  be 
Ixdd  upon  his  person. 

Ojeda  set  sail  from  San  Domingo  on  the  lOtli  of  No- 
vember, 1509,  with  300  men,  among  the  adventurers  being 
Francisco  Pizarro,  afterward  the  renowned  conqueror 
of  Peru.  They  arrived  speedily  at  Carthagena,  which 
harbor  Cosa  advised  Ojeda  to  abandon,  and  commence  a 
settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  where  the  natives  were 
much  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poisoned  wea2)ons, 
as  did  those  of  the  former  place.  Ojeda,  however,  was 
too  high-spirited  to  alter  his  plans  on  account  of  any 
number  of  naked  savages,  and  he  landed  with  a  consider- 
able force,  and  several  friars,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
convert  the  natives,  were  ordered  to  read  aloud  a  mani- 
festo, which  had  been  specially  written  by  eminent  divines 
and  jurists  in  Spain.  It  was  utterly  thrown  away  on  the 
savages,  who  immediately  made  demonstrations  of  a  war- 
like kind. 

Cosa  once  more  begged  Ojeda  to  leave  these  unfriendly 
shores,  but  in  vain,  and  the  latter,  offering  up  a  short 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  led  on  a  furious  charge.  Juan  de 
Cosa  followed  in  the  bravest  manner,  although  the  assault 
was  contrary  to  his  advice.  The  Indians  were  soon  driven 
off,  and  a  number  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  on  whose 
persons  plates  of  gold  were  found. 

riushed  by  this  easy  victoiy,  ho  pursued  them  into  the 
interior,  followed  as  usual  by  his  faithful  though  unwill- 
ing lieutenant.  Having  penoti-uted  deep  into  tho  forest, 
they  came  to  a  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  where  they  wore 
warmly  r(^ceivcd.  Ojeda  led  his  men  on  with  tho  old 
Castilian  warcry,  **  SuntiiiKO  I"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Indians  took  to  flight.  Kight  of  their  bravest  warriors 
throw  themselves  into  a  cabin,  and  plied  their  bows  and 
arrows  so  vigorously  that  the  Spaniards  wore  kept  at  bay. 
Ojeda  cried  shame  upon  his  followoi-s  to  Ih)  daunted  by 
eight  naked  men.  Stung  by  this  n-proach,  an  old  Castil- 
ian soldier  rushed  through  a  shower  of  arrows  and  forced 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  but  received  a  shaft  through  the 
heart  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold.  Ojeda,  furious  at 
the  sight,  ordered  iire  to  be  set  to  the  combustible  edifice  ; 
in  a  moment  it  was  in  a  blaz<%  and  the  eight  warriors 
lierished  in  the  flames.  Seventy  i)risoncrs  were  sent  on 
board  the  ships. 

Ojeda,  still  against  the  strongly  expressed  advice  of 

Cosa,  continued  his  pursuit,  and  he  and  his  followers 

Arrived  at  what  ai^peared  to  be  a  deserted  village.    They 

.':/kf  aoattered  in  search  of  booty,  when  troops  of  savages, 

wJto  Lad  been  concealed  in  tho  "  ^^UTOundod  tbem. 


The  desperate  valor  and  iron  armor  of  the 
availed  little,  for  they  were  overwhelmed  by  nnxnbezB, 
and  scattered  into  detached  parties.  Ojed*  oolleoted  a 
few  of  his  followers,  and  made  a  deeperate  resistanoe 
from  the  interior  of  a  palisaded  indoeore.  Hete  he  was 
closely  besieged  and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with  his 
buckler,  and  being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect 
himself  from  the  deadly  shower,  bnt  all  his  compenions 
were  slain  by  his  side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  frightful 
agonies. 

At  this  fearful  moment  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  having 
heard  of  the  peril  of  his  commander,  arrived  with  a  few 
foUo Wei's  to  his  assistance.  Stationing  himself  at  the  gate 
of  the  palisades,  the  brave  Biscayan  kept  the  savages  at 
bay  until  most  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  Just  then  Ojeda  sprang  forth  like  ^ 
tiger  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows  on 
every  side.  ■  La  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  bnt  was 
crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refuge  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin,  the  straw  roof  of 
which  he  aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest  the  enemy  should 
set  it  on  Are.  Here  he  defended  liim^Alf  ontil  all  his 
comrades  but  one  were  deistroyed.  The  snbtle  poison  of 
his  wounds  at  length  overpowered  him,  and  he  sank  to 
the  ground.  Feeling  death  at  hand,  he  called  to  his  only 
sur\*iving  companion.  , 

''brother," said  he,  ** since  God  hath  protected  thee 
from  harm,  sally  forth  and  fly,  and  if  thoa  shooldst  see 
Alonzo  do  Ojeila,  tell  him  of  my  fate  I" 

Thus  x>erished  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, and  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  friends,  a  true 
counselor,  and  a  warm-hearted  partisan. 

Meanwhile  there  was  great  alarm  on  the  ships  at  the 
non-anival  of  the  seventy  men  who  had  ventured  into  the 
forests  on  this  mad  expedition.  Parties  were  sent  ashore 
and  round  the  coasts,  where  they  fired  signal-gons  and 
sounded  trumpets,  but  in  vain.  At  length  some  of  them 
arrived  at  a  great  thicket  of  mangrove  trees,  amid  the 
entanglements  of  which  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
in  Spanish  attire.  Ai)proaching,  they  found  it  was  their 
commander,  buckler  on  shoulder  and  sword  in  hand,  but 
so  weak  with  hunger  and  fatigue  that  he  could  not  utt<r 
a  word. 

When  he  was  a  little  revived  by  the  fire  they  made 
on  the  shore,  and  the  food  and  wine  they  gave  him,  he 
told  tho  story  of  how  ho  hod  escaped  from  the  savage 
bands,  how  he  had  hidden  every  day,  and  struggled  for- 
ward at  night  among  rocks  and  thickets  and  matted 
forests  till  he  reached  the  ooast.  As  another  proof  of  the 
spt'oiid  protection  of  the  Virgin  he  showed  them  his 
buelder  bearing  tho  marks  of  three  hundred  arrows,  while 
he  recreived  no  wound  whatever. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  fleet  of  Nicuesa  an*ive<l,  and 
Ojeda  was  much  troubled  in  mind,  romembciing  his  late 
rash  cliallenge.  He  ordered  his  men  to  return  to  the 
ships,  and  leave  him  on  the  shoi*e  till  his  rival  shonld 
de])art.  Some  of  the  men  wont  to  Nicuesa  and  entreated 
him  not  to  take  advantage  of  Ojoda's  misfortunes.  Bnt 
there  was  no  need  for  tliis,  and  Nicuesa  blushed  with 
indignation  that  they  should  think  him  a  gentleman  so 
unworthy  the  name. 

He  told  them  to  bring  their  commander  to  him,  and 
when  they  met  he  received  his  late  foe  with  every  show  of 
friendsliip.  **It  is  not,"  said  he,  "for  hidalgoes,  like 
men  of  vulgai'  souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when 
they  behold  one  another  in  distress.  Henceforth,  let  all 
that  has  occurred  between  us  be  forgotten.  Command 
mc  a:a  a  Y^ioWies.    My«ielf  and  my  men  are  at  your  oideni 
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to  follow  you  wherever  yoa  please,  until  the  deaths  of 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades  are  revenged.  *' 

This  noble  offer  was  not  one  of  words  only,  and  the  two 
commanders  became  fast  friends.  Four  hundred  men, 
with  several  horses,  were  landed,  and  they  approached 
the  village,  which  had  cost  them  seventy  lives,  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  their  near  approach  being  heralded  by  the 
numerous  parrots  making  a  great  outcry  in  the  woods. 

The  Indians  paid  no  attention,  however,  believing  that 
the  Spaniards  had  been  exterminated,  and  they  found  their 
village  in  flames  before  they  took  the  alarm.  The  Span- 
iards either  killed  them  at  their  doors  or  drove  them  back 
into  the  flames.  The  horses,  which  they  su]>x)osed  to  be 
savage  monstera,  caused  great  alarm.  The  carnage  was 
something  fearful,  for  no  quarter  was  given. 

While  ranging  about  in  search  of  booty  they  found  the 
body  of  La  Cosa  tied  to  a  tree,  swollen  and  discolored  in 
a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison  of  the  Indian  arrows. 

''This  dismal  spectacle  had  such  an  elfect  VLfyon  the 
common  men  that  not  one  would  remain  in  that  place 
during  the  night. "  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other  valuables 
was  so  great  that  the  share  of  Nicucsa  and  his  men 
amounted  to  ^7,281. 

Ojeda  now,  somowliat  late  in  the  day,  took  the  advice 
of  his  late  faithful  lieutenant,  and  steered  for  the  Gulf  of 
Urba,  where  he  formed  a  settlement  which  he  named 
St.  Sebastian.  The  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country 
proved  unfriendly  and  hostile,  and  at  length  the  in- 
vaders* provisions  begim  to  faiL  **  In  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions they  were  surx)rised  by  an  ambuscade  of  savages  in 
a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  attacked  with  such  fury 
that  they  were  comjDletely  routed,  aud  pursued  » ith  yells 
and  howling  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Sebastian.  Many 
died  in  excruciating  agony  of  their  wounds,  and  others 
recovered  with  cxti*eme  difficulty.  Those  who  were  well 
no  longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in  search  of  food,  for 
the  whole  forest  teemed  with  lurking  foes.  They  devoured 
such  herbs  and  roots  as  they  could  tind  without  regard  to 
their  quality.  Their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and  various 
diseases,  combined  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  daily 
thinned  their  numbers.  The  sentinel  who  fet^bly  mounted 
guard  at  night  was  often  found  dead  at  his  post  in  the 
morning.  Some  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
expired  of  mere  famine  and  debility  ;  nor  was  death  any 
longer  regarded  as  an  evil,  but  as  a  welcome  relief  from  a 
life  of  horror  and  desjiair."  Such  is  the  chronicler's 
mournful  account. 

We  have  seen  that  Ojeda  felt  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  chai'm — the  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin — and  he  had  so 
long  escaped  unscathed  that  the  Indians  also  believed 
liim  to  l»ear  a  charmed  life.  They  deterniiued  one  day  to 
test  the  iiucstion,  and  pLu*ed  four  of  their  most  expert 
archers  in  aml>ush,  with  directions  to  single  him  out, 
while  a  numbt»r  more  advanced  to  the  fort  sounding  their 
conches  and  drums,  and  yelling  with  hideous  noises, 
Ojeda  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  and  the  Indians  lied 
to  the  ambuscade. 

The  archers  waited  till  he  was  full  in  front,  aud  then 
discharged  their  poisoned  arrows.  Three  he  warded  off 
by  his  buckler,  but  the  fourth  pierced  hLs  thigh.  Ojeda 
was  carried  back  to  the  fort,  more  despondent  than  he  had 
ever  yet  been,  for  liis  talisman  seemed  to  have  failed  him, 
and  thrilling  x>ains  shot  through  his  body. 

Bat  he  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated.  He  caused  two 
plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red-hot,  and  ordered  a  surgeon 
to  apply  them  to  each  oriflce  of  his  wound.  The  surgeon, 
fearful  that  shotdd  ho  die  the  death  would  be  laid  at  his 
door,  shudderiogly  refnsod,  whereupon  Ojeda  threatened 
to  hang  Uiiu  if  he  did  not  obey,  and  he  was  oblixrcd  to  cx)m- 


ply.  Ojeda  refused  to  be  held  or  tied  down,  and  endured 
the  agony  without  moving  a  muscle.  The  violent  remedy 
so  inflamed  his  system  that  he  had  to  be  wrapped  in 
sheets  steei)ed  in  vinegar  to  allay  the  fever,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  consumed  in  this  way.  But 
he  lived,  and  his  wounds  healed  ;  *'the  cold  Xioison,'*8ays 
Las  Casas,  *'was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire." 

At  this  time  their  provisions  were  again  becomiog 
scarce,  and  the  arrival  of  a  strange  ship,  commanded  liy 
one  Bernardino  de  Talavera,  a  desperate  x>ii*ate,  was  wel- 
comed, as  it  brought  some  relief,  although  supplies  were 
only  funiished  for  large  prices  in  gold.  Some  dissati-s- 
faction  was  expressed  at  the  division  of  the  food,  and 
shortly  afterward  seiious  factions  arose. 

At  last  Ojeda  volunteered  to  go  himself  to  San  Domingo 
in  quest  of  necessary  supplies,  to  which  his  followers 
j  agreed,  and  he  embarked  on  board  Talavera's  ship.  They 
had  scarcely  put  to  sea  when  a  serious  quarrel  arose  be 
tweeu  the  freebooter  and  Ojeda ;  the  latter,  apparently, 
I  having  acted  on  board  as  though  he  were  commander 
instead  of  ])assenger.  He  was  actually  put  in  irons,  where 
*'  he  reviled  Talavera  and  his  gang  as  recreants,  traitor^', 
pirates,  and  offered  to  fight  the  whole  of  them  8ucceb>- 
ively,  provided  they  would  give  a  clear  deck  and  oome  ^ni 
two  at  a  time,'* 

They  left  him  fuming  and  raging  in  his  ohains  until  a 
violent  gale  arose,  and  they  bethought  themselves  that 
Ojeda  was  a  skillful  navigator.  They  then  parleyod,.offer- 
ing  him  his  liberty  if  he  would  pilot  the  ship,  aiid  he 
consented,  })ut  all  his  skill  was  unavailing,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  run  her  on  the  southern  coast  of  Gqba — then 
as  yet  uncolonized,  except  by  runaway  slaves  from  Hayti. 
Here  they  made  a  toilsome  march  through  forests  an>l 
morasses,  crossing  mountains  and  rivers,  in  a  nearly 
starved  condition.  One  morass,  entangled  by  roots  and 
creeping  vines,  and  cut  up  by  sloughs  and  creeks,  occu- 
l)ied  them  thirty  days  to  cross,  at  the  end  of  which  timo 
only  thirty-five  men  survived  out  of  seventy  that  had  left 
the  shiji. 

At  last  they  reached  an  Indian  village.  *'The  India:is 
gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them  with  wonder,  but  when 
they  learnt  their  story,  they  exhibited  a  humanity  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  in'ofessing  Christians. 
They  bore  them  to  their  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  discharging  tba 
offices  of  the  kindest  humanity.  Finding  that  a  numbi  r 
of  their  companions  Avere  still  in  the  mortiss,  the  caciq\io 
sent  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  i)rovisions  for  their 
relief,  with  orders  to  bring  on  their  shoulders  -such  as 
were  too  f«.»cble  to  walk.  .  .  ,  The  Spaniards  were  brought 
to  the  village,  succored,  cherished,  consoled,  and  almo>t 
worshiped  as  if  they  had  been  angels." 

And  now  Ojeda  i)rei>arcd  to  carry  out  a  vow  he  had 
made  on  his  journey,  that  if  saved,  he  would  erect  a  little 
hermitage  or  oratory,  Avitli  an  altar,  above  which  ho  would 
place  the  picture  to  which  ho  attributed  his  wonderful 
escape. 

The  cacique  listene*!  -with  attention  to  his  explanations 
regarding  the  beueficonce  of  the  Virgin,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  the  mother  of  the  Deity  who  reigned  above, 
and  acquired  a  profound  veneration  for  the  picture. 

Long  after,  when  Bishop  Las  Casas,  who  has  recorded 
these  facts,  arrived  at  the  same  village,  he  found  the 
chapel  preserved  with  religious  care.  But  when  he 
offered — wishing  to  obtain  possession  of  the  relic — to  ex- 
change it  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  chief  made  an 
evasive  reply,  and  next  morning  was  missing,  having  ^.e<\ 
with  the  picture  in  his  pofw«»eiQi^.<^  ■^'<«^s6»^kJ^\Bi.^vacs>.'^'»- 
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sjmewhere — a  womaa  with  great  dusky  eyes  and  golden 
hair Md »  briDkiit  Mtdsl  on  \m  Upland  a  fitful  flnah 
onlMroliaalDK-awQanB  In  gold  satin  tliai  ftU  away  from 
snowy  nook  and  ann  on  wliioh  opals  i^bamed  ominonBly» 
Willi  a  knot  of  orimson  roses  in  her  hand. 

"Don,**  she  said,  tremnloasly,  *'i8  not  tiMi  an  old 
Mond  of  yours  in  tha  box  opposite  ?" 

HaHfted  his  ^av. 

**  Ton  rsoogniie  her  from  her  piotura,  I  sea.  She  is 
lanMng  remarkably  w^  is  she  not  T*  nonehalantly. 

^  She  is  glorious  !**  but  tha  tender  heart  oontractad. 

The  dusk  ^yss  aoross  were  looking  in  her  direotion  with 
a  TCstleoB,  smoldering  Are  in  their  depths  that  pained  her 
toase. 

June  Langdon  had  glanoed  over  her  with  a  hungry  in- 
tsnsity  that  seemed  to  searoh  her.  She  passed  over  Mra. 
Barry  more's  bright,  dark  beauty,  and  settled  directly  on 
Mignon*s  &oe,  studying  it  intently.  Tlio  dark  eyes,  the 
wistftil  mouth,  the  dreaming,  oalm  sweet  fsoo. 

**  Not  beantifnl  ?  No  ;  but  a  fsoo  that  any  man  would 
shrine  in  hits  heart  and  love  more  reoklcssly  tban  any 
mere  beaufy  of  form  and  ooloiing,"  she  murmured. 
"Tot  she*  dresses  like  an  sotress.  There  is  not  another 
woman  in  the  home  like  her.  She  is  odd  and  pictur- 
esque. She  is  like  a  atrsin  of  Monrt.  a  spray  of  lilies,  a 
eo6L  pool  in  the  heaxi  of  a  deoert.  My  Qod  I  how  he 
looks  at  her—iie  never  looked  at  me  like  that  I  He  ra- 
speets  her,  he  wotehipa  her ^" 

She  sank  babk*  biesthlsai  with  missry,  and  yet^  again 
and  again  she  foiud  hsndf  gasing  intently  at  Mignon. 

In  a  long,  Uaok  velvet  gown,  out  after  the  ftMhion  of  an 
old  pioture,  with  noe  laoe  at  throat  and  elbow,  with  long 
blaok  gloves  aad  a  Uaok  fhn,  and  a  large  bouquet  of 
creamy,  odanraa  jasmine  in  her  hand,  ahe  was  a  oon- 
tiast,  mdeed,  to  most  women  there. 

Mrs.  Banymors  was  more  of  a  gypsy  than  ever  in  pale 
amber  and  dariL  ruby ;  all  about  her  were  color  and  glow 
and  shimmer,  but  from  the  rich  darkness  her  clear  pallor, 
like  the  leaf  of  one  of  her  jasmine-buds,  the  sweet  red 
lips,  the  drsaming  eyes,  shone  out,  and  attracted  a  thou- 
sand eyt^  fflie  was  like  a  pioture  of  repose.  She  was 
the  twilight,  tender  and  pensive,  after  the  hot,  tumultu- 
ous day. 

And  Don  Eastern,  looking  aoross  at  the  beautiful  en- 
chantrras,  in  her  gold-satin  draperies,  without  a  thrill, 
knew  that  for  one  touch  of  the  small  gloved  hand  at  his 
side  he  would  brave  death. 

As  CamWt*  was  parting  with  Arimind  after  her  interview 
with  his  father,  looking  no  sadly  changeil  from  the  light- 
heartoil,  jovitns  girl,  in  hor  pretty  pink  dress  and  garden 
hat^  of  an  hour  Wforo,  laughing?  and  sobbing  in  a 
breath,  kissing  him  in  dospairinp,  parting  love,  smiling  in 
a  grand  self-reuunoiAtion.  wooping  over  her  dead  and 
broken  hopes  all  together,  June  Langdon,  glancing  over, 
saw  that  the  8orn>wful  blos8om>^*e  liSil  g^wn  strangely 
white,  and  that  l>on  Eastern  was  fanning  her  anxiously, 
atid  that  ho  had  drawn  a  mass  of  black,  Spanish  drapery 
alH)nt  the  8lim  form. 

She  saw  ^fignon  look  up  with  unspoken  thanks,  lifting 
hor  eyes  with  such  devotion  and  love  and  faith  in  them  ; 
she  saw  him  look  down  eagerly,  with  truest*  tendereet 
love  and  anxiety  ;  and  then  she  waited  no  longer,  but 
rose  impatiently,  witlMrsge  and  hatred  in  her  heart 

She  paused  for  one  last  loi>k. 

Mia.  Barrvmore  had  leaned  forwaiu  to  speak  to  Mignon, 
wmd  aa  June's  eyes  fell  on  her  face  she  started. 

-  WV*  it  is  Blythe  Hart !    I  knew  she  had  mairied, 
bQi  did  ooi  know  what  had  become    '  ^  eiwj- 

ttiag  M9  et^r  now,  " 


The  next  day  MxaLangdon's  carriage  dashed  up  to  the 
Banyaoie  smmIob,  and  e  menent  efteiwewl  MhaLang- 
don  was  auMndMnd* 

Mm.  BanTmme  and  Vgnon  wwa  aaatad  tcipitiier  in 
the  drawing-room,  Mignon  aasfled  in  a  gieai  ohair  before 
the  grata,  Mrs.  Baixymoie  lying  Inznnnialj  on  a  low 
Tnridsh  divan. 

Mm.  Banymore  stood  up,  with  a  veiy  ftont  eorpriae  in 
her  fooa,  tiiat  nhangnd  to  delight  aa  she  raoognised  au 
almoat  fovgotban  flaand. 

"  Why,  JuBOk  are  you  Mn.  T.<Migdnn  f  Three  yean  in 
Europe  have  aet  me  quite  outside  the  pale  of  all  my  old 
friends.  This  is  my  dear  flcMttd,  Mignon  Trevor.  Little 
Mignon,  you  ha^a  often  heard  me  spsak  of  June  Heather- 
ton  r 

And  Mignon,  with  a  fiant  eoior  in  her  cheeks,  bowod 
quietly,  but  did  not  mprnk,  and  relapaed  into  her  reverie, 
gaaing  with  daric,  dreaming  eyea  into  the  flames. 

How  did  it  happen  f  CSiroe  ahme  knew.  But  after  that 
theae  two  were  often  together. 

**  Such  a  lovely  morning,  little  Mignon  !  You  must 
come  lor  a  drive  with  me. "  Or,  **  I  ahall  be  alone  to-day  ; 
you  must  come  and  make  the  hours  bright  for  me.  *' 

And,  although  Mignon  felt  a  vague  diead  and  dislike, 
it  waa  so  intangible,  and  the  beantifnl  veaoe  and  face  and 
manner  so  enchanting,  that  she  could  not  resist,  and  felt 
aahamed  of  her  distmat  and  foacs. 

The  daya  had  flown  awifllj,  and  they  had  been  days  of 
rsptnra  for  M%non  ;  the  gi^fy  and  lifo  and  bustle  were 
quila  new  to  her.  Bvasy  day  Don  was  with  her,  morning 
and  evening;  he  watched  over  her  with  a  jaaloua  oars  and 
loving  devotion  that  were  a  marvel  to  himaalL  He  took 
her  fog  drivya,  and  aoonnipanied  her  to  the  opera ;  he  sent 
her  rare  flowers  from  hia  own  graenlnnaea  i  he  hronght 
her  hia  fovorita  hooka  and  mnaio^  and  lata  in  the  evenings 
he  lingered  beside  her,  porting  fkom  her  ralnetan^j,  and 
thinking  of  her  every  moment  he  was  away  fkom  her. 
He  realised  that  thia  purs,  gentle,  loving  girl  waa  the  one 
supreme  love  of  his  life— her  white  hand  ounld  lead  him 
unscathed  over  every  sin  snd  temptation ;  her  sweet,  dark 
eyes  draw  him  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  Ho 
was  proud  of  her  intellect  and  culture,  he  worshiped  her 
for  her  innocence  and  trust,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  the  restless  cynical  man  of  the  world  was  happy. 

June  Langdon  waa  less  than  nothing  to  him.  He  hail 
never  been  near  her  since  that  day.  He  never  even 
thought  of  her. 

But  to-day  he  held  an  ivory  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
with  a  monogram  emblazoned  in  violet  and  gold  upon  it. 
And  a  line  in  the  elegant  running  hand  he  knew  so  well : 

**  I  am  ffoinx  away.  Como  just  onoe  more,  for  the  sake  of  th-^ 
old  days,  when  no  other  woman  wxm  dearer  than  I.  I  am  going  t>> 
Paris  to  live,  and  may  never  see  you  again.  June.** 

And  he  went  Reluctantly  and  distastefully — but  he 
went 

He  was  ushered  into  a  dainty  little  boudoir.  soent(><l 
and  flower-filled. 

^'  Mrs.  Langdon  came  forward  from  the  library  to  meet 
him,  in  a  creamy,  clinging  robe,  with  a  soarlet  poppy  on 
her  boBom,  that|gleamed  out  white  and  satiny  from  the 
yellow, -enshrouding  laoea. 

She  did  not  give  him  unasked  kisses  this  time  ;  she  did 
not  offar  him  even  her  hand,  but  threw  herself  down  in 
a  groat  ohair,  with  a  and  languor  that  would  have  touched 
any  heart  but  hia.  They  talked  a  little  while,  indiflor- 
ently,  of  a  thommad  thhi^i.  and  then  he  arose  to  go. 

"Oood-lg^lfrB.LBSgdon.  I  hope  yon  will  en  joy 
\  and  not  cnK  fot^  all  ymir  old  friends.** 
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Hflr  Hdn  lMe»  irhioh  might  hAme  bean  h«iilinimi,«had 
tt  pninnMnil  flesh  cnr  color,  kindled  with  tefidJi^t 

^^Fotgottenl  No,  oh,  no  t— that  ten  nerer  be.  While 
I  lifOb  i&  70uth  or  in  old  age,  I  shall  xemember  Nan— I 
flhall  lore  her  tm  the  last  day  of  mj  life." 

«Yon  fidthfnl  Pdlj  1"  oried  Yandine.  **Bj  Joyel 
I  wonder  if  Nan  remembers  yon,  and  if  she  has  grown  np 
luif  worthy  of  yonr  devotion.    Probably  not" 

It  was  a  dismal,  rainy  day.  Bmoke  a^  fog  enveloped 
the  oiij,  and  filled  the  shabby,  narrow  street  where  the 
Sfeeeles  liTed.  The  afternoon  was  waning,  and  Polly, 
wifchihe  yonnp^er  children,  sat  in  the  nnrsery,  mending  a 
groat  pile  of  frayed  and  torn  honsehold  linen.  Bob  and 
Joe,  the  terrors  of  the  honse,  lay  on  the  floor  at  her  feet, 
Idoldng  holes  in  the  already  dilapidated  oarpet 

Two  or  three  little  girls  hnng  over  the  baok  of  her 
rooking-bhair,  stealthily  sticking  pins  in  Polly's'  elbows, 
while  "ihey  pretended  io  listen  to  little  May  Steele,  the 
onHyipBatle  one  of  the  gang,  as  the  child,  perched  on  a 
■todl  Inside  Polly,  strore  to  read  alond  the  Biblical  story 
«f  Sbaman  the  Syrian. 

^'■Oh,  Polly,  what  do  yon  suppose  Naaman  did  for  the 

Hllla  Hebrew  maid,  when  he  went  back  from  Elisha's 

Sunns  to  €lyxia  ?"  riiontod  May,  ovar  fte  damor  of  the 

She  was  of  a  thonc^tfol  imin  cff  anind,  and  was 

isTorite. 

lur  ivee,  of  conrse,"  anvwered  Jo%  from  the 
'floia;  '*^anA  gave  iur  money  and  4iingB,  ad  ssnikefl  lier 
•iff  te!her  ownflomifciyby-eKpiBss— if  he  cBflnlt  he  wasa 
«U[  oad." 

'"Xlmflnrallus  wife  cooldn't  Iwve  known  him  when  he 

Folly,  mairing  her  needle  fly  like  anaA 
SiBBn;  "ihe  haord,  dark,  battle-wazn 
captain,  with  Vis  leproi^  all  waidied  away  in  Jordan,  and 
his  flesh  like  a  little  child's — that  is,  like  Bobbie's  here," 
looking  down  at  the  delicious  pink-and- white  face  of  the 
youngest  Steele. 

"Bet  you  a  sixpence  the  doctors  of  Syria  were  as  mad 
as  cats  I"  oried  Joe,  with  an  extra  dig  at  the  old  carpet. 
"  I  s'pose  they'd  all  tried  a  hand  at  him— dosed  him  with 
powders  and  blue  pills  and  castor  oil,  just  as  pa  doses 
sick  folks  nowadays.  I'm  glad  Elisha  wiped  'em  out. 
hate  doctors — all  but  Cousin  Dick — ^you'll  never  catch 
me  to  be  one.  I  wonder  where  Dick  is  ?  We  haven't 
seen  him  this  month  or  two — ^not  since  he  went  to  Black- 
port  You  don't  think  the  whales  down  there  have  swal- 
lowed him,  do  you,  Polly  ?" 

••  It's  not  likely,  Joe,"  answered  Polly,  bending  low 
over  her  work. 

Scarcely  wore  the  words  out  when  a  step  sounded  on 
the  stair,  the  door  of  the  nursery  swung  back,  and  Dick 
Vandiae  himself,  damp  but  smiling,  stepped  into  the 
room. 

A  whoop  of  joy  rang  through  the  nursery.  No  one 
had  time  to  notice  how  Polly's  face  changed  from  white 
to  red,  and  baok  again  to  white.  The  children  leaped  on 
the  newcomer  in  a  body — even  little  May  dropped  the 
story  of  the  splendid  Syrian  and  jumped  down  from  her 
stooL  It  was  some  time  before  Yandine  could  reach 
Polly,  to  take  her  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"Here  you  are,  as  usual,"  he  said,  "surrounded  by 
these  imps.  How  thin  you. are  growing  !  Small  wonder. 
The  doctor's  plenteous  progeny  would  wear  the  flesh  ofi*  a 
female  Hercules.  Come,  Joe,  get  down  from  the  nape  of 
my  neck  1  I  was  obliged  to  run  up  to  town  on  business 
to-digrt  and  I  thought  I  would  drop  in  and  look  at  you 
•U  before  I  took  the  train  back  to  Blackport" 
PaBf  WMde  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  joj  at  sight  of 
Ma»    Ear  great  dark  ejeB  shone  like  moons,  alitUeoolor 


flaahed  into  h«r  iioUow  ohaQka.  She  even  dropped  her 
work  for  *  fow  mnmimH  m^  ^  ^^m  %  itEaiige  thing  for 
Polly  to  do  tfaat^  tandar  any  dwrnnataniwi*  wlmtoirw> 

"  Are  yon  getting  on  well  at  Bbekporfek  Bi;  Vandina  T* 
ahesaid;  "  do  yon  mean  to  ataj  thara  f^ 

A  dond  USH  cftet  his  florid,  good-natnred  fMse.  He 
patted  Bobbie's  tow-head  with  anoh  ^blenoe  that  the 
youngest  Steele  howled. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall  aftay.  The  place  is  infemally 
healthy,  but  I  am  the  only  physician  there.  My  chanoes 
of  success  are  better  in  a  town  like  that  than  th^  oonld 
be  in  the  city  here,  where  impecnnions  doctors  spring 
np  in  every  street,  like  mushrooms.*' 

"Something  has  gone  wrong  with  yon,'*  she  aaidy 
quietly.     ''Yon  look  harassed  and  out  of  spirits." 

He  frowned*  then  laughed. 

''Qfeat  Jove  I  what  penetration  jonlunpa,  Bdl^— ^who 
would  give  yon  credit  for  bamg  00  keen  f  I*Ilflaniihat 
I  have  been  a  little  u]iaet  of  late.  Came  ovnr  foAe  tiie 
window,  out  of  headag  of  tlieaejonng  PhfHrtinas,  i3ian  I 
can  talk  with  yon.'* 

It  was  very  strange ;  but,  humble  as  she  was,  be  often 
oame  to  her  with  bis  troublea.  Her  qniet^  ajinpathiHao 
sMtere  ^meona«o^li^y  fofiled  Mi  ewnfldenne;  and  than 
iriieeo  thoroagly  iifliM  ilitil  laMkl&Mafoe  jaaMnaig- 
tues !  Men  enjoy  aauwiUia,  and  iSna  nameleai  MDy 
plainly  legarded  the  oommonplaoe,  led-whiakerad  jamg 
doctor  aa-a%aing<af  more  than  nunrtal  mold. 

She  moved  now  iifbo*Ae  window,  aa  lia  bade  Jh^  and 
Yandine  emptied  a  Imk  hA  faajiomi  on  Oe  taUfo^  and 
leaving  the  HttLe  Staatea  im  Hf^  and  maatok  for  the 
sweets  an  oocupatiaii  thiA  looakL  ^a^pley  them  for  a 
while,  at  leaBt-4ie  followed  Ui  lanMa  admiiec. 

*«Why,  is  it Pany," be bagao,  i^oomily,  ''thatlalwa^s 
ieel  irresistibly  impelled  to  talk  to  you  of  my  affiurs-^-es- 
pecially  when  they  are  going  all  awry  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  murmured  Polly. 

« I'm  dashed  if  I  can  explain  it  myself,  but  the  fact 
remains.  After  all,  I  beUeve  you  are  the  best  friend  I 
have  in  the  world." 

"I  ?"  she  answered,  with  a  distressed  little  smile  ;  '*  oh, 
no,  no  I  There  must  be  many  people  who  would  feel 
affronted  to  hear  you  say  that." 

He  laughed,  savagely. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'm  no  richer  in  friends  than  in 
money.  Polly,  I've  been  and  committed  an  outrageous 
act  of  foUy — ^the  worst  that  I,  by  any  possibility,  could  be 
guilty  of." 

"  Oh,  dear  I"  gasx)ed  Polly  ;  "  have  you — have  yon  got 
yourself  in— debt  ?" 

The  Steeles  were  always  in  debt,  and  she  knew  by  per- 
sonal experience  the  disastrous  results  of  such  indulg- 
once. 

''Nonsense  !" said  Dr.  Dick,  with  a  face  as  dismal  as  the 
grave  ;  **  it's  something  infinitely  worse." 

*'  Surely,"  quavered  Polly,  growing  pale,  "yon  haven't 
robbed  or  killed  anybody  ?" 

He  smiled,  grimly. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,  though  doctors  sometimes  in« 
dulge  in  such  gayeties  with  their  too-confiding  patients. 
Here  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Polly :.  I  am  ii\ 
love — ^hopelessly,  helplessly  in  love,  and  the  woman  who 
has  winged  me  is  the  heiress  of  a  great  fortune,  beautiful 
as  a  houri,  and  on  the  topmost  round  of  the  soeial  ladder. 
Now  I  ask  you  candidly— can  human  idiocy  further  go  ?'* 

Polly  felt  a  sudden  strange  shock — a  stabbing,  aioken* 
ing  pain ;  then  she  made  her  roioe  steady,  and  waid  : 

*'Is  it— is  it— somebody  there— in  Blaokport  f*^ 

*'YeB,'*aoaweradDr.l^dE,  gnawfoghisiedMualaflba* 
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like  a  common  errand-boy.  And  it  was  the  baronet — her 
English  suitor  ! 

No  wonder  his  face  seemed  familiar  to  her,  when  God- 
frey Greylock  possessed  a  half-dozen  photographs  of  him. 
She  was  silent  with  mortidcation.  Luckily  he  made  no 
sign  of  recognition,  but  saluted  her  lilie  an  utter  stranger. 

**  Welcome  to  Yaukeeland,  and  to  our  hermitage  in  the 
Woods,"  she  faltered,  coloring  high. 

''  Many  thanks.  I  have  long  anticipated  the  pleasure 
of  this  moment.  I  rejoice  to  meet  one  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much,  bdle  cousine  /" 

**  How  stiff  and  formal !"  thought  Ethel.  "  I  hope  he 
is  not  a  bore." 

**  Sir  Gervase  has  come,  not  to  strangei-s  but  to  kin- 
dred," said  Godfrey  Greylock  ;  "  we  must  show  him  that 
the  hospitality  of  the  New  World  is  not  to  be  excelled  by 
that  of  the  Old.  We  do  not  live  altogether  like  hermits 
here  at  the  Woods." 

Well,  the  beginning  was  uni^romiaing  enough — the  end 
no  one  could  foresee. 

As  soon  as  she  found  the  opportunity,  Ethel  observed 
Sir  Gervase  with  critical  attention.  He  seemed  very  much 
like  ordinary  mortals.  In  person  he  was  fairly  good- 
looking,  in  manner  simple  and  unaffected.  He  talked 
little,  but  his  eyes  were  keenly  observant.  Godfrey  Grey- 
lock looked  far  more  like  the  grand  seignior  than  did  this 
live  lord — nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  mastered 
Ethel. 

**  This  is  not  the  person,"  she  mentally  concluded,  **  that 
one  would  like  to  face,  with  falsehood  in  one's  heart,  or 
on  one*s  lips." 

Dr.  Vandine,  and  several  other  guests  from  the  hotels 
and  cottages,  chanced  to  dine  at  the  villa  that  day.  Of 
Sir  Gervase' R  arrival,  the  doctor  knew  nothing  until  he 
was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  i)resented  by 
Miss  Pam. 

The  jolly,  good-natured  fellow  suddenly  grew  as  stiff 
and  cold  as  stone,  but  the  look  and  air  of  the  bai'onet  dis- 
armed him,  in  sj^ite  of  himself.  So  far  as  appearance 
went,  this  full-fledged  English  peer  might  have  passed 
for  a  Black })ort  shopkeeper,  in  good  truth,  or  any  other 
unpretending  American  gentleman. 

** Shall  I  begin  to  frame  my  congratulations?'  said 
Vandine,  in  a  gloomy  whisper  to  Ethel. 

"No  haste  is  necessarv,"  she  answered,  drvlv. 

At  table,  to  his  jov,  he  found  himself  seated  bv  her  side. 
Some  whiin  of  the  moment  i)rompted  her  to  overwlielm 
liim  with  sudden  favor.  Never  liad  she  been  so  kind,  so 
gracious.  HtM-  slow,  dreamy  smiles,  the  perfume  from 
her  hair,  the  turn  of  her  dazzling  throat,  the  flutter  of  her 
ringed  hands,  bewildered  and  distracted  him.  She  was 
**ither  unconscious  of  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  or  to«; 
full  of  repressed  excitement  to  care  for  it.  Godfrey  Grey- 
Cock  frowned,  ^liss  Pani  looked  grave,  but  Sir  Gem^ase, 
who  was  quietly  discussing  some  question  in  Old  World 
l)olitic8  with  liis  host,  paid  little  heed  to  his  fair  republi- 
(•-an  cousin.  Evidently  he  was  willing  that  she  should 
make  herself  ii'^rocahlo  to  whom  she  jdeased. 

*'13ah  !"  thought  Ethel,  resentfully,  as  she  cast  a  secret 
}.(lance  at  him  around  an  *'pfr(fn'^  of  frosted  silver;  **he 
has  a  good  appetite,  but  no  sentiment.  He  is  like  all  bis 
race — slow,  heavy,  conventional.  Ho  has  come  to  Ame- 
rica to  marrv  monev — to  mend  the  decaved  fortunes  of 
the  English  Greylocks  with  the  wealth  of  their  Yankee 
kindred.  It  is  a  mariage.  th*  cnnoeiiance  which  he  is 
.seeking — nothing  more.  He  will  never  break  his  heart 
/or  an  J  woman." 
Tbe  clatter  of  forks,  spoons  and  courersation  went  on 
sround  the  board. 


On  the  other  side  of  Vandine  sat  an  invalid  Judge  from 
one  of  the  hotels,  and  the  ear  which  the  doctor  vaa 
obliged  to  turn  to  him  he  was  filling  with  Bymptoma  and 
disorders,  both  known  and  nnknown.  Vandine,  who  had 
more  agreeable  things  to  listen  to,  grew  impatient. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  at  last,  **you  will  ruin  your 
digestion  by  talking  of  all  this  at  table.  You  dweU  too 
much  upon  your  maladies — refrain  from  thinking  of  them. 
Disease  may  be  created  by  force  of  imagination  alone." 
Then,  aside,  he  murmured  to  Ethel,  *'  The  man  is  burst- 
ing with  delusions.     Heaven  help  all  his  kind." 

Her  face  grew  suddenly  gfrave. 

"Delusions  !"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice ;  "I  never 
hear  that  word  without  recalling  a  grave  trouble  of  my    ^ 
own.     I  used  to  suffer — though  in  quite  a  different  way — 
from  the  same  intangible  things." 

''Your*  cried  Vandine. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  smiling,  ''though  you  are  not  to 
suppose  me  a  hypochondriac.  Mine  was  a  curious  weak- 
ness. When  I  was  a  little  child,  mamma  says,  I  had  a 
dreadful  illness,  and  was  delirious  for  a  long  time.  The  , 
images  which  got  possession  of  my  poor  head  then — ^the 
places,  the  faces  which  I  saw  in  fever,  used  to  torment 
me,  like  the  memory  of  actual  things,  for  years  and  years 
after." 

**  Strange!" 

*'  Was  it  not  ?  As  a  physician,  yon,  perhaps,  can  ex- 
plain it.  There  was  one  figure  which  haunted  me  through 
childhood  like  a  wicked  nightmare.  It  was  a  hag,  like 
one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  clothed  in  rags  ^d  brand- 
ishi{Lg  a  stick — a  creature,  with  wisps  of  gray  hair  hang- 
ing about  her  face,  and  a  flame  of  fury  in  her  eyes.  She 
seemed  always  in  pursuit  of  me." 

"It's  plain  you  did  not  wholly  recover  from  your  ill- 
ness," he  stammered ;  "your  fancies  were  due  to  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  oh,  it  all  seemed  so  real,  so  like 
things  I  had  once  seen  and  known,*'  she  went  on  dreiunily, 
as  if  her  gaze  was  turned  inwai'd.  "  There  was  a  broken 
stair,  down  which  I  was  constantly  afraid  of  being  thrown 
by  the  hag,  and  a  bare,  dirty  room,  where  I  was  kept  as 
her  captive,  and  other  frightful  things  which  I  have  now 
forgotten.  There  was  also  an  angel  who  walked  by  my 
side,  and  kissed  and  comforted  me,  and  '  took  me  up  and 
made  me  light,'  like  those  who  came  to  poor  Jenny 
Wren,  in  Dickens's  romance,  though,  by  some  hideous 
inconsistency,  my  angel  was  always  clothed  in  rags, 
instead  of  white  garments." 

"  *  We  are  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made,'  quoted 
Vandine.  * '  Did  not  your  friends  consult  a  physician  re- 
garding your  case  ?" 

She  smiled  bitterlv. 

"  No.  Mamma  cured  me  by  another  method.  I  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  speak  to  any  one  of  these  queer 
ghosts  of  delirium.  Disobedience  brought  upon  me  the 
most  severe  punishments.  I  was  forced  into  silence  and 
forgetfulness.  It  was  mamma's  way  of  dealing  with  hal- 
lucinations, and  it  succeeded.  After  a  time  the  hag  and 
tlie  angel,  and  all  the  other  things,  grew  vague  and  indis- 
tinct, and  melted  away  like  i)hantouis." 

The  dinner  ended.  As  Ethel  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Hopkins,  the  housekeeper,  thrust  a  slip  of  paper 
into  her  hand.     On  it  these  words  were  written  : 

"  I  hear  that  Sir  Oenrase  has  arrived  at  the  villa.  I  wish  to 
dhio  with  you  to-morrow  and  renew  my  aoquaintanoe  with  him. 
Procure  the  neoessary  invitation  for  your  poor  mamma  from  that 
man,  who,  harsh  as  he  may  be  to  others,  will  deny  you  nothing." 

^^VQt  yet  had  Mrs.  Iris  set  foot  in  the  yUUl    What 
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in  a  low  voice ;  "jon  must  not  belieye  ihe  gossip  of  this 
town,  Miss  Poole." 

Oh,  the  anguish  and  the  wonder  of  the  discovery  I  had 
made  I  The  old  soar  on  my  forehead — ^mark  of  the  hoofii 
that  had  once  trampled  me  while  I  was  panning  my  lost 
Hister— began  to  throb  and  bam  like  fire.  My  heart  beat 
to  soifocation.  It  was  Nan  whom  Vandine  loved — ^it  was 
Nan  sitting  there  on  that  shining  horse,  as  grand  and 
beaatifal  as  a  princess — it  was  Nan  who  looked  down 
upon  the  lowly  sewing-girl  of  the  inn  with  the  indifferent 
glance  of  a  stranger  and  a  superior. 

Mercy  Poole  was  the  first  to  see  something  strange  in 
my  face. 

*'Toa  are  pale,"  she  said,  putting  her  sinewy  hand 
upon  me.  **  You  began  your  sewing  too  early,  girl.  Go 
to  the  kitchen  and  get  your  breakfast." 

Oh,  the  wonder  of  it !  The  open  window,  the  figures 
of  the  horse  and  rider  swam  before  my  eyes.  Without  a 
word  I  gathered  up  my  sewing  and  moved  away. 

"  Is  that  girl  a  new  member  of  your  household.  Miss 
Poole  ?"  I  heard  Ethel  Grey  lock  say,  as  I  went. 

"  Yes,**  answered  my  mistress  ;  *'  Dr.  Vandine  brought 
lier  from  the  city.  She  is  very  shy — the  sight  of  you 
seemed  to  take  her  breath.** 

'*!  thought  her  dumb  or  daft,**  replied  the  girl  on  the 
horse,  lightly. 

Soon  after  she  rode  away.  I  ran  to  the  inn  door  and 
watched  her  go.  It  was  Nan,  but  a  totally  unconscious 
and  forgetful  Nan — one  who  rememl^red  neither  Har- 
mony AUey,  nor  Granny  Scrag,  nor  the  sister  from  whose 
arms  she  had  been  torn  long  years  1>efore. 

I  went  about  my  tasks  that  day  absorbed  and  silent. 
Once  only  I  ventured  to  speak  to  Mercy  Poole. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  something  about  tlie 
young  lady  who  rode  up  to  the  window  this  morning, 
i:ia*am  ?*'  I  said. 

Miss  Poole  smiled  grimly. 

"What  can  I  tell  you,  child  ?'*  she  answered,  in  a  not 
unkind  tone.  "  She  is  the  richest  heiress  in  the  countv — 
a  favored  being,  who  was  bom  neither  to  toil  nor  Hpiii. 
She  lives  with  her  grandfather  at  Greylock  Woods,  the 
show-place  of  Blackport,  and  she  is  adored  by  everybody. 
Your  good  friend.  Dr.  Vandine,  is  one  of  her  many  lovers. 
The  i)erson  that  she  is  to  marry,  however,  is  an  Englisli 
baronet,  from  over  the  water — her  kinsman.  The  (rrey- 
locks  are  a  very  old  family,  and  highly  connected.* 

"Thank  you,  ma*am,"  said  I. 

No  other  question  oscai)ed  mo..  I  hatl  no  desire  to 
awaken  suspicion  in  Mercy  Poole's  active  miud.  My 
secret  was  my  own,  and  I  meant  to  kef^p  it. 

All  day  I  ran  hither  and  thithor  about  the  inn,  or  sat 
at  my  sewing,  and  thought  and  thought,  till  n;y  brain 
Hoemed  bursting.  By  nightfall  my  resolution  was  formed. 
Having  completed  all  my  tivsks,  and  obtained  Mercy 
Poole's  permission  to  go  out,  I  i)nt  on  hat  and  shawl. 
an«l  started  alone  for  the  place  chilled  Groylock  Woods. 

I  found  it  without  difficulty.  Turning  not  to  the  right 
liand  nor  the  left,  I  passed  through  the  o]>on  gate,  and 
flitted  like  a  bat  up  a  broad  drive  nn<lcr  Scotch  firs  and 
thick-leaved  chestnut-trees. 

It  ^as  an  imposing  place,  with  a  display  of  wealth  and 
taste  wliioh  quite  took  my  breath  ;  but  it  sheltered,  as  I 
well  knew,  a  stupendous  fraud,  a  wicked  secret.  I  did 
not  stop  till  I  came  in  view  of  the  house.  On  a  terrace 
near  it,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  an  old  man  of  aristo- 
oratic  appearance  was  sauntering  back  and  forth,  with  a 
lordly  step  and  the  air  of  one  who  walks  his  own  ground. 

The  flight  brought  me  to  a  stand.  I  watched  him  for  a 
^'knr  moments,  and  then  l>egan  to  tremble.     What  was  I 


seeking  in  this  place  ?    Who  would  believe  my  skny  if  I 

should  give  voice  to  it  ?    A  dog  somewlieEe  ftt  hand  lM(pB 

to  bark.    Seised  with  a  sudden  terrar,  I  tnmfld  to  ^^ 

and  the  first  plunge  that  I  made  into  the  ■hiuljfcfy 

brought  me  face-to-fiace  with  a  fresh  peiriL  ^ 

From  the  house  a  great  ii^wn  sloped  down  to  mM4  ttp- 

woods.    I  found  myself  close  on  its  border,  bat  AMtnU- 

behind  a  belt  of  low  evergreens.    Tiooking  iihroq^  ttiiti 

scaly  brown  stems,  I  saw,  not  many  rods  from  mfl^ 

Oreylock  herself,  leaning  against  a  statne  of 

hat,  of  white  ostrich  tips,  in  her  hand,  her  di 

violet  silk  trailing  on  the  emerald  tnrt  the  last  Vi^if 

sunset  quivering  in  low,  red,  level  beams  on  lier 

face,  and  even  more  perfect  fig^ure.     She  was 

snatch  of  old  song  : 

"  '  Oh  rank  is  good,  and  gold  is  good. 
And  high  and  low  make  ill ; 
But  Love  hath  never  known  a  law 
Boyond  his  own  sweet  will.'  ** 


7l 


She  broke  off  suddenly  with  a  laugh. 

''There  goes  Chasseur  into  the  laurels  with  your 
cousin, "  she  cried ;  '*  he  will  consign  it  to  immediate 
if  you  do  not  interfere.     That  beast  is  full  of  m 
tricks. " 

The  person  addressed— a  brown,  good-looking 
fellow — was  lying  on  the  g^rass,  a  few  yards  from  the  wUto 
Flora,  with  a  half-dozen  dogs  playing  around  him. 

"  Gk),  Chasseur,  bring  back  my  hat,"  he  said  to  a  mli 
chievous  spaniel,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  steady  bii|^l^ 
ness,  he  looked  up  at  the  girl  leaning  there  againat  the 
scarcely  whiter  statue. 

'*  I  like  that  song,"  he  said,  softly  : 

"  *Ix>ve  ha<l  never  known  a  law 
Bi^yond  his  own  sweet  will.' 


fi 


There's  profound  truth  in  those  lines,  helle  cousine, 

*'  Love  is  a  law  unto  himself,"  she  answered,  defiantlj. 

**  Not  a  wise  one,  as  is  proved  by  the  grief  to  which  ho 
frequently  comes  by  his  own  willfulness. " 

**You  si)eak  as  from  the  depths  of  experience,'*  ahe 
scoffed. 

*' Experience  ?  No,"  he  answered.  **A  month  ago 
Lovo  and  I  wore  strangers — we  ha<l  never  had  so  much  aa 
a  passing  accjuaintance.  I  was  beginning  to  think  myself 
unlike  my  fellow-mortals.     To-day " 

*Go  on,"  she  said,  mockingly,  as  he  paused  ;  and,  oh^ 
how  lovely  she  looked,  with  that  level,  red  light  on  her 
lily-face  and  yellow  liair,  and  a  sort  of  tantalizing  splen- 
dor in  hor  big  eyes  ;  *'thi8  grows  interesting.  What  of 
to-dav,  cousin  V" 

"  I  am  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man." 

She  changed  color. 

"  Pardon — wo  must  go  back  to  grandpa,"  she  said, 
coldly  ;  '*  wo  have  left  him  (piito  alone." 

She  glided  away  up  the  sloping  lawn  toward  the  ter- 
moc,  where  I  liad  soon  the  old  man  wiilking.  Her  com- 
))anion  arose  with  a  disappointed  air,  called  the  dogs,  and 
followed  her. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath.  That  was  the  English  lover — 
the  young  lord  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  woo  the 
heiress  of  Grevlock  "NVomls. 

**  He  is  good  and  noble,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and  he 
loves  her  !  She  has  everything  here  that  heart  can  wish 
for — wealth,  name,  happiness,  love.  Oh,  how  strange  it 
all  seems !" 

Conl^i  this  fortunate,  high-toned  creature  be  my  lost 
sister  ?  Might  not  some  accidental  resemblance  have  de- 
ceived me  ?  Could  I  trust  my  instincts,  my  memory  ? 
Where  was  the  lame   lady  ?    Where   the  pockmarked 
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woman  who  had  bought  Nan,  and  paid  the  money  to 
Granny  Scrag  years  before  ? 

Then  my  convictions  of  the  morning  mshed  upon  me 
again  with  renewed  power.  I  was  not  deceived  I  They 
might  call  her  by  whatever  name  they  pleased,  they 
twiglife  snrronnd  her  with  wealth  and.  splendor,  but,  all 
the  same,  the  heiress  of  Ghreylock  Woods  was  Kan,  my 
lost  sister. 

What  did  I  mean  to  do  about  it  ?  Heaven  knows  I 
had  no  definite  purpose  in  my  mind,  but  I  dared  not 
remain  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  house  ;  so  I  made 
my  way  quickly  through  the  evergreens,  passed  around 
the  lawn,  and  entered  the  first  path  to  which  I  came. 
This,  I  hoi>ed,  would  lead  me  safely  to  the  entrance  gate. 
It  did  not,  however.  I  followed  it  for  a  while,  like  a 
child  groping  in  the  dark,  and  stumbled,  at  last,  upon  a 
.pretty,  vine-covered  cottage,  standing  alone  in  an  opening 
of  the  forest. 

There  was  still  light  enough  left  in  the  sky  for  me  to 
plainly  distinguish  all  surrounding  objects.  I  drew  cau- 
tion sly  toward  the  house. 

"  What  a  charming  place  !"  I  thought  **  I  wonder  who 
lives  here." 

Then  I  saw  that  a  piazza  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  and  there,  among  flowers  and  creeping  vines, 
hung  a  hammock,  and  in  the  hammock  lay  a  woman, 
swaying  lazily  back  and  forth  in  the  warm  twilight,  like 
a  spider  in  a  web. 

Her  &oe  was  turned  to  one  side — ^I  could  not  see  it,  but 
I  observed  the  delicate  shape  of  her  head,  and  its  crown 
of  onrly  dark  hair.  Billowy  garments  of  gauze  and  lace 
overflowed  the  meshes  of  tiie  hammock,  and  one  white 
aim,  bonnd  with  jewels,  trailed  indolently  down  to  the 
flowers  that  bloomed  below  her  in  pots  and  jars  of  queer 
faraign  waie. 

A  strmge  fMcination  seized  me.  Stealthily  I  advanced 
■oroes  the  opening — stealthily  I  drew  near  to  the  piazza. 
I  was  determined  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  that  hidden 
face — to  see  the  person  lying  tiiere  in  snch  indolent 


I  was  half  way  across  the  green  opening,  when  a  door 
in  the  cottage  flew  back,  and  a  stout,  brown  woman 
stepped  forth. 

**  The  dew  is  falling,  ma'am, "  she  said.  "  Will  yon  come 
in,  or  shall  I  bring  you  a  wrap  ?** 

Then  the  person  in  the  hammock  raised  herself  on  one 
elbow  and  yawned. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Hannah.  Of  course  I  must  not 
lie  her  longer.  Well,  in-door  or  out,  all  is  ennui  and 
vexation  of  spirit  at  Rose  Cottage." 

The  stout  woman  assisted  the  occupant  of  the  net  to 
alight  on  the  2)iazzu,  and  mistress  and  servant  stood 
plainly  revealed  to  my  eyes — yes,  with  a  sickening  thrill 
I  saw  and  recognized  both.  The  former  moved  witli  halt- 
ing step  through  the  flowers. 

**  I  fear  I  must  soon  order  a  crutch,**  she  said,  fretfully  ; 
**  my  poor  knee  positively  grows  worse  every  day.  Ali, 
look  !  Hannah  ;  in  Heaven's  name,  who  is  that  ?** 

She  hod  discovered  mc,  at  last,  as  I  stood  there  in  the 
open  space  before  the  cottage.  The  w^oman  Hannah 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  2)iazza,  and  looked  sharply 
at  me. 

**  Who  are  you  ?**  she  cried,  "and  what  do  you  want?'* 

I  could  not  answer — I  was  like  one  paralyzed.  She 
thought  me  some  female  tramp,  I  snppose,  for  the  next 
moment  she  shouted  angrily  : 

'*Be  off;  you  baggage,  or  I  will  set  the  dogs  on  yon  !** 

In  deadly  fright  I  turned  and  flew  across  the  open 
0pBoe,  and  plunged  into  the  woodsy    Luckily  I  itmok  a 


path  which  led  me  down  to  the  gate.   Darting  throagb,  I 
was  soon  in  the  high  road. 

I  had  made  anapioion  certaini|y.  Beyond  a  donbt  I 
now  knew  that  I  had  found  Kan.  j 

Home  to  Oat's  Tavern  I  went  along  the  Bteritt  xoad, 
sobbing  softly.  Stylish  turnouts  from  the  hotah  «id 
cottages  passed  me  on  the  way — covered  my  hmnUe 
flgnre  with  dust.  I  plodded  on,  unheeding,  my  eyes  Uind 
with  tears,  my  heart  ready  to  break. 

Make  myself  known  to  the  happy,  petted  heiress  of 
Ghraylock  Woods  ?  Bevive  in  her  sleeping  memory  Har- 
mony Alley  and  Granny  Scrag  ?  Tell  her  story  to  -tfie 
English  lord  and  the  world  ?  Never !  never  !  never  I  In 
my  hard  short  life  I  had  learned  that  Love  always  mens 
pain — sacrifice — ^renunciation. 

"  Her  happiness  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  m^,"  I  m.iir^ 
mured  to  myself,  as  I  went  on,  weeping,  yet  resofaifte. 
'*In  the  old  days,  when  we  begged  about  the  city  streets 
hand  in  hand,  I  used  to  say  that  if  I  could  make  a  lady  of 
her  I  would  myself  be  content  to  drudge  on  ever  move 
for  Granny  Scrag.  Now  let  me  be  true  to  my  own  words  1 
She  shall  be  the  lady — she  shall  many  her  tiUed  1oipw» 
and  I,  God  helping  me,  will  drudge  on  !  Yes,  it's  Nan, 
my  own  darling  sister,  and  I  love  her  truly,  and  for  that 
love*s  sake,  1*11  keep  her  secret  tOl  I  die  I" 


CHAPTEB    XXI. 

AT  GAT^  TAVEBN. 

MoNSiETTB  BEONAiTiiT,  the  incomparable  tenor  of  ilie 
Orpheus  Concert  Company,  stood  surveying  his  hand- 
some dark  &ce  in  the  cracked  mirror  of  the  dxeasiog^ 
room,  preparatory  to  mounting  the  abort  stair  to  theatage. 
''  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !*'  he  mused,  as  he  teft- 
ened  a  rose  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  fttnltless  dreaa-ooat. 
**  To  what  base  uses  have  we  come,  at  last — my  voioe  and 
I  !  Was  it  for  this  that  I  studied  with  the  best  maaters 
in  the  palmy  days  of  my  youth  and  wealth?  Heaven 
above  !  I  was  then  the  possessor  of  millions.  Now  I  find 
myself  strolling  over  the  country  with  a  screeching  tronpe 
of  third-rate  singers.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  com- 
plete my  humiliation  save  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey  I" 

He  sniffed  critically  at  the  rose,  twisted  its  green  learea 
a  little  more  to  one  side,  then  smiled. 

**  Well,  one  must  have  money.  An  empty  purse  is  an 
unanswerable  argument.  At  least,  the  traveling  troupe 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  me  to  Blackport,  to 
breathe  the  same  air  with  my  beautiful,  my  peerless  dar- 
ling. I  shall  see  her  here — I  shall  make  her  mine  for 
ever  !'* 

It  was  the  night  of  the  concert.  A  large  audience 
crowded  the  Town  Hall  of  Blackport.  The  roof  was  just 
ringing  to  the  final  notes  of  a  duet.  Down  the  short  stair 
bounced  the  pair  of  singers.  It  was  time  for  Begnault  to 
ascend  to  the  stage,  and  warble  his  first  song. 

In  orthodox  evening  dress,  gloved,  perfumed,  tbe 
handsome  t<^nor  made  liis  bow  before  the  footlights,  and 
with  one  lightning  glance  swept  the  sea  of  uplifted  iaoea 
below. 

Yes,  she  was  there,  with  her  grandfather  and  Sir  Ger- 
vase  by  her  side.  The  aristocracy  of  the  villa  had  actually 
come  to  listen  to  a  company  of  traveling  singers.  For  thiis 
Ethel  was  xeaponsible.  By  dint  of  much  coaxing  she  "^^ 
lured  Gtodlrey  Qieylock  to  the  place. 

"K  ia  an  absurd  whim,  I  know,  grandpa,**  she  had 
said,  feverishly,  *'  but  I  want  to  go— I  must  go  I  And  if 
you  love  me,  you  will  come  with  me." 

'*  Beally,  Ethel,  I  did  not  suppose  you  had  such  wretched 
ta«^,"  her  grandHather  had  answered,  severely.     **You 
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jonng*  person  is  t.  friend  of  mine."  Polly  flashed  one 
fateful  look  on  bet  champion,  and  Taoiahed  in  the 
(lii-eotion  of  the  kitchen.  Begnaolt  gatliereil  himself 
u[>  from  the  wall, 

"That  little /«n Hie  de  diamhre  your  IriendJi^Jie 
Rueered  ;  "  what  taste  you  have,  to  be  sure  !  Pray,  who 
ai-e  you?" 


Mercy  Poole  heard  the  voices,  and  came  promptly  out 
of  the  keeping-room. 

"No  wrangling,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  and   stepped 

betwixt  the  twain,   whereupon  Vandine    shrugged    hia 

shoulders,  and  went  ofiT   up  the  stairs,    and  Begnanlt 

joined  the  other  members  of  the  company  at  table. 

(H)  6«  conlaaied.j 


"One  who  kuovs  how  to  ilefend  a  woman,  and  punish 
the  insolence  of  a  scoundrel !"  aaswei-ctl  Vnndine,  witli  a 
reddening  face. 

"By  my  faith," drawled  Begnanlt,  "you  are  free  with 
your  compliments  I  If  yon  do  not  stand  out  of  my 
way.  I  shall  take  the  liberfy  to  throw  you  into  the 
street." 


If  the  weakness  of  the  head  were  an  admissible  excuse 
for  the  malevolonce  of  the  heart,  the  one  half  of  mankind 
would  be  occupied  in  aggression,  and  the  other  half  in 
torgircnesB ;  but  the  intereeta  of  society  peremptorily 
demand  that  things  should  not  be  so,  for  n  fool  ia  oft«a 
as  dangerous  to  deal  with  OS  a  knave,  and  always  uon 
I  iiicorrigibh. 
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air  BOARD  THE  ^mosooiia: 


Tbe  ekmds  were  iettling  down  liesTily  ;  aisw drape  of 
ndn  b^gea  to  fdl ;  then  g»ire  pleoe  to  nowflekei^  wLidi 
danced  ttiroai^  the  cbiUj  eir.  Bnt  Hmm  wae  no  wind, 
•ad  meet  of  the  peeiiificwi  wen  on  dedc.  Of  towam 
•hnffleboerd  end  qnoite  zeoeired  doe  eiiention. 

To  iiioee  who  carad  nofthing  for  eneh  eihileiaftmg  qpori^ 
were  not  addiefeed  to  carda,  and  bed  leed  thzoo^  all  the 
norela  in  general  cironlalion«  tibeie  waa  bnt  one  other  ai- 
tnuition— Miaa  StnjYeeeni.  With  the  esoiptioQ  of  the 
wife  of  the  Englwh  lord,  ahe  wae  the  only  kdy  on  boavd. 
She  waa  haadaome ;  alwaja  witty,  entertaining  when  aha 
ehoee  to  be^  and  was  seldom  withont  a  group  about  her, 
each  one  of  the  number  ahowing  the  moet  marked  admi»» 
tion. 

But  Kiea  Stajreaaat  eridentlj  found  it  dull  on  the 
ateemer^  pAhape  ahe  had  eraaaed  the  ocean  before,  and 
vnfaToniMjr  eomparad  the  TCjage  to  mora  pleaaant  onea 
which  had  precede  It 

But  she  was  a  woman  who  gate  no  hiatorj  of  her  past^ 
no  hint  of  her  future,  and  she  was  not  one  of  whom  people 
would  Tenture  to  ask  queations.  "New  York"  stood 
against  her  name  on  the  passenger-list,  and  the  Mongolia 
waa  en  route  for  Glasgow.  That  was  all  that  waa  known 
of  her. 

The  Japanese  student  evidently  disapproyed  of  her,  bnt 
then  he  was  not  accustomed  to  seeing  women  uae  such 
freeilom  in  speech  and  action. 

The  Swede  understood  rery  little  Eaf^Ush,  and  spoke 
tos.  The  Italian  prince  was  only  nineteen,  and  had  ap- 
parently not  reached  an  emotiontd  stage  of  existence ;  the 
CUifomian  played  euchre  most  persistently  with  three  of 
the  "  oommonplace  Americans,"  and  the  English  lord  was 
alllioted  with  the  rheumatiBm. 

With  these  ezoeptions,  all  the  gentlemen  on  board  wnre 
interested  in  the  lady,  some  enough  so  aa  to  be  very  nn* 
oomfortable  in  their  minds. 

John  Morgan  wondered  what  she  would  think  of  that 
elegant  house  of  his  "  out  West,"  which  had  been  three 
years  without  a  mistress.  The  French  general,  who  had 
long  since  "  done  with  war's  alarms,"  was  sure  she  would 
enjoy  Paris,  and  Mr.  Clyde's  memorandum-book  wfts  filled 
with  distracted  arithmetical  problems,  wherein  he  tried 
to  prove  that  fifteen  hundred  dollars  could  luxuriously 
support  two  persons,  and  leave  a  slight  surplus  over. 

"  How  do  you  gentlemen  manage  to  live  without  the 
daily  papers  ?"  Miss  fituyvesant  suddenly  asked  one  day. 
"I  saw  one  of  you  reading  a  Herald  this  morning,  pro- 
bably for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  mind  what  a  newspaper 
is  like.  I  should  enjoy  looking  at  it  myself  Mr.  Sar- 
gent." 

''With  pleasure,  Miss  Stuyvesant' 

He  took  it  at  once  from  his  coat-pocket 

'*  It  was  my  last  purchase  before  leaving  Mew  fork.  I 
gave  the  boy  half  a  dollar  for  it,  having  no  further  use  for 
American  money.    Ton  ought  to  have  seen  his  face." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  In  there  any  special  news  in  it  ?"  Miss  Stuyvesant 
askod,  enreleasly,  as  she  turned  it  over ;  *'  though  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  '  news  '  at  this  late  day." 

<<  Well,  there's  a  fine  editorial  on  the  great  Belden  sen- 
sation. That's  the  bother  of  spending  ten  days  on  the 
ocean.  Now,  I'd  give  fifty  dollars  this  minute  if  I  knew 
whether  they've  discovered  anything  mora" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  Miss  Stuyvesant  replied  ;  " I  remember.  It 
was  the  talk  of  the  city  when  we  sailed.'* 

''You  eould  not  have  felt  much  interest  in  it»  Miss 
Btnyvesant,  if  it  has  left  your  mind  already.** 

**JTa  not  ncMirly  as  much  as^yop  seem  te  do.  But, 
seally,  those  alliura  seldom  intexeet  me.    Oiime  is  i^  '^i^ 
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"Bnt  Tm  aura,**  emphaiieally  vAnai&ed  Mn  Ssigent* 
poaialMitfy  adhanng  to  the  8nlqeet»  '«thrt  HisBelden 
nijalwij  wfll  aoooar  or  kfter  be  eleaied  npu  I  aMr  Holt 
the  day  befon  we  left— Holt»  the  deleotife^  yon  know. 
He  belieivnd  he  ooold  put  his  linger  on  1^  aaa  in 
Buopeu** 

''In  Eofope  I  Then  the  ann  of  the  law  k  aoi  onty 
slvons^  bnt  loni^'*  laufi^ied  Mias  Stuyvesant. 

Of  oonne  he  telegraphed,"  remaned  Mr.  C9yda 
Moat  likely.  He'a  got  a  brother  over  there  now  liel;^. 
ing  him  work  np  the  eaee.    They're  ahiewd  ;  bnt^  aa  I 
was  eeyinB^  I'd  give  fifty  daOani  to  know  whafb  been  div- 
covered  ainee  we  left**    • 

The  senator  came  up  with  a  diah  of  fSniit  in  hia  hand.  '. 

*'  Now,  Miss  Stuyveaant *' 

The  worda  were  out  short  by  a  man  who  Inrohea 
heavily  from  the  smoking-room,  jostUng  the  pinto  from 
Mr.  Morgan's  hand.  It  was  the  Oslifomian,  aa  Miss 
Stoyvesant  called  him.  He  stared  at  Mr.  Morgan ;  then, 
without  a  word  of  spdogy,  turned  on  his  heel  end  walked 
down  the  deck. 

The  gentleman  stood  petrified. 

"Well,"  he  said,  slowly,  as  he  stood  looking  after  him, 
"  if  that  rascal  was  sober  I'd  knock  him  down.  Hell 
answer  for  this  when  the  whisky " 

"  But,  Mr.  Morgan,  you  surely  don't  think  that  waa 
done  on  purpose  ?" 

It  was  Miss  Stuyvesant  who  asked  the  queation. 

**  1  shouldn't,  if  he  had  said  a  word  ;  bnt  he  didn%  and 
he  looked  ugly,  too." 

''  Our  passenger  from  San  Francisco  is  evidently  a  little 
reckless,"  remarked  Mr.  Sargent.  "Caiitain  Allen  inter- 
fered last  night  in  high-play  poker,  I  understood,  that  waa 
going  on  between  the  gentlemen.  There  were  high 
words,  too,  and  a  splendid  diamond  cross  that  he  staked 


*i 


Mr.  Clyde  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  quick  eye  had  no- 
ticed what  others  might  have  failed  to  see — a  curious  pall6t 
that  crept  around  the  lips  of  the  lady  as  she  listened. 

'*  You  are  not  well,"  he  said,  impulsively,  aa  he  bent 
over  her. 

Her  eyes  flashed,  angrily,  one  might  have  thought,  aa 
she  motioned  him  away  with  her  hand. 

**  Nonsense,  Mr.  Clyde ! — and  to  inteimpt  an  interest^ 
ing  story  in  that  way  I  Do  I  look  pale  ?"  She  rubbed  her 
cheek  with  her  band.  "  Is  it  all  right  now  ?"  she  asked, 
smiling  upon  him  as  if  ia  atonement  for  her  previous 
words.  "And  the  diamond  cross,  Mr.  Morgan?"  she 
added,  turning  toward  *that  gentleman. 

**  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Of  course  the  captain  stopped 
that  sort  of  business,  but  he  says  he  sliall  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  him  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  I  guess  he's  n 
queer  customer." 

That  evening,  Clyde,  pacing  the  deserted  deck,  hia 
mind  still  occupied  on  the  distracting  fifteen  hundred 
dollar  problem,  heard  voices  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
behind  the  wheelhouse. 

**  Curse  you  I"  The  ejaculation  was  in  a  man's  voice, 
hoarse,  suppressed,  but  distinctly  audible.  "Ill  atand  np 
interference  from  you,  do  you  hear  ?'* 

•*  But  you  are  watohed— you ^" 

lUmte  was  the  sound  of  a  blow,  a  low  moan,  and  Mr. 


pij^de;  springing  forward  at  the  sound  of  the  *— ^'^^r* 
toibe,  'oaAght  the  shrinking  form  of  Miss  fltuJrmsMi 
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ftlie  staggered  back  from  an  uplifted  arm.  In  the  dark- 
ness a  man*8  fignre  stole  away  noiselessly. 

"  For  Qod's  sake — ^Miss  Stnyvesant !" 

She  lay  on  his  breast  in  an  agony  of  tearless  sobs, 
which  shook  her  from  head  to  foot  He  was  wild  with 
apprehensions  of  he  knew  not  what. 

She  grew  calm  in  a  moment  more,  but  he  still  held  her, 
and  stroked  her  hair  caressingly,  longing  yet  not  daring 
to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Clyde,  I  am  gratefol  that  it  is  yon.  Be  my  friend, 
as  you  have  been.     I  have  no  one  else. " 

"  Your  friend  !    Oh,  if  I  might  only " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  passion  in  his  Toice. 

"No,  no,"  she  broke  in  ;  •*  if  you  are  my  friend  you  will 
sjMure  me — everything. " 

She  lifted  his  hand  and  laid  her  cheek  softly  down 
upon  it. 

"  Poor  boy  I"  she  whispered,  as  if  to  herself,  not  him. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
could  command  his  voice. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  answered,  hopelessly.  "My 
life  came  to  an  end  long  ago.  Only  forget  what  you  have 
seen  and  heard.  I  thank  you  that  you  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions.    I  cannot  tell  yon  my  miserable  story — ^nor  his. " 

She  stood  upright  as  she  finished  speeJcing,  drawing 
her  shawl  up  over  her  head.  Once  more  she  looked  the 
stately,  elegant  Miss  Stuyvcsant. 

Her  companion  gazed  at  her,  perplexed,  speechless,  as 
with  the  word  "Good-night"  she  turned  from  him  and 
walked  awav. 


The  Mongolia  had  been  out  nine  days.  Her  pa5)sengers 
hourly  waxed  impatient  for  the  sight  of  the  land  they 
were  soon  to  reach.  Ulsters  and  slouched  hats  had  been 
exchanged  for  broadcloth  and  "stovepipes,"  and  while 
trunks  were  being  hauled  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  the 
transfigured  owners  gayly  exchanged  good  wishes,  and 
hopes  for  a  future  meeting,  as  they  congratulated  each 
other  on  a  near  release  from  "  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave." 

As  usual.  Miss  Stuyvesant  had  many  friends  about  her, 
but  during  these  last  days  it  was  always  Mr.  Clyde  who 
stood  nearest  and  seemed  most  in  favor. 

The  little  packet  which  was  to  convey  them  to  shore 
came  steaming  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  great  ship  as 
she  lay  at  anchor  in  sight  of  Greenock.  The  first  persons 
to  step  on  board  the  steamer  were  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  Sargent  greeted  effusively. 

**  Why,  Holt  I    You  here  ?" 

The  gentlemen  shook  hands,  while  his  companion,  with 
keen  eye  and  alert  movement,  made  his  way  to  that  part 
of  the  deck  where,  apart  from  the  rest,  with  an  unlighted 
cigar  between  his  teeth,  st<)od  the  Calif omian.  All  eyes 
were  upon  them.  It  took  less  than  a  minute  for  the  few 
words  exchanged  between  them. 

The  passenger  from  San  Francisco  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  only  to  have  it  sent  spinning  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  while  Holt,  springing  forward,  helped  secure 
his  wrists  in  handcuffs,  with  a  professional  dexterity  for 
which  he  was  unprepared.  All  the  men  gathered  around 
the  group. 

" My  prisoner,  gentlemen,"  explained  the  officer  ;  "ar- 
rested for  the  great  Belden  diamond  robbery  in  New 
York." 

A  woman  fell  at  the  criminal's  feet — ^Miss  Stnyresant, 
her  ashen  face  crashed  down  upon  the  beayy  boot  with 
which  he  apnmed  her  from  him. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  wife  before  If^vinqr  wn, 
0antlemeiL    As  far  her  name,  yon  ona  xead  it  in  ihd 


papers.  At  any  rate,  it  will  never  be  Morgan  or  Clyde,  *' 
he  added,  with  a  vicious  look  at  the  two. 

"For  shame!  for  shame  I"  shouted  the  first-named 
gentleman,  while  the  latter  raised  her  from  the  deck. 

The  officer  moved  on  toward  the  saloon,  his  prisoner 
following. 

"You  must  take  me,  too,  for  I  cannot  leave  my  bus* 
band." 

They  were  the  last  words  her  fellow -passengers  ever 
heard  Miss  Stuyvesant  speak,  while  with  nneovere<l 
heads  they  watched  her  as  she  disappeared  down  the 
companionway.. 


THE  SHORTEST  WAY  HOME. 

"  Thb  shortest  way  by  half  a  mne— 

I  come  80  very  often  by  it- 
Is  up  the  road  across  the  stile. 

And  throoKh  the  meadow.    Shall  we  try  It  ?'* 
The  days  were  not  without  a  charm 

When  talking  soft  and  looking  silly. 
My  love  and  I  walked  arm-in-arm, 

2nd  lanes  were  lone  and  fields  were  stilly. 

We  found  so  many  things  to  say, 

That  always  in  the  shiny  weather 
We  took  the— well,  the  9fu>rter  way. 

To  be  a  longer  time  together. 
We  spoke  about— (but,  goodness  knows 

Our  topics  of  oonfiabulation)^ 
Ab3ut  the  weather,  I  suppose. 

The  crops,  the  harvest,  and  the  nation. 

At  all  events,  although  the  talk 

Was  neither  wise  nor  very  witty. 
We  ended  each  successive  walk 

With  **  Home  already :  what  a  pity  I" 
We  might  have  lost  a  little  ground 

Through  coming  by  the  road  selected 
But  both  agreed  ttiat  we  had  found 

The  Journey  shorter  than  expected. 

Can  Lifo*8  experiment  support 

The  paradox  ttiat  Love  proposm  ? 
Does  any  path  seem  very  short, 

Unless  it  be  a  path  of  roeen  ? 
We  seldom  find  the  nearer  way ; 

And  if  we  hit  upon  and  take  it, 
By  creeping  on  from  day  to  day, 

It  seems  as  long  as  length  can  make. 

• 

The  road  to  Fame  is  never  briof, 

The  way  to  Wealth  is  dull  and  dreary : 
All  earthly  rovkes,  in  my  belief. 

Are  very  long  and  very  weary. 
Nay— one  that  loads  through  care  and  strife 

Is  short,  when  mortals  once  begin  it: 
We  take  the  "  muir  cut"  out  of  life, 

Although  wo  Uiko  the  longest  in  it. 


HOOKS-ASD-EYEa 

Fob  more  than  a  dozen  years  the  manaliictnreof  hooks- 
and-eyes  for  women's  and  children's  dresses  may  be  said 
to  have  been  deail,  buttons  having  s  nperseded  them.  Bnt 
there  are  indications  that  hooks-and -eyes  are  again  to 
come  into  nse,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  it  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  some  who  have  preserved  their  machinery  from  the 
scrap-heap. 

Thirty  years  ago  tlie  State  of  Connecticnt  ha4  mann- 
lactories  within  her  territory  that  prodnced  theee  little 
articles  to  the  valne  of  $112,000  annnallT,  at  fifteen  oenU 
a  groBfl.  Previons  to  1830  or  thereabout,  hooks-and-eyee 
wem  made  by  hand  and  sold  at  $1.50  t^r  $m)t*n,  H» 
machinfls  lor  making  hook8-ftnd<eye8  are  qnite  ingeoi^ 
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pitilliM  fiiitoil  \\\i\  |iitli||ti  oih  rtnniuiln  known  ni  tlii«  K\\\\\ 
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triMith  ,voar,  who  was  destined  to  make  his  mark  in  Ui» 
ri'liKi^niA  and  philosophic  literatnre  of  the  oonntzj.  Hdi 
\vi\M  trtinathan  Edwards.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  memoria 
of  viKl  Now  York  that  its  scenery  and  association  with  Ui 
I'riondA  in  the  citv  warmed  to  the  most  exalted  flame  of 
ilovotion  his  pure  spirit  of  piety.  In  after  life  he  recrikd 
this  jvriod  in  a  prirate  memorandnm  of  his  leligioni 
!n'>tt^ry.  writton  in  the  finest  glow  of  poetical  enthusiaiB. 
••  1  votA-  frequently,"  ho  says.  *'nsed  to  retire  into  aaoK- 
tary  j>l;uv,  on  the  l>anks  of  Hudson's  River,  at  soot 
vlistanoo  from  the  city,  for  contemplation  on  diriis 
iV.ir.ii*  A:iil  *kx*rt^:  conrorse  with  God  :  and  had  may 
>««vs  hour*  thoro."     Here  his  soul  (rrew  in  the  coBfteB- 


V'.Atiou  of  that  ••o.irine  V»eau:y.  far  p-nrer  than  anytfaiBg 
\;T\''  Tiiv^r.  oATih.  of  s  Street,  pleasant,  charm mg.  auiai. 
o.;' ".  •.:*!"  re,  w:.:^-'-  Vrr-rbt  an  isei-preaeible  piui^, 
^.  r.^V,:v.:'<<^  f»K>*vVf-l-r^y:  azl  raTi*}i^«z.t  to  the  sonL  Ait 

v'.'.^v:  r..  -irs  :-;:7-_i.*:  s  fT-rfi  *fcl=.  ac-1  ihe  gcndj 
^  *  .:•  .-.  K  *:•:*.-■.*  ::  ".If  «i-        Hrrf.  T:«r.  rr.    lie  12th  of 
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THE    ORiam   OF  NEW  YORK  CBURGBES. 


1657,  m  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  dmrohea  in  New 
Netherland,  addreeaeil  to  the  ClaHsia  of  AroeteTdam,  the 
Datob  dominies,  Drisiue  and  MegapoleuaiB,  deacribed, 
among  other  intmders  into  the  fold  of  orthodoxy,  "& 
fomeDt«r  of  error,"  who  hud  recently  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Long  Island  ;  a  follower,  doabtless,  of  Roger 
Williama,  who  had  fonnded  his  Church  in  Frovidenoe 
twenty  years  before.  "  Ue  wan  a  cobbler  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  Nev  England,  and  stated  that  he  wna  com- 
miHsioned  by  Christ.  He  began  to  preach  at  Flanh- 
iog,  and  then  went  with  the  people  into  the  river  and 
dipped  them.  Thia  becoming  known  here,  the  Fis(»al 
proceeded  Uiither  and  brought  him  along.  He  was  ban- 
ished the  province. "  * 

After  this  snnimaTy  proceeding  we  hear  nothing  of  tlie 
sect  in  New  Tork  until  abont  the  year  1709,  when  a  Mr. 
Wickenden,  of  FroTidence,  an  ArminiaD,  was  iraprinoned 
in  tbe  city  for  preaching  without  a  licenae,  Mr.Wliitmnji, 
of  Oroton,  afterward  preacJied  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ayres 
with  anocess,  baptizing  twelve  persona.  This  was  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Bnmet,  to  whom  a  petition  was  ad- 
dressed in  1721,  by  one  Nicholas  Eycrs,  a  brewer  and 
Baptist  preacher,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  whose  hired 
house,  it  appears,  had  been  legally  registered  for  a  Baptist 
place  of  meeting,  in  which  he  had  been  pablicly  preaching 
for  several  yearn.  His  application  for  protection,  ondcr 
the  law  exempting  dissenters  from  former  penalties,  ntip- 
ported  by  a  certiftcat«  of  good  conduct  from  tlio  major 
and  aldermen,  was  granted,  t 

In  1724  Mr.  Ayros  became  the  pastor  of  the  little  ilock 
gathered  by  Whitman,  and  a  few  years  later  a  place  of 
worship  was  erected  on  Golden  Hill,  a  locality  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Gold  Street.  In  1732,  Ayres 
having  removed  to  HI  i  ode  Island,  and  I  lis  successor, 
Stevens,  to  Sonth  Carolina,  the  mcetiug-hoaso  was  sold 
and  the  society  dissolved. 

Thirteen  years  after,  anotlipr  private  congregation  IH 
spoken  of  at  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Dodp;c,  a  Baptist  fi-om 
Fi-ihkill,  and  the  same  year  a  movement  was  Htarted  by 
}t<-njamin  Miller,  of  the  chnrph  at  Scotch  Plains,  Sew 
.Ti'raoy,  which  developed  into  a  larger  congregation,  wor- 
sliiping  in  a  rigging-Iott  in  William  Street.  The  Church 
of  Calvinistio  Baptists,  founded  in  Gold  Street,  ha<l  for 
its  first  pastor  a  man  of  singular  devotion  and  rpligioun 
experience  in  Elder  John  Oano.  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  of 
French  Hngaonot  descent,  who  hod  been  highly  suc- 
oossfnl  in  his  missionary  work  in  North  Carolina.  Ho 
continued  with  the  church  iuNcwYork  tilll788,  when  he 
left  for  Kentucky.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Ihe  church  had  more  than  200  members  ;  on  the 
retnni  of  the  pastor  in  1784,  but  tbirty-sevon  of  tho  old 
flock  aould  be  gathered,  t 

TIm  Moravian  Brethren,  who.sc  establishment  as  a  ro- 
ligiosa  society  virtually  diites  from  tho  settlement,  in 
1722,  of  Herrnhut, "  the  Watch  of  the  Lord,"  on  tho  estate 
of  Connt  Zinzendorf,  in  Upper  Lnsntia,  was  at  once  a 
doMUtio  and  missionary  institution.  As  a  social  organ- 
izaUon,  it  strengthened  itself  at  home  by  the  community 
of  intarest  of  its  members,  'nliilc  its  principle  of  devotion 
to  the  Saviour's  work  carried  its  labor  of  love  into  all 
lands.  The  rising  States  of  Nnvth  Aincrica  naturnlty  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  these  frii'nds  of  mankind.  It  will 
■m  remembered  bow  the  rarly  devotion  of  Jolin  Wesley, 
tho  apostle  of  Metliodi-m.  was  animated  by  intercourse 
with  the  Brethren  on  his  voya^re  to  .\mprica  and  in  his 
visit  to  tho  homo  of  the  scot  in  Germany  ;  and  how  the 


labors  of  the  two  were  asaooiatad  by  tbe  enliglitn 
and  liberal  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia.  It  was,  it  is  sud. 
a  voyage  to  New  York,  in  1736,  that  Bialiop  Spangenbe 
the  director  of  the  Moravian  mission  in  the  former  p 
viuce,  so  impressed  the  captain  of  the  vessel  by  his  Chr 
ion  fortitude  during  a  severe  tempest,  that  be  invited' 
Brethren  to  enter  upon  their  misaioDtuy  work  at  his  ho 
on  Staten  Island.  We  hear  of  preaching  tbere  by  a  Mo 
vian  in  1742,  the  first  beginning  of  a  aocictry  which, « 
remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  has  stirvived  and  ia  in  m 
ence  at  the  present  day. 

The  interoonrae  of  the  Georgia  settlement  appean 
have  been  constantly  kept  np  with  the  City  of  New  To 
which  all  along  had  a  few  diadplea  or  fitvoreis  of  i 
Brethren  ready  to  extend  the  litea  at  bospitaUty  to  i 
preachers  proceeding  on  thair  coraails  of  benerolen 
The  missionary  Bandh  was  thns  Tsoaived  at  the  hmuc 
the  Presbyterian  Thomas  Noble,  in  1739  ;  and  in  174: 
oompany  of  nine  persons  was  organiaed  by  Bishop  Pe 
Boobler,  who  is  said  to  bare  been  the  ftrat  Moravian  mii 
ter  who  preached  a  sermon  in  the  city  in  a  private  hons 
About  tbe  soms  time  came  Coont  Zinzeadorf  himself, 
his  tour  throngh  tbe  provinces,  whose  presence  donbtl 
strengthened  the  infant  society  in  New  York.  Hii  I 
lowers,  however,  did  not  always  experience  bere  tb«  ki 
treatment  to  which  their  beneficent  lives  and  liberal  pi 
ciples  entitled  them. 

In  1743  several  Moravian  missionaries,  who  had  eab 
liabed  themselves  at  the  TniTian  mission  at  Shecomico, 
Dnbchess  County,  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Oi 
ernor  Clinton  and  the  Conncil  at  New  York,  on  a  obarge 
tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Indians.  Tbe  absurd 
of  this  accusation  against  the  anwarlike  peacemakers  i 
immediately  apparent,  when  much  was  said  of  tfai 
coming  into  the  country  without  permissioii  of  the  Qi 
eminent,  and  of  their  unwillingness  to  take  the  oath 
allepiiince. 

Their  examination  proved  the  disinterestedness  of  thi 
roiidiict,  and  mnj  he  read  at  the  present  day  with  admii 
tion,  as  a  memorial  of  tho  early  simplicity  anil  opinions 
the  missionaries  of  the  Brethren.  They  were  of  neceasi: 
acquitti'il,  and  sent  back  to  their  homes  ;  but  a  atringei 
law  leveled  at  the  Moravians  was  presently  passed,  p 
quiring  tho  Etat«  oaths  to  be  taken  under  a  pecnaiai 
[loualty,  or  of  six  months'  imprisonment,  the  registry  i 
every  plaeo  of  religious  worship,  and  the  consent  ( 
Governor  and  Council  to  the  residence  of  any  peiso 
among  the  Indians,  under  pretense  of  bringing  them  o« 
to  the  CbrLstian  faith.  The  iiassage  of  this  Act  provoke 
inquiry  from  tlie  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  where  a  mor 
liberal  policy  had  been  pursued,  and  an  apology  for  i 
was  drawn  ii]i  by  Daniel  Horsemanden,  whose  attemptei 
ju.^tification  of  the  measure  strongly  resembles  the  ni 
handsome  method  he  jiursned  in  the  prosecution  aoi 
history  of  the  Negro  Plot.  It  is  on  appeal  to  prejudit 
throughout,  opening  ■v.-iih  a  citation  of  the  old  pop#r 
alarm  from  Georgia  in  tlio  days  of  the  "  plot  ";  followini 
tlii.s  up  by  a  contemptuous  notice  of  White&^d  and  hi 
followers  ;  presenting  a  similar  picture  of  the  Moravian 
08  vulgar,  illiterate  persons,  "  who  were  wont  to  bo  coo 
tent  to  busy  themselves  in  tbeir  native  oountiy  in  tb 
ordinary  and  humble  occupations  they  wen  Ined  to,  TO. 
bricklayers,  eariienters,  wooloombers,  taQon,  ud  md 
like  mechanical  or  handicraft  trades,  till  thvpy  weie  ia 
fatuated  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthnaiaam  or  ftdl] 
sufficient  for  qualifying  them  for  the  plaatatioii  of  tb 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;  of  whose  dalnsioBi,  it  ■hibBi  tb 

■'Wiacnm^a^KiWBEt.Cbnrohca  of  H«rT^fc,flL 


A  LAST  OHANCR 


THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 
Bt  Roust  Bmufi. 

Whkh  wild  war^  deadly  blast  was  Uawn» 

And  gentle  peaoe  returning, 
"Wl*  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherleas^ 

And  mony  a  widow  mooming; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  fleld» 

Where  lang  Td  been  a  lodger, 
Ky  humble  knapsaok  a'  my  wealtti, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 


A  leal  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

]£y  hand  unstained  wi'  plunder. 
And  for  iaii  Sootia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Cofl, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reached  the  bonny  glen 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  passed  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted ; 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  1 
And  turned  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

Wi'  altered  voice,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
Oh,  happy,  happy  may  he  be 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  I 
Ky  purse  is  light,  I*ve  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger; 
I*ye  served  my  king  and  oountzy  lang~ 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger.' 


»» 


flMwistftllyahe  gased  on  ae^ 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever; 
Qqo^ aha,  "A  sodger  amoa  I  lo^ed, 

Vbiget  blm  shall  I  never; 
Our  humble  oot  and  hamely  taxm 

Te  freely  Shan  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge— the  dear 

Te^  weloome  for  the  sake  o^" 


She  gaaed— she  reddened  like  a 

Qyne  pale  like  onylHy; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  octed, 

"Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  r* 
"  By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky; 
«    By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded  I 

*'  The  war's  are  o'er,  and  Fm  oome  taame^ 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  In  loire. 

And  mair,  we'se  ne'er  be  parted." 
Quo'  she,  "My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenished  fairly; 
And  come,  my  fUthful  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  1" 

For  gold  the  merchant  plows  the  main 

The  farmer  plows  the  manor; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prise. 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honor; 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  desjdse 

Nor  oount  him  as  a  stranger; 
Bemember,  he's  his  eountry'a  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


A    LAST    CHANCE. 

By  Annie  Thomas. 


Lncx  the  majority  of  girls,  when  I  left  sohool,  at  seven- 
teen,  my  thoughts  were  pretty  eqnaUj  divided  between 
the  dresses  and  the  lovers  I  shonld  probably  soon  pos- 
B688.  I  had  ex][>erienoed  bnt  few  of  the  changes  and 
obanoes  of  this  transitory  life,  and  the  few  I  had  known 
were  all  from  good  to  better.  I  bad  gone  from  a  happy, 
wealth-adorned  home  to  a  Inxnrions  school,  where  learn- 
ing was  made  so  easy,  that  the  only  lesson  I  learnt  thor- 
oughly was  the  one  of  pleasing  myself.  So  now,  at  seven- 
teen, when  I  was  considered  finished,  I  was  as  ignorant, 
as  yain  and  as  pretentions  as  only  a  boarding-school 
taught,  self-willed  girl  can  be. 

The  home  I  went  back  to  welcomed  me  as  a  delightful 
addition  to  its  circle,  nevertlieless.  My  father,  a  hard- 
working lawyer,  who  made  the  largo  fortune  so  lavishly 
spent,  by  incessant  labors,  was  gratified  at  my  appear- 
ance, full  of  faith  as  to  the  accomplishments  I  had  ac- 
quired, and  well  satisfied  witli  the  i>erfect  repose  of 
manner  which  I  had  attained  unto,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  was  essentially  aristocratic. 

My  mother,  the  best-hearted  and  most  easy-going  of 
women,  was  proud  of  my  prettineas,  of  my  taste  in  dress, 
and  of  that  love  of  power  which  made  me  take  the  reins 
of  household  goyemment  off  her  shoulders  at  once,  and 
saye  her  all  the  trouble  of  directing  the  m&nage. 

My  doair  lenient  ones  I  It  was  their  gentle  judgment  of 
me  that  made  me  torutinize  my  claims  more  doselj,  and 
flnallj  And  mjself  wanting  in  so  much.  For,  I  was  their 
only  ohild,  and  in  time  it  came  to  me  to  feel  that  an  only 
4U3d  owed  it  to  her  paients  to  be  superior  to  little  Mto* 


But  this  light  was  not  shed  in  upon  me  when  I  went 
home,  at  seventeen. 

My  home  was  one  of  the  fine  old  houses  in  one  of  the 
west- central  squares  which  Fashion  had  deserted  for  % 
generation,  bnt  which  is  still  the  abiding-plaoe  tA  vnxeh 
substantial  wealth,  and  of  much  good  blood. 

At  first  I  had  a  sense  of  grandeur  in  being  the  occu- 
pant of  a  house,  the  corridors  of  which  were  so  long  and 
wide,  that  echoes  woke  in  them  as  I  strutted  through  in 
my  progresses  to  and  from  my  own  boudoir  to  the  ealoone 
below. 

But,  after  a  bit,  the  fatal  pretentiousness  of  mj  nature 
developed,  and  I  began  to  sigh  to  leave  the  grand  but 
gloomy  locality  that  was  convenient  for  my  father  in  all 
respects,  and  to  aspire  to  a  more  western  square,  or  even 
a  western  suburb. 

It  was  after  being  at  a  ball  in  one  of  the  palaces  out  on 
the  Exhibition  Boad  at  Kensington  that  this  idea  took 
root  in  my  mind,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  pro- 
pounded it  to  my  father  with  much  enthusiasm. 

A  few  wliispered  words  from  a  Guardsman  with  wlioni 
I  had  waltzed  half  the  night  had  done  the  mischief. 

I  found  that  the  west-central  district  was  foreign  aofl  to 
him,  and  in  my  girlish  snobbishness  I  did  long  to  leaTe  H 
and  live  in  the  regions  where  he  and  those  of  his  ovdsr 
were  at  home. 

So  I  put  on  mjmost  winning,  petting  air,  and  tried  to 
prevail  upon  papa  to  at  least  allow  that  it  **  was  a  pily  ** 
we  liyed  here. 

But  he  onlj laughed  at  me,  and  called  aea  "^i 
Ella  for  prefming  one  of  those  studies  in 


A    LAST  GUASGE. 


had  to  suffer  the  agoDj  that  comeit'from  playing  this  part, 
donbtleas. 

It  was  my  birthnigbt  ball,  tmd  I  was  very  much  the 
queen  of  it,  in  a  dreas  of  ailver  eatin  and  Uoniton  lace, 
with  silvery  pearls  in  my  hair.  What  golden,  glistening 
hair  it  was  then  !  And  now  it  is  coai-se  and  gray,  and 
never  admired  ;  and  I  am  only  twenty-nine ! 

"  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  we  waltzed  to- 
gether ?"  he  whispered  to  me,  as  he  swung  me  around 
to  the  strains  of  the  Hilda  Yalse. 

"  Tea.     What  a  long  tiiae  ago  it  seems,  Alf !"  I  sighed, 
for  the  climax  that  Mi.^  Sharom  hod  prophesied  luut 
come  to  pass  ;  and  he 
was  "Alf  "  to   me   at 
his  own  reqnefit. 

"That's  because 
you're  so  young — snch 
a  mere  cliild  still,"  he 
said,  enconragingly. 
"When  you're  myage 
you'D  think  nothing 
of  two  years^theyli 
jiass  by  too  quickly, 
especially  when  they 
lire  such  happy  ones 
as  these  two-  last  have 

The     exigencies    of 

taking  forbade  my  an- 
swering     just     then. 

And    so    I   was    glad 

when  he   counseled  a 

pause,  for  I  was  long- 
ing to  say  something 

that    should    let   him 

know    that    my  heart 

had  not  been  so  en- 
tirely   at    rest    as    be 

really  seemed  to  think 

(luring    the    last    tno 

years. 

But  I  found  a  great 

difficulty  in   breaking 

the  silence  that  settled 

upon  us,  as  we  sauu- 

t«red    away   from   the 

ballroom    into  a  con- 
servatory at  the  back 

of  the  boii.se. 

When  I  saw  that  it 

was  untenanted,  I 

knew  that,  unless  be 

liad     a     purpose     in 

bringing  me  there,  he 

would  at  ODce  make  soE 

ti>  the  ballroom. 
But  he  made  n< 
led  me  to  the  most  secludei^c 
hedge  of  azaleas  and  ciuuelliaa. 
there  he  placed  his  hand  ou  mine 
and  said : 

"  Ella,  would  you  like  te  know  my  nncis  and  auut,  Uir 
Levis  and  Lady  Tumonr  t" 

"  Tes — at  least "    I  began  blushing  and  trembling, 

and  consequently  speaking  with  the  awkwardness  of  a 
•ohoolgirL 

"  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  and  Urs.  Leyton  will  let  you 
pay  my  people  a  visit  ?" 


TBE  SOUJtBU'H  BETCBM.- 

e  movement  toward  returning 


Ou  the  contrary,  ho 
ncr,  behind  a  blooming 
And  when  he  got  me 
as  it  rested  ou  his  arm. 


"  I  am  sure  papa  and  mamma  will,  if —I— if  you "  I 

stammered  ;  and  he  asked  : , 
"  If  I  and  if  you — what  ?" 

"  if  I  am  asked  to  go  aud  see  them  properly,"  I  said, 
trying  to  be  dignified. 

"My  deal  girl,  do  you  want  a  deputation  from  them  ?" 
he  asked,  with  a  laugh.  "  My  dear  girl,  my  invitation  is 
all-si'fflcient,  I  assure  yon.  I  am  as  a  sou  to  them.  They 
have  beard  of  you,  my  sweet  little  friend,  and  they'll 
welcome  yon  warmly." 
"  Are  they  in  London  ?" 

"  No  ;    they're  too  old  to  oarc  to  be  torn  from  their 
own  roost ;  their  place 

is  in  Norfolk.  I  should 

^^\  like  you  to  see  it,  Ella  ; 

\  it  will  be  mine  some 

day." 

"But  I  can't  go 
without  on  invitation, 
■ud  alone,"  I  urged. 

"  Of  coarse  you'll 
have  an  invitatioD 
from  Lady  Tumonr  aa 
Boon  aa  I  can  tell  her 
you  will  go  ;  and  as 
for  going  alone,  uan't 
your  cousm,  Mrs. 
Percy,  go  with  you  ?" 
"Do  you  know  mj 
cousin  ?"  I  asked, 
quickly. 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  Lady 
Tumour  knows  her 
very  well,  and  she 
naturally  occurred  to 
me  as  a  fit  and  proper 
chaperon  for  you, 
Elhi." 

"  I  have  never  been 
out  to  stay  without 
mamma,"  I  answered, 
gravdy  ;  "  and  I  don't 
think  she  would- like 
me  to  go  with '  Liua 
Percy."       -        ' 

"Are  yon  not 
friendly  ?  I  -n  e  r  e  r 
meet  her  at  your 
house,"  he  said,  oara- 
lessly. 

"  How    funny    that 

~-\s      .-     (j>L»r\*v  oui^    I        ''"  *li*8  time  I  should 

—       ■  I        never  have  found  out 

■  '  that  yon  knew  Liua  I" 

SEE  row  OS  p»OB  623.  J  g^j^  thoughtfully. 

"  A  man  can't  proclaim  the  name  of  every  lady  he 
knows  aloud  upon  the  housetops,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"  I  suppose  I  forgot  ber.  Don't  tell  her  that,  though,  or 
lovely  Mrs.  Percy  will  put  me  in  her  blackbooka,  and 
pnnisli  me  by  refusing  to  chaperon  you." 

"  Papa  thinks  her  rather "     I  hesitated,  and  lie 

aaked,  sharply : 

"  What  does  your  father  think  het  7" 
"Bather  flighty,"  I  stammered    out.     "  tihc  was  so 
young,  and  Mr.  Percy  so  old,  when  they  married,  that 
she  got  into  the  way  of  going  about  alone  a  good  deal, 
and  papa  didn't  approve  of  it." 

"  I  suppose,  as  old  Pet^  is  dead,  and  she  has  no  other 
natural  protector,  your  &ther  can  scarcely  blame  her  tor 
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going  about  alone  now,"  he  said,  dryly.  "Well,  Ella,  it 
would  please  me  yery  mnoh  to  get  you  down  to  Marley ; 
I  won't  press  you  any  more,  but  I  will  only  tell  yon  that 
it  would  please  me." 

He  said  no  more  about  the  plan  then  ;  but  the  longer  I 
dwelt  upon  it,  the  more  feasible  did  ib  appear.  Before 
the  ball  was  over  I  told  Alf  that  I  would  use  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  my  parents  to  let  me  do 
as  he  wished.  And  I  was  rewarded  by  his  pressing  my 
hand  affectionately,  and  calling  me  his  "  dear  little  Ella." 

The  following  morning,  while  I  was  sitting  alone  with 
mamma,  I  propounded  our  scheme  to  her. 

"  Captain  Tumour  tells  me  his  people  want  to  know 
me,  mamma.  I  am  to  hare  an  invitation  .to  visit  them  at 
Marley  from  Lady  Tumour." 

**  Mj  darling,  I  have  nevtr  tried  to  force  your  confi- 
dence," she  said,  lovingly ;  ".but  I  most  ask  you  now, 
Are  you  engaged  to  Captain  Tumour  ?" 

"  No,  mamma ;  but  I  feel  sure  he  loves  me,  and  that  is 
why  he  wants  his  uncle  and  mint  to  know  me  ;  and  do  let 
me  go — do,  my  own  darling  mother." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  xsther  a  perilous  thing  to  do,"  she 
said,  thoughtfully ;  "it  is,  in  fact,  a  trial  trip  that  they 
want  you  to  go  upon.  If  he  were  jour  avowed  lover  it 
would  be  different ;  but  as  it  is " 


« 


As  it  is !    Oh  I  mother,  dear,  my  going  will  be  the 
means  of  its  coming  -agbi  all  the  sooner,"  I  pleaded. 

"  But  what  ZQMon  can  they  give  for  inviting  you  ?"  she 
urged. 

"They  know  liaa  Percy  vmy  well,"  I  said,  "and  I  am 
to  be  asked  to  go  with  her." 

And  then  mamroa  shook  her  haad,  and  said  the  subject 
required  gcave  consideration. 

Mrs,  Peoroy  called  on  us  that  day,  and  as  she  rarely 
came  near  us  more  than  onoe  in  a  twelvemonth,  I  natur- 
ally thought  that  she  had  come  to  speak  about  the  topic 
that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind.  But  when  I  asked  her 
about  it  she  professed  utter  ignorance  of  it,  and  laughed, 
and  said  it  was  very  cool  of  Captain  Tumour  to  try  and 
use  her  tm  a  cat*8-paw. 

"  I  didn't  know  till  last  night  that  he  knew  you,  Lina^" 
Isatd. 

"In  fact,  until  he  thought  he  could  make  me  useful 
he  forgot  my  ezistanoe,"  she  said,  laughing  merrily. 
"  Well,  dear,  though  Mailej  is  a  dull  hole,  and  the  two 
old  people  axe  the  prosiest  of  the  prosy,  and  look  upon 
me  as  an  imp  of  the  evil  one  into  the  bargain,  if  they  ask 
me,  I'll  go,  for  your  sake." 

"We  should  have  asked  you  to  Ella's  birthday  ball, 
lina,  if  we  had  known  where  you  were ;  but  you  were  in 
Paris,  the  last  time  we  heard,"  my  mother  said,  half  in 
reproach,  and  half  in  apology. 

"Yes,"  Lina  replied;  "and  went  on  to  MaaneHles, 
meaning  to  go  to  Jericho,  but^funds  ran  short,  as  usual. 
Oh,  Ella,  whalaiver  you  do,  don't  marry  an  old  man 
wholl  reward  you  for  your  devotion  to  him  by  dying 
and  leaving  you  a  wretched  hundred  and  fifty  a  /ear  to 
starve  upon." 

"  Poor  child,"  my  mother  said,  softly  ;  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise,  my  lovely  cousin,  whom  I  had  never  known  other 
than  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  burst  intoift.  {Mkssion  of  tears, 
and  ran  and  fell  on  her  knees  by  mamma's  side,  and 
buried  her  brilliant  face  in  mamma's  lax),  and  sobbed  as 
if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  What  a  wretch  I  am — ^what  a  wretch  I  am  I"  she 
moaned,  and  then  she  jumped  up,  and  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  said,  "And  what  a  fool  I  am  to  make  so  much  ado 
abont  nothing,"  and  laughed,  and  was  hemelf  a^in. 

1  can't  stay  to  narrate  every  turn  and  iavolution  of  the 


a£fair.  An  invitation  from  Lady  Tumour  came  in  due 
course.  She  "hoped  I  would  accompany  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Percy,  on  a  visit  to  Marley."  That  was  alL  But  Alf 
represented  to  me  that  his  aunt  was  old  and  stiff^  and 
that,  therefore,  that  was  enough. 

My  mother  managed  to  put  a  hundred  poornds  in  a 
handsome  purse  in  Lina's  hand  a  week  before  we  left 
town,  for  the  cry  of  poverty  had  touched  her  warm 
heart. 

"Your  uncle  and  I  both  feel  that  you  are  going  on  our 
child's  account,  and  we  wish  you  to  go  looking  your  beet, 
my  dear,"  she  said.  And  Lina  pleased  them  in  this  re- 
spect. She  did  go  looking  her  best,  and  her  best  was 
very  beautiful. 

My  heart  palpitated  strangely  when  I  found  myself  at 
Marley — at  the  place  of  which  I  should  surely  be  the  nus- 
tres  some  day.  Sir  Lewis  and  Lady  Tumour  were  both 
very  kind  to  me  in  a  hearty,  cordial  way,  for  whidi  I  was 
not  prepared.  They  were  kind  to  Lina,  too,  but  after  a 
stiflbr  fashion. 

"You  see,"  she  said  to  me,  bitterly,  "I  faoed  some- 
thing in  coming  here  for  your  sake." 

Captain  Tumour  followed  us  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
morning  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Tumour  startled  me  by 
saying: 

"I  was  very  sorry,  my  dear,  that  your  mamma  could 
not  come  with  you." 

"She  was  not  asked,"  I  blurted  out,  in  my  surprise^ 
and  Lady  Tumour  seemed  disconcerted  for  a  moment ; 
but  she  recovered  herself,  and  said : 

"  I  suppose  Alfred  wanted  to  have  you  all  to  himselt 
Will  you  allow  me  to  speak  on  that  subject,  dear,  or  do 
you  indorse  the  embargo  that  Alfred  has  laid  upon  it  ?" 

"Lady  Tumour,"  I  began,  in  an  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment, "  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  ought  to  say.  Captain 
Tumour  and  I  are  only  friends." 

"  You  are  not  engaged  ?"  she  said,  kindly.  "  Well, 
dear,  honestly,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  the  sooner  you  are, 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Delays  are  dangerous, 
especially  when  Lina  Percy  is  in  the  way.  My  child,  if  I 
had  suspected  that  the  affair  was  still  undecided  between 
you  and  Alfred,  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  come 
here  under  her  auspices." 

I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  perfect  quagmire  of  misconcep- 
tions, and  as  if  to  illustrate  the  text  she  had  spoken,  at 
this  very  moment  I  caught  sight  of  the  figures  of  Alf  and 
Lina  sauntering  along  a  glade  of  the  pork. 
•  Concealing  mv  agitation  as  well  as  I  could,  I  refrained 
from  calling  Lady  Tumour's  attention  to  the  pair.  But 
I  was  res<^ved  to  clear  away  as  much  of  the  mist  as  I 
could,  and  so  I  said  : 

"  I  have  known  Alf— Captain  Tumour— for  two  years, 
and  I  never  heard  him  mention  my  cousin  till  j|Jl)ree  weeks 
ago,  when  he  proposed  my  coming  here  with  her.  ^  "VfTill 
yon  tell  me  how  long  they  have  been  intimate  ?" 
She  shook  her  head. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "Lina  Percy  is  a  Circe.  Kow 
she  is  here  again,  I  can^t  think  anything  but  kindlv  of 
her ;  but  bow  I  wish  she  had  never  come  1" 

At  luncheon  that  day,  Alf  proposed,  with  a  show  of 
devotion  to  me,  that  I  should  ride  with  him  in  the  after- 
noon. And  when  I  had  somewhat  sulkily  acceded  to  his 
proposition,  I  noticed  a  meaning  glance  interchanged 
between  him  and  Lina.  Before  I  had  time  to  conje^tuni 
even  what  it  might  mean«  she  was  speaking  in  that  dulcet 
voice  of  hers,  which  was  one  of  her  most  powerful  attrac- 
tions. 

"  And  as  I  am  excluded  by  mutual  consent  from  the 
riding-party,  will  you  let  me  drive  you.  Sir  Lewis  )?" 
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Tldaed  me  in  nsmg  me  so  ivLoUj  and  solely  as  a  means 
to  their  en<L  He  need  not  have  made  me  love  him  so 
xvell  1  He  might  have  spared  me  the  crowning  shame 
of  bringing  me  awaj  fix)m  home  under  ialse  pretenses. 

Bat  the  sting  was  taken  ont  of  this  fact  when  I  went 
back  to  '*  my  own,"  for  **  my  own  "  received  me  as  if  I 
were  a  glory  to  them  stilL 

Ah !  children  who  haven't  needed  it,  yet  believe  me 
that  the  woond  mnst  be  mortal  that  cannot  be  soothed  by 
parental  balm  and  oiL  They  never  so  much  as  adverted 
to  the  possibility  of  any  other  result  having  been  antici- 
pated than  this  one  of  Lina's  being  Alf  s  wife.  They 
restored,  my  self-respect,  though  they  were  powerless  to 
restore  my  happiness. 

It  is  ten  years  ago  that  I  went  down  to  Marley  on  that 
trial  trip,  which  ended  in  my  heart  being  wrecked,  and 
though  I  am  Ella  Ley  ton  still — ^though  I  have  never  tried 
the  efficacy  of  a  second  love  in  removing  all  traces  of  a 
first — still  I  am  not  objectless. 

The  little  child  who  was  bom  on  the  night  of  the  day 
when  Lina  tried  her  last  chance,  and  won  it,  ia  my  god- 
son and  my  darling,  and  his  mother  is  my  friend,  and  his 
fioither  is  good  enough  to  say  that  if  he  hadn't  been  so 
awfully  fond  of  his  wife,  he  believes  he  should  have  fallen 
in  love  with  me,  while  he  was  pretending  to  do  so. 

He  does  not  know  that  I  am  Ella  Leyton  still  for  his 
sake  ;  and  so  often  he  expresses  genuine  sorrow  that  I 
should  be  letting  Time  slip  by  so.  **  It  will  be  awkward 
for  you,  dear — Lina  and  I  often  say  so — ^when  you  find 
yomr  last  chance  gone,"  he  says,  little  knowiag  that  my 
last  chance  was  gone  whan  he  told  me  the  truth  about  the 
two  years,  that  day  I  rode  with  him  at  Marley. 


CHIMNEYS  OF  A  CITT. 

LooKZNa  over  a  great  city  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
some  attio-window,  what  strange  reflections  rise  in  the 
mind  I  Only  to  watch  the  curling  smoke  of  thousands 
of  chimneys  is  to  follow  in  thought  the  fate  of  many  a 
household^ 

What  romance  those  unpalpable  wreaths  could  tell  if 
only  utterance  were  theirs  ;  what  tales  of  love  and  truth  ; 
what  tales  of  misery  and  woe.  Sometimes  the  eye,  gazing 
down  upon  the  dwelling-places  of  thousands,  will  select 
one  curling  smoke-track  and  follow  it  in  spirit  whence  it 
came. 

Suppose,  under  such  dronmstances,  that  its  origin  lay 
in  the  furnace-fire  of  some  tenement-house,  in  some 
thronged  habitations  where  men  and  women,  girls  and 
boys,  old  age  and  infancy,  sleep,  love  and  suffer  under  one 
roof.  If  only  that  roof  could  be  removed  for  the  nonce, 
and  the  quaint  spirit  of  the  west  wind  bear  us  unseen 
into  the  midst,  what  a  picture  of  human  life  should  we 
find  I  From  cellar  to  attic,  life — and  life  does  not  mean 
pictured  show,  but  terrible  reality.  In  every  room, 
human  hearts,  throbbing,  hoping,  fearing,  sufiering,  and, 
let  us  hope,  sometimes  enjoying.  What  tales  would  then 
be  ours ;  what  records  of  endurance,  of  loyalty  under 
danger,  of  heroism  under  humiliation  I 


Thsbb  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our  reputation  : 
to  be  praised  l^  honest  men,  and  to  be  abused  by  rogues. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  secure  the  former,  because  it  will 
be  invariably  accompanied  by  the  latter.  His  calumnia- 
tion is  not  only  the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue  can  confer 
upon  us,  but  it  is  also  the  only  service  that  he  will  per- 
form for  nothing. 


GEYSERS. 

By  Ppofessor  W.  F.  Barrett. 

Perhaps  not  one  of  the  grander  operations  of  nature 
awak^is  more  interest  in  a  thoughtful  mind  than  the 
magnificent  phenomenon  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  Every  one  knows  that  a  geyser  is  a  gigantic  and 
intermittent  fountain  of  boiling  water,  found  not  only 
in  Iceland,  where  it  is  best  known,  but  also  in  New 
Zealand,  and  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Yellowstone 
Begion. 

The  glacier^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  huge  river  of  ice, 
slowly  moving  down  a  mountain  side,  perpetually  re- 
^newed  by  the  snowfields  abova  The  present  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  or  of  Norway  are,  however,  very  much 
smaller  than  those  gigantic  sheets  of  ice  which  swathe 
the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  that  once  covered  whole 
regions  of  this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Not  only  do  these  phenomena,  in  their  magnificence  and 
ceaseless  unrest,  afford  a  sublime  spectacle,  but  they 
appeal  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  sight.  For  the 
geyser  tells  us  that  beneath  the  ice-dad  surface  of  the 
ground  is  a  source  of  unquestionable  heat,  a  hidden 
storehouse  of  tremendous  energy ;  whilst  the  glacier 
speaks  of  a  realm  of  perpetual  cold  that  remains  un- 
warmed  though  traversed  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Mankind,  with  all  its  appliances,  cannot  alter  by  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  degree  this  inner  bosom  of  heat  nor 
this  outer  mantle  of  cold.  Nevertheless,  in  the  slow 
march  of  ages  these  conditions  have  changed,  and  still 
are  changing,  for  the  tendency  of  nature  is  toward  uni- 
formity. As'  the  sea  rounds  the  pebble  on  the  shore,  and 
strives  to  level  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  under  the 
operation  of  time  broad  differences  of  temperature  gradu- 
ally disappear. 

Time  is,  in  fact,  a  most  jntiless  communist.  Thus,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  less  than  once  they  were, 
and  hence  the  glacier,  and  probably  the  geyser,  of  to-day 
are  but  pygmies  compared  with  the  (giants  that  were  in 
existence  in  years  long  past.  As  if,  however,  to  teach 
man  the  humbleness  of  his  reason  as  well  as  the  omall- 
ness  of  his  strength,  these  ancient  and  impressive  pheno- 
mena have  as  yet  received  but  a  partial  explanation,  and 
that  only  at  the  present  day.  This  much,  however,  is 
evident  to  the  most  ignorant.  In  the  geyser  we  have 
water  boiling  and  boiling  over ;  in  the  glacier  we  have 
water  frozen  and  slipping  down  the  mountain  side.  Out 
of  thd  commonest  of  all  things — water — ^we  are  presented 
with  iftie  most  imposing  of  appearances  and  the  most 
puzzling  of  physical  problems. 

To  the  geysers  let  us  first  address  ourselves.  The 
boiling  springs  of  Iceland  are  better  known  than  those 
elsewhere.  They  are  situated  near  the  great  glacial 
plateau  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  island,  some  score 
of  miles  from  Hecla,  and  some  300  feet  to  400  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Great  Geyser  is  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  Icelandic  group.  Observed  at  rest,  all  that  is  seen  of 
this  geyser,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  one,  is  a 
saucer-shaped  pool  of  hot  water,  contained  in  a  smooth 
circular  basin  from  forty  feet  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  the  basin  is  a  tube  nearly  ten  feet  across^ 
and  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  deep,  and  this,  of  course, 
is  also  filled  with  water,  near  its  boiling-point  Within 
this  tube  lies  tHe  secret  of  the  seething  fountain  that 
periodically  bursts  forth,  aooompanied  by  vast  clouds  of 
steam,  and  with  rumbling  sounds  and  rattling  explosiona, 
causing  the  earth  to  quake  for  a  considerable  distanoc 
around. 

The  word  gciyser  (pronounced  "  giser")  is  derived  fixna 
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witar,  thoofl^  bofllBft  la  not 
M  b*lMtttt«aMboiUnff  iBthsopan  ^  The  lallow> 
Ins  Mkla  ihdrva  at  s  ^Hia*  tlw  boiUng-paiBt  of -water  at 


It  ahonld  be  notioed  that  u  -we  deBoend  in  a  mine  the 
IhAbig^point  of -water  ii  niied  ;  and  if  UMwataroonldbe 
nada  to  boil  at  the  bottom  of  an  artesian  well  1,000  feet 
daam  tha  preaanre  of  the  nipaiincambent  oolnmn  of 
vatar,  together  with  that  of  the  atmoaphere,  ironld  be 
eqoal  to  twenfy^dne  atmoapberea  of  preaanre,  and  nnder 
aoek  oirenmilaaoea  water  wonld  boil  at  a  tempeiatnre  of 
4BV  AhmheiL  CUonlated  in  this  -wa;,  at  tha  greateat 
depUt  of  the  ocean,  water  wonld  be  nuaed  to  a  tempera- 
toa  ol  red  heat  before  it  vonld  boil. 

We  mi^  now  applj  these  facts  to  gejser  emptaona.  In 
tha  nazt  diagram  (Fig.  8)  ia  given  in  aeotion  a  viaw  of  the 


Oraat  a<criv  a<  .bala^  «>d  t^  ita  aida  a  Mite  of  taW 
paratoMKeanlBllT  lakM  at  tba  daptlH  ffitm  *■  flw  Ofl 
iw*i»i™  ]Q|  fji^  thizd  iMtlnHBii  ia  plaoad  tiM  aAlaHlalaft 
tampantot*  at  TUch  tha  watn  wonld  boll  at  tkoa* 
dqvtia.  In  areiy  oaae  it  wm  ba  obasmd  tiMt  tha  MtMl 
tempentnre  baton  ihe  emption  waa  bdow  the  pnpar 
botUB^fant  Sot  tha  partignlar  apoL  A  lalgi  via  ao- 
tieed,  ia  tha  aomndtaga  takao,  not  far  fhn  O*  bottoM  «l 
tha  tabab«BdfNmwBdarthia  ledge  afaaa  aacMaA  to  fa* 
iMnin^  IM  ns  anppoaa  that  the  temperatna  iptAmttj 
mee  to  the  theontiaal  btdling-point  at  thia  apoL  fllaam 
would  then  be  fonnad,  and  ironld  lift  np  tha  eolnzaii  ol 
water  to  aome  «stant ;  the  preaanre  in  the  tuba  woold 
thna  be  diminfahad  I7  the  water  spreading  into  tK  mn- 
flowing  tiia  baain  above.  At  f  ortr-flre  fGet  tha  water  bad 
a  temperatnre  ot  261°  lUuenheit ;  even  were  Uda  tm- 
paratare  not  inoreased,  bnt  the  depth  metdj  redoiaed  by 
the  atuJWoe  orerilow  to  thirfy-eix  feet,  the  water  woioUba 
at  a  tanparatnra  above  its  boiling-point  at  tiiia  depth. 
For  here  it  would  boil  at  SSQo  Fahrrahol^  and  the  MAaal 
temperatnre  ia  251°.  Having  thna  an  exeeaa  of  beat 
above  its  btriling-point,  a  andden  gcnaaaKon  ot  riaaai 
wonld  take  plaee^  which  wonld  eject  the  "^"""'  o^  witor 
overhead.  Furthermore,  the  moment  tha  pnaatnwia 
diminished  thronghont  the  tnbe^  the  stored  heat  ia  Aa 
water  below  would  generate  large  quBotitiea  of  ■liMiii  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tabe,  and  the  whole  maaa  nf  aaha 
above,  with  the  eontents  of  the  hadn,  would  be  tonled 
into  the  air  amid  olonds  of  liberated  11  In  1 111  His  wahii. 
oooled  bj  its  eruption,  and  foiling  bank  Uta  tha  baiiB, 
will  be  onoe  more  heated,  and  after  a  time  a^iin  1 
producing  the  periodic  eruptions  that  are  oba 
The  oonstenotioii  ot  an  artifloial  gsTaer; 
iimpl;  requires  a  long,  atraigbt,  water>ti^t  tnbo  find 
into  a  boain  overhead.  It  is  convenient  to  heat  tte 
bottom  of  the  tube  with  gaa,  and  to  imitate  the  h 
little  higher  np  the  ge^ser-tabe  bj  a  spiral  of  e 
fixed  about  a  foot  or  so  from  the  lower  end  of  tha.  idlk 
Fig.  6  shows  the  wholft  af^ 
pantna.  The  preaeut  writMr 
hae  had  tubes  of  vniions  atan 
msde,  and  the  following  di- 
mensions miy  bf  found  naa- 
f  ol.  The  laxge  pjwy  shown 
in  tha  flgnn  ham  %  tnbe  ot 
galvanized  iron  ftn  feet  six 
inohes  long,  anC  $Rir  and  a 
hall,  inohda  In  Otimilmtt  ita 
lowat  end,  taperlqg  to^  aty, 
on<(  and  a  half  ini^ea  at  ka 
ii|iper.  It  is  oonveniJBt  to 
majke  the  tube  sorew  Into  Aa 
Ipisin,  which  ia  about  four 
tbet  in  diameter.  The  woAdas 
supports  rest  in  eocketa  ia 
the  bas'n,  from  which  th^ 
can  easily  be  removed  j  th^ 
are  braced  together  to  giva 
rigiditj.  A  smaller  g^iai 
maj  be  made  of  a  tin  tnba 
tlu«e  feet  long,  two  and  a 
half  inohes  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, tapering  to  thtee-qnav- 
ters  ot  an  inch  above,  with  a 
basin  two  feet  in  diafnatM. 
nie  large  gsTnr  an^tapaii- 
odioall;  about  tn^  tw 
ininntee,and  tiia  nuUw  e«4 
about    even    wtnMk  ■ 
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A   SESSION   OF   C0NGBES8. 


A    SESSION    OF    CONGRESS. 


By  Eugenk  V.  Smalley. 


Yebt  few  people  nave  a  definite  idea  of  how  biudnesa 
is  transacted  in  Ck>ngre8s.  The  common  notion  is,  no 
donbt,  that  members  iatrodnce  Bills,  and  that  thej  are 
read,  diacnssed,  and  voted  on,  and  so  brpgoght  to  a  deci- 
sion. This  is  scarcely  a  half-truth.  Not  one  Bill  in 
twenty  is  ever  considered  by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  ;  probably  not  more  than  one  in  ten  is  ever  read 
from  beginning  to  end  by  anybody  except  the  member 
who  introduces  it  The  constituents  of  the  gentleman 
from  Buncombe  may  wonder  why  he  does  not  get  a  vote 
on  the  Bill  he  has  introduced  to  forward  their  interests, 
not  knowing  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  his  power  to  get  his 
favorite  measure  out  of  the  pigeon-hole  in  some  commit- 
tee-room in  which  it  is  safely  lodged.  The  great  majority 
of  all  Bills  offered  in  Congress  are  mere  declarations  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  their  authors.  They  would  like 
to  do  what  the  Bills  proi>ose,  or,  at  least,  would  like  to 
have  their  constituents  think  so,  but  there  the  matter 
ends  ;  for  the  actual  legislation  is  shaped  in  the  commit- 
tees, and  without  the  indorsement  of  a  committee  very 
few  Bills  have  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  passing.  Neither 
have  all  the  Bills  approved  by  committees  an  opportunity 
of  being  voted  upon.  There  are,  every  session,  three  or 
fonr  times  as  many  Bills  reported  favorably  from  com- 
mittees as  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
Houses. 

Let  us  see  what  the  ordinary  course  of  a  day's  business 
is  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Strangers  usually  go 
first  to  the  south  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  House 
meets,  because  the  scene  there  is  much  more  animated 
and  entertaining  than  in  the  other  wing.  The  House  is 
like  a  big,  confused  mass-meoting,  where  dozens  of  eager 
men  are  struggling  for  precedence,  and  the  spectacle  is 
often  dramatic  in  a  high  degree.  The  Senate,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  orderly  and  quiet  to  the  verge  of  dull- 
ness, except  during  some  brief  interlude  of  spirited  de- 
bate. Half  an  hour  before  noon,  when  the  House  meets, 
the  members  begin  to  drop  in  from  the  committee-rooms 
to  write  letters  at  tlieir  desks,  or  to  chat  in  little  groups 
about  the  business  of  tlie  dav,  or  about  the  never-failinp: 
topic  of  politics.  At  a  quaitor  bofore  twelve,  one  of 
the  door-keepers  goes  up  into  the  Clerk's  desk  and  po- 
litely invites  all  not  liavinf^  the  i)rivilege  of  the  floor  to 
withdraw.  This  notice  is  liocdcd  only  by  strangers.  The 
experienced  lobbyist  pays  no  attention  to  it,  but  keeps 
his  place  at  the  ear  of  th(5  inenil)er  ho  is  talking  to  until 
he  is  tapped  on  tlie  shoulder  by  one  of  the  doorkeepers, 
and  asked  to  leave.  l*unctua]ly  at  noon,  the  Speaker 
cx)mes  in  from  his  pleasant  ofTice,  close  at  hand,  raps 
with  his  gavel,  and  calls  the  House  to  order ;  tlien  the 
Chaplain  makes  a  prayer.  There  Is  a  Chaplain  for  the 
House,  and  another  for  the  Senate.  All  these  8i)iritual 
advisers  have  to  do  is  to  pray  two  minutes  every  day. 
For  this  they  each  get  8750  a  year.  The  oflSces  are  usually 
filled  by  influential  and  popular  clergymen  of  tlie  City 
of  Washington. 

When  the  prayer  is  finished,  the  journal  clerk  reads 
the  journal  of  the  day  before.  ThLs  document  is  a  con- 
densed summary  of  the  day's  }>r(»coedings.  Xol)ody  ever 
looks  at  it,  because  the  procofdinirs  are  reported  in  full 
in  the  Coftyressifmal  Rf\'(tr<l^  which  is  j)lacod  upon 
every  member's  desk  in  the  moi-ning.  The  journal  is 
official,  and  has  a  certain  parliamentary  sanctity  about 
it  which  the  Hpcord  does  not  jiossess.  The  next  thing 
ia  what  is  called  the  momiug  hour.     "  '-  -afternoon  by 


thia  time,  bnt,  nevertheless^  in  a  parliamentazy  sense, 
the  first  hour  after  the  journal  is  xead  is  the  xnoming 
hour.    Xf  the  day  be  Monday,  this  hour  is  occupied  bj 
calling  the  States  for  Bills  and  Besolntions  to  be  referred 
to  committees  without  debate.     The  Speaker  begins  with 
Maine,  and  all  the  members  from  that  State  present  their 
Bills,  and  so  the  call  goes  on  threugh  the  whole  list. 
Sometimes  it  takes  two  or  three  Mondays  to  get  round. 
On  other  days,  except  Fridays,  the  committees  are  called 
in  turn  for  reports  of  a  public  nature.     Each  conunittee 
has  two  morning  hours  in  which  to  present  all  its  busi- 
ness.    In  the  course  of  a  long  session  a  committee  will 
probably  be  called  three  times  ;  in  a  short  session,  only 
once,  or,  at  the  most,  twice.     Now,  it  will  be  Been  that 
if  a  committee  has  only  a  dozen  Bills  to  offer  out  of  the 
one  or  two  hundred  referred  to  it,  and  if  these  Bills 
arouse  any  debate  and  opposition,  the  two  morning  honrs 
will  be  exhausted  before  they  can  be  brought  to  a  vote. 
A  committee  which  has  an  important  measure,  therefore, 
seeks  to  have  a  time  appointed  for  its  consideration  ont 
of  the  morning  hour.     If  it  succeeds,  the  Bill  is  then 
made  a  special  order  for  a  certain  day  in  ad^'ance,  and 
from  day  to  day  until  disposed  of ;  but,  even  with  this 
advantage,  it  is  not  sure  of  getting  a  hearing,  because  the 
Bills  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  spends  the 
money  of  the  Government,  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  raises  it,  always  have  precedence  over 
all  other  Bills,  and  can  come  in  at  any  time  and  crowd 
the  others  out. 

After  the  morning  hour,  the  day  is  occupied,  as  a  rale, 
with  Bills  which  have  been  made  specif  orders.  Friday 
is  Private- Bill  day.  On  Monday,  after  the  morning  honr, 
motions  to  suspend  the  rules  are  in  order.  This  is  the 
one  chance  of  the  member  who  has  a  Bill  which  he  knows 
can  never  get  before  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  reg- 
ular order  of  business.  If  he  can  get  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  him,  he  can  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and'hLs  Bill  passed  ;  then,  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
vote  for  a  suspension,  the  Bill  goes  through.  But  there 
are  always  at  least  twenty  members  seeking  recognition 
at  once,  and  the  day  is  exhausted  before  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  them  have  had  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing their  measures  to  the  attention  of  tlie  House.  Even 
if  a  member  succeeds  in  getting  in  his  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  the  chances  are  all  against  him.  He 
must  have  a  very  good  Bill,  and  one  that  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  House,  or  he  cannot  get  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
his  favor. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  occupied  in  calling  the  roll,  or 
what  is  called  calling  the  yeas  and  nays.  There  are  four 
ways  of  voting.  The  first  is  the  viva  voce  way ;  the 
Speaker  says  :  **  All  who  are  in  favor  will  say  Ay."  **  All 
opposed.  No."  **  The  ayes  have  it";  or,  **  The  noes  have 
it,"  as  he  thinks  the  case  may  be.  Then  any  member  can 
demand  a  division.  The  Speaker  then  says  :  **  Tliose  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  arise  and  stand  until  they 
are  counted."  He  afterward  counts  the  negative  side 
and  announces  the  result.  A  certain  number  of  members 
can  demand  tellers.  Tliis  mode  of  voting  is  always 
amusing  to  strangers  in  the  gallery.  The  two  tellers, 
one  in  favor  of  tlie  Bill  pending  or  the  motion  made, 
and  the  other  opposed,  take  their  places  in  the  little  space 
in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  politely  shake  hands 
with  each  other  as  if  they  were  about  to  fipht  a  duel ; 
then  the  members  on  the  affinnative  side  of  the  question 
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the  large  bouquets  on  the  Senmlon'  dedo^  eeni  at  a  token 
of  appieciatioii  for  some  speech.  When  a  Senator  haa 
mailea  great  oratorioal  efEort  his  desk  nanalty  Uossoma 
oat  next  daj  like  a  partence  of  floven. 

The  3enate  cannot  originate  Appropriation  Billa.  or 
Tariff  and  Tax  Bills ;  hut  it  can  amend  them.  To  coun- 
terbalance this  limitation,  the  Senate  alone  haa  the  power 
to  confirm  or  reject  treaties*  and  the  more  important 
power  to  confirm  or  reject  appointmentu  SsnatoEs 
regard  their  body  as  a  mnch  more  important  feature  in 
the  GoTsmment  than  the  big;  noisj  branch  of  Congress 
which  sits  in  the  other  wing  of  the  OapitoL  Their  par  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  BeprosontatiTes,  but  thej 
count  for  a  great  deal  more  in  Washington  life. 

If  one  House  passes  a  Bill  and  the  other  rejects  it,  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matter ;  but  a  great  many  Bills  are 
amended  bj  one  House  or  the  other*  and  a  disagreement 
arises  as  to  whether  the  amendments  shall  stand.  Then 
there  is  a  conference  committee,  composed  of  three  Sen- 
ators and  three  BepresentatiTes,  who  come  to  a  compro- 
mise if  they  can.  The  report  of  such  a  committee  is 
racelj  rejected.  Nearly  all  the  great  Bills  of  the  session 
go  at  last  to  conference  committees,  so  that^  after  Con- 
gress has  labored  and  fretted  over  tiiem  for  months,  six 
men  get  together  in  a  committee-room  and  gire  the  law 
its  final  shape. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  Congress.  Afew 
men  in  it  really  manage  all  the  important  business ;  the 
rest  make  a  great  foss  with  their  speeches,  and  imagine 
themselTes  to  be  great  men ;  but  if  you  want  to  get  at 
the  real  springs  of  action,  you  can  find  them  in  the  agree- 
ments and  compromises  and  little  priTate  understandings 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  men  in  each  House,  who  are  the  chair- 
men of  the  principal  committees.  **  My  son,  come  to  the 
Capitol  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  country  is  gOY- 
emed,  "wrote  a  wise  Engliflhman  in  the  last  century.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  about  Washington  in  our  day, 
so  far  as  Congress  is  conoemed.  There  used  to  be  a  motto 
under  the  title  of  the  Cangreasional  Globe,  the  paper 
which  preceded  the  present  CongreMionai  Record  as  the 
medium  of  printing  the  debates  of  the  two  Houses,  which 
read:  ''The  world  is  governed  too  much." 

We  need  not  lament  the  fate  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Bills  presented  each  session  of  Congress.  It  is  well  that 
they  die  ''  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung."  The  world 
will  never  be  reformed  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  beyond 
the  voting  and  raising  money  to  keep  the  useful  func- 
tions of  our  National  Government  in  operation.  Con- 
gress accomplishes  very  little  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

" —  ■  I  _   _  _  ■ 

SOME  HINDOO  LADIES  AT  HOME. 

Bv  Bertha  Ker. 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  H. ,  after  my  third  day  in  Allahabad, 
''you  have  seen  all  the  sights  tourists  come  here  to  see, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  tourists  do  not  get 
the  chance  of  seeing." 

'*  What  is  that  ?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 

''Ton  know  my  daughter  is  a  Zenana  missionary,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  H.,  "  and  she  and  I  have  been  thinking  that 
as  you  are  so  anxious  to  know  all  about  Indian  life,  you 
might Uike  to  see  for  yourself  how  Hindoo  women  Uve. 
You  see  the  wives  of  poor  men  about  the  streets,  working 
in  the  fields,  etc.,  but  the  wives  of  the  wealthy  must 
norer  leave  the  Zenana  "  (women's  apartments). 

Accordingly  a  ghari  was  sent  for,  which  is  a  shabby 
edition  of  a  London  cab,  drawn  by  still  shabbier  huMsa. 
We  are  going  to  drive  past  the' Fort»  so  tl 


see  the  mU  (nUgloai  tt^  i^pafa  li 

mneh  yeatardajf.    I  hear  that  ttMj 

people  at  the  ennlhuwee  of  the  Oan^ai^  flm  Ji 

that  third  rifv  wUeh  k  aesn  oi^y  by  the  erjn 

and  which  they  aay  eoneB  from  heaven.    Did  I  Ml 

the  nativea  shm  their  beads  and  east  the 

river,  and  lor  Ofesy  hair  tiiej  get  a  thtm— mI 

bliss?  They  oi^y  have  this  msiaft  ones  in 

that  pQgrima  save  up  their  mcmsy,  and  oome  fron 

part  of  IndiiL'' 

Through  a  broad  roadt  ahaded  by  spreading 
came  to  the  narrow,  cioaeiy-packed  atieeto  of  tiia 
noiiy  with  the  damor  of  the  buyen  and(ae]Iei% 
discordant  roiosa  of  the  bf^gglng  lepers. 

*  *  Now  we  have  to  get  out  of  the  gfuari  and  walk  «p  1Mb 
tiny  lane,"  said  Mrs.  H.;  *'you  must  not  mind  Ike  AM 
and  bad  smells." 

We  stopped  at  a  lowmud  waQ,  and,  paasing  thiongh  IB 
outer  courtyard  (in  which  a  few  oxen  wece  Inpt)  maehnd 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  was  opened  to  na  by  n  fiUla 
girl,  whose  large,  dark,  almond-shaped  eyea  brilji^tenied 
with  wondering  delight  for  a  moment  at  seeing  Tiaitotn, 
She  looked  shyly  at  us,  and  then  ran  off  to  announce  oior 
arrivaL 

"They  call  her  'Sunderi,'  which  meana  beantil^" 
whispered  Miss  H.,  ''and   she  certainly  jualillBa 


« 


name." 

We  walked  into  the  inner  oour^rard,  where  w% 
greeted  by  the  mother,  a  young  but  decidedly  ftitwi 
the  mother-in-law,  an  old  and  lean  one ;  and  the  qyolj 
or  woman  servant 

They  gave  us  a  low  bedstead  to  sit  on,  made  of  alBaig^ 
fiwtened  again  and  again  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  sal  down 
on  the  fioor  themselves,  ri^^t  in  tami  of  us.  Thsjy 
laughed  a  great  deal  amongst  themselves,  and  aeened 
infinitely  amused  and  interested  by  us. 

**M»m  Sahib  (madam),  are  you  married  ?"  waa  the  lint 
question  asked  me.  "What  is  your  husband  ? — ^whete  ia 
he  ?— will  he  be  angry  with  you  for  coming  out  ?— where 
do  you  come  from  ?" 

Meanwhile  the  two  other  women  were  asking  Mrs.  H. 
why  she  did  not  get  a  husband  for  her  dau^ter. 

"It  is  most  amusing,  "said  Mrs.  H.,  "to  hear  the  count- 
less questions  they  ask  about  Emily  not  being  married. 
They  cannot  get  over  it.    You  see,  they  many  their  own ' 
daughters  when  about  eight  years  old.^' 

"  Ton  might  put  surmeh*  on  your  eyelids  to  make  the 
eyes  look  darker  and  prettier,"  said  the  e^ah^  who  evi- 
dently did  not  approve  of  the  light  and  comparatively 
small  eyes  of  the  English  people." 

"  Mistress  and  maid  seem  to  be  on  equal  termst^aaid I 
to  MissH. 

"  Well,  you  see,  as  the  mistrees  scarcely  ever  leaves  tiie 
Zenana,  she  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  maid  as  re- 
gards gossip.  I  once  persuaded  the  huaband  of  a  woman, 
in  whom  I  was  much  interested,  to  let  me  take  her  for  a 
drive,  in  an  entirely  dosed  carriage,  of  conzae^  and  didn't 
she  enjoy  herself  I  J9he  went  into  rapturea  over  Ofesy  tree 
and  fiower  that  she  saw  through  the  Tcsietians  Tou 
would  have  been  amused  to  see  how  delighted  one  woasan 
was,  a  grandmother,  too,  with  a  ddll  I  gave  her  Um  otiier 
day  as  a  Christmas  present  She  made  it  pat  its  handa, 
and  she  stroked  its  hair,  and  played  with  it  like  a  olnid.** 

The  next  house  we  visited  contained  a  typisal 
which  bdonged  to  a  wealthy  baboo  (gmflnwan)     , 
ascending  a  steep,  dark  and  dirty  fli^  of  atiisB,  wtt 
into  a  long^  nioow  room,  wfth  one  winAgw«  fldsUy 

*  AaliBoaqr*  sniek  «sd  by  saMve 


•  • 
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and  OMiaed  mj  hatri  to  beal  izxegolarly.    The  wmaM<m 
mB  fhls— I  felt  that  I  teas  not  <doM. 
Of  ocmzBe  it  was  hucj  ;  and  what  had  I  to  do  with 

I  detennined  to  banish  this  tmoomfortable  faeliqg  from 
my  mind,  and  stirring  the  fixe  to  a  oheerfnl  UaBe,  Idzew 
one  of  the  black  oak  chairs  near  it  and  sat  down. 

Warden  had  looked  so  pale  and  frightened  before  she 
left  me,  that  ont  of  consideration  for  her  feelingB  I  had 
allowed  her  to  leave  the  jewels  which  I  had  worn  that 
erening  on  the  dressing-table. 

There  they  laj,  a  set  of  yery  yalnable  brilliants.  There 
was  an  old-fashioned  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  as 
I  sat  by  the  fire  I  saw  the  reflection  of  my  diamonds  in 
the  glass.  As  I  noticed  their  sparkle,  again  that  strange 
sensation  retomed :  this  time  more  strongly,  this  time 
with  a  cold  shiver.     I  was  not  alone. 

Who  was  in  the  Tapestry  Chamber  ?  Was  it  the  ghost  ? 
Was  that  story  true,  after  all  ?  Of  conrse  I  did  not  be- 
liere  it  I  langhed  aloud  as  the  idea  came  to  me.  I  felt 
that  I  was  getting  qnite  silly  and  nervotis.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  but  to  get  into  bed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  was  about  to  rise  from  my  easy-chair  and  go  over  to 
the  old-fashioned  four-poster,  when  again  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  glass  over  my  head.  It  was  hung 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  a  large  portion  of  the  room, 
and  now  I  saw,  not  the  diamonds,  but — something  else. 

In  the  folds  of  the  dim  and  old-world  tapestry  I  saw 
something  move  and  glitter.  I  looked  again ;  there  was 
no  mistaking  it — ^it  was  an  eye,  a  human  eye,  looking  fix- 
edly at  me  through  a  hole  in  the  canvas.  Now  I  knew 
why  I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone. 

There  was  some  one  hidden  between  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings and  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  Some  one— not  a  ghost. 
That  eye  was  human,  or  I  had  never  looked  on  human 
eye  before.  I  was  alone  with  a  thief,  perhaps  with  worse, 
and  gems  of  immense  value  lay  within  his  reach.  I  was 
absolutely  alone,  not  a  soul  could  hear  the  most  agonized 
cry  for  help  in  this  distant  room. 

Now  I  knew — ^if  I  had  ever  doubted  it  before — ^that  I  was 
a  very  brave  woman. 

The  imminence  of  the  peril  steadied  the  nerves  which  a 
few  minutes  before  were  beginning  strangely  to  quiver.  I 
neither  started  nor  exclaimed.  I  felt  that  I  had  in  no 
way  betrayed  my  knowledge  to  my  terrible  guest.  I  sat 
perfectly  still,  thinking  out  the  situation  and  my  chances 
of  escape. 

Nothing  but  consnmmate  coolness  could  win  victory.  I 
resolved  to  be  very  cool.  With  a  fervent  and  passionate 
cry  to  One  above  for  succor,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and 
going  to  the  dressing-table,  I  slipped  several  costly  rings 
oflf  my  fingers.  I  left  them  scattered  carelessly  about.  I 
denuded  myself  of  all  but  my  wedding-ring. 

Then  I  put  the  extinguishers  on  the  candles — ^they  were 
wax,  and  stood  in  massive  silver  candlesticks.  The  room, 
however,  was  still  brilliant  with  the  light  of  the  fire  on 
the  hearth. 

I  got  into  bed,  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and  closed 
my  eyes. 

It  may  have  been  ten  minutes — ^it  seemed  more  like  an 
hour  to  my  strained  senses — ^before  I  heard  the  faintest 
movement  Then  I  discovered  a  littie  rustle  behind  the 
tapestry,  and  a  man  got  out  When  he  did  so  I  opened 
my  eyes  wide  ;  at  that  distance  he  could  not  possibly  see 
whether  they  were  open  or  shut  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  of  great  height  and  breadth.  He  had  a  black  beard, 
and  a  quantity  of  thick  black  hair.  I  uotioed  his  features, 
wMab  were  tderMj  regular; 


I  also  noticed  another  peeoliBBlj:  aman^rt  Ua 
looks  was  one  perfeotly  whiter  One  ratfaar  tidak  wUttf 
look  was  flnng  heek  off  his  forehead— ao  wldls  wiaa  ft  AM 
the  firelight  instantly  revealed  it  to  ma 

The  man  did  not  gknce  toward  the  becl ;  be  wmA 
straight,  with  no  particularly  quiet  atep^  to  ibe  ill i— lug 
table.  I  (dosed  my  eyes  now,  but  I  heaid  hlni  tald^f 
up  my  trinkets  and  dropjxing  them  again*  Then  ha  a|K 
preached  the  bedside.  I  Mt  him  coma  oloaa  I  ialt  Ua 
breath  as  he  bent  over  me.  I  was  lying  an  mj  aida^  mj 
eyes  were  shut,  I  was  breathing  gently. 

He  went  away  again ;  he  returned  to  the  draaan^ 
table.  I  heard  him  ratiier  noisily  strike  a  inatcih,  than 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand  he  onoe  mora  ap* 
proaohed  the  bed.  This  time  he  bent  very  low  indaad^ 
and  I  felt  the  heat  of  the  fllame  as  he  passed  it  acAly 
before  my  closed  ^es.  I  lay  still,  however ;  not  a  mare- 
ment,  not  a  hurried  breath,  betrayed  me. 

I  heard  him  give  a  short,  satisfied  sigh.  Again^  oaaidla 
in  hand,  he  returned  to  the  dressing-table.  Onoe  mare  I 
heard  the  clinking  sound  of  my  trinkets  as  they  foil 
through  his  fingers. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then — ^for  no  reason  that  I  oonld 
ever  explain— he  left  the  trinkets  untouched  on  the  tabte^ 
and  went  to  the  door. 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out  I  did  not  know 
what  he  went  for— perhaps  to  fetch  a  oompaalon,  osp- 
tainly  to  return — ^but  I  did  know  that  my  opportonify 
had  come. 

In  an  instant,  quicker  than  thought,  I  had  started  tram 
my  feigned  slumbers,  I  was  at  the  door,  I  had  bolted 
and  locked  it  There  were  several  bolts  to  this  old- 
fashioned  door,  there  were  even  chains. 

I  drew  every  bolt,  I  made  every  mstj  chsin  seenie ;  I 
was  not  an  instant  too  soon.  I  had  scarcely  fftstened  the 
last  chain,  with  fingers  that  trembled,  before  the  thief 
returned. 

He  saw  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  and  his  aarsga 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  kicked  at  the  door,  he  called 
on  me  wildly  to  open  it ;  he  assured  me  that  he  had  ac- 
complices outside,  that  they  would  soon  burst  the  old 
door  from  its  hinges,  and  my  life  would  be  the  forfeit 

To  my  terror,  I  perceived  that  his  words  were  no  idle 
boast  The  old  door,  secured  by  its  many  fastenings  on 
the  one  side,  was  weak  on  the  other;  its  hinges  were 
nearly  eaten  through  with  rust  ;  tLey  needed  but  some 
vigorous  kicks  to  burst  them  from  their  resting-place 
in  the  wood. 

I  knew  that  I  was  only  protected  for  a  few  minutes ; 
that  even  if  the  thief  was  alone,  he  had  but  to  continue  to 
assail  the  door  as  vigorously  as  he  was  now  doing  for  a 
little  longer,  to  gain  a  fresh  entrance  into  my  chamber. 

I  rushed  to  the  window,  I  threw  up  the  sash,  and  bent 
half  out  Into  the  clear,  calm  air  of  the  night  I  sent  my 
strong  young  voice. 

"  Help,  help  I — thieves  I — fire  I — danger  I — ^hdp,  help  !** 

I  shouted  these  words  over  and  over,  but  there  was  no 
response,  except  an  echa  My  room  looked  into  a  dis- 
tant shrubbery  ;  the  hour  was  late,  the  whole  household 
in  bed. 

The  thief  outside  was  evidentiy  making  way  with  the 
rusty  hinges,  and  I  was  preparing,  at  the  risk  of  any  con* 
sequences,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room  to  leap  from 
the  window,  when  I  heard  a  dog  bark. 

I  redoubled  my  cries.  The  bark  of  the  dog  was  fol- 
lowed by  footsteps  ;  they  came  nearer,  treading  down 
fidlen  branches,  which  eraclded  under  the  welcome  stepa. 
The  next  instant  aman  came  and  stood  under  the  windov. 
nid  looked  up  at  ma    I  perceived  by  his  dnas  t 
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season  of  travel  and  possible  adventare.  A  tinge  of  ro- 
mance ran  through  his  nature,  causing  him  often  to 
fancy  impossible  things  ;  but  at  all  events,  now  that  he 
had  cleared  the  track  of  studv,  he  was  determined  to 
enjoy  himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  nnder  any  and  all 
circumstances  ;  and  he  devoted  every  energy  of  body  and 
mind  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

The  tavern  was  a  small  building,  not  more  than  two 
stories  high.  It  was  stained  a  dubious  brick-dust  red, 
which  had  taken  well  in  spots,  thus  giving  the  strange 
appearance  of  a  house  in  the  first  stage  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption.  The  shutters  had  been  recently  treated  to  a 
new  coat  of  whitewash,  leaving  traces  of  thafc  infliction  in 
bulgy  tears  that  had  rained  upon  the  shingles  beneath 
them  in  piteous  profusion.  A  long,  low  portico,  care- 
lessly washed  over  with  some  faint  color  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, sheltered  two  or  three  loafers  from  **  The  Pines," 
who,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  were  by  turns  caressing  and 
worrying  an  aged  Newfoundland  dog.  One  or  two 
coarse,  cheerful  faces,  looked  out  from  the  narrow  tavern 
windows,  and  a  pretty,  cuiAj-headed  child  stood  laughing 
in  the  low  doorwav . 

All  this  Phil  Carrol  took  in  at  a  glance,  as  he  ran  up 
the  two  steps  from  ^e  road,  portmanteau  in  hand,  and 
shook  the  sand  from  his  feet.  Mine  host,  shaggy  and  un- 
shaven, followed  him  into  the  wide  hall,  from  which  the 
crazy  staircase  seemed  running  away,  then  into  the  back 
parlor,  rejoicing  in  its  new  but  consumptive-looking  sofa, 
garnished  by  shining  nails,  like  a  coffin  ;  its  tall  book- 
case, guiltless  of  literature,  ancient  or  modem  ;  its  ingrain 
carpet  of  bright  and  modest  figure,  its  straight-backed 
chairs,  and  vironderfully  colored  lithographs. 

**  Supper — ^yes*r,  right  away,  sir  ;  fish  is  frying,  sir  ; 
like  fish,  I  hope.  Sally,"  he  continued,  turning  to  a  re- 
markably buxom  young  woman  who  was  crossing  the  hall 
with  a  chubbv  child  in  her  arms,  **tell  the  missis  to 
hurry  up  Phillis.  Here,  you,  Phillis  " — for  a  black  face 
looked  out  of  a  side  door  in  answer  to  her  name — **  hurrv 
them  fish  mighty  quick,  d'ye  hear  !" 

"Laws,  Mas'r  Linkin,  yod  doesn't  'spect  Ps  goin'  to 
fry  dem  fish  a-hurrying,  does  yer  ?  Dey  knows  ob  dem- 
selvos  jus'  how  long  to  fry,  an'  turns  over  spry  sometimes, 
'thout  boin'  tetched,"  and  with  the  saucy  laugh  of  a  priv- 
ileged servant,  reading  approbation  of  her  speech  in  Phil's 
roguish  eyes,  she  disajipeared  into  her  own  dominions. 

**  Stay  to-night,  of  course,  sir,"  said  the  landlord  who 
had  caught  up  Phil's  handsome  portmanteau.  "We're 
goin'  to  have  bad  weather  for  a  day  or  two,  signs  indi- 
cate ;  give  you  the  best  room  in  the  house,  sir  ;"  and 
Philip  found  himself  following  tlio  anxious  publican  up- 
stairs into  a  large  back  room,  overlooking  a  picturesque 
mill  and  a  part  of  the  river  that  ran  between  two  straight 
rows  of  flourishing  alders  some  few  rods  from  the  house. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  for  a  purpose  now,  stream- 
ing in  all  directions  over  the  yellowish  blue  panes  in  the 
narrow  windows,  blurring  hill  and  field,  and  plash,  plash- 
ing with  more  or  less  of  musical  intoning  from  and  on 
the  roof,  for  Phil  was  directly  under  the  rafters,  and 
rather  pleased  with  the  situation  than  otherwise.  A 
single  bed  covered  with  a  snowy  counterpane,  two  pin(i 
chairs  quite  guiltless  of  paint,  a  small  square  of  carpet 
and  a  washstand  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
The  closets  wore  ample. 

"Great  place  this  for  an  adventure,"  muttered  Phil, 
opening  his  portmanteau  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  spoken 
than  he  rushed  to  the  window.  His  quick  eye  had  caught 
a  scene  of  disturbance.  In  the  distance  a  road  wound  up 
a  steep  asoent,  and  at  its  summit  appeared  a  carriage  and 
ft  span  of  gray  horses. 


The  animals  were  plunging  ^forward  with  tlie  blind 
recklessness  of  fright,  and  it  required  but  a  glance  to  sve 
that  the  driver  had  lost  all  control  of  them,  aud  tliat  they 
seemed  dashing  to  sudden  destruction.  The  road  ran  di- 
rectly by  the  iavern,  and  as  Phil  descended  the  stairs  in 
breathless  haste,  he  fcmnd  several  of  the  inmates  assem- 
bled in  the  front  porch,  speculating  as  to  the  probaLil- 
ities  of  the  case. 

The  mill-doors  were  open,  the  wheels  dashing  the 
water  into  foam,  buzzing  their  nnceasing  monotone,  aud 
the  few  planks  that  constituted  a  bridge  had  no  protect- 
ing ran  to  stay  the  course  of  the  distracted  animals. 
Even  as  Phil  reached  the  steps,  down  thundered  the  csir- 
riago  ;  there  was  a  shrill  scream,  the  traces  were  broken, 
the  vehicle  overturned,  and  the  horses  in  the  river. 

Phil  outran  the  rest.  Kear  the  miller's  door  a  hand- 
some, gray-haired  old  gentleman  lay  quite  senseless. 
Not  far  fi'om  him  a  beautiful  girl  had  been  thrown  on  a 
heap  of  brushwood,  tliat  providentially  broke  the  force 
of  her  fall.  Phil  never  could  account  afterward  for  the 
alacrity  Avith  which  he  turned  from  the  elder  to  tlie 
younger  sufl*erer  ;  but  he  did,  while  the  landlord  and 
tavern  cortege  gathered  about  the  old  man. 

**Shou  !  it's  Square  Sumner,  of  Upper  Falls,  Canton," 
said  one  of  the  latter.  **  Coming  down  to  tend  court,  I 
s'pose.  I  told  him  three  mouths  »*xo  those  bosses  of  his 
would  bring  him  to  grief.  I'm  afeared  he's  got  his  never 
git  over  it.  Square's  a  solid  man  in  the  matter  o'  bone 
and  muscle.  What's  going  to  be  done  with  them  bosses  ? 
contrary  beasts." 

"An' that's  Miss  Lily,  square's  only  child,"  said  an- 
other, as  Phil  came  ni>  with  his  burden.  "She's  as 
white  as  a  piece  o*  paper,  and  not  much  more  heft,  I 
reckon.  Better  take  her  right  to  the  tavern.  Miss 
Linkin  an'  the  gurls  *11  know  jest  what  to  do." 

Away  trudged  Phil  anxiously  with  his  pretty  charge, 
quite  unable  to  keep  Ids  eyes  from  the  waxen  lids,  whose 
long,  dark  lashes  contrasted  i)ainfully  with  the  bloodless 
hue  of  the  cheeks  beneath  tliem.  His  ail  venture  had 
come,  and  bade  fair  to  be  of  a  more  serious  kind  than 
he  had  anticix)ated. 

The  brief  journey  came  to  an  end — the  fainting  girl  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  women  of  the  tavern — the  squire 
brought  in  on  a  rude  litter,  and  medical  attendance  pro- 
cured. An  hour  afterward  a  handsome  carriage  stootl  at 
the  tavern-door  ;  the  judge  and  his  niece,  who  were,  for- 
tunately, not  injured  seriously,  were  helped  in,  and  they 
were  driven  to  the  house  of  a  friend. 

Bald  to])ics  w(»ro  quite  forgotten,  aud  politics  at  a  dis- 
count, now  that  tlie  accident  had  furnished  a  new  and 
exciting  theme  for  the  taveni-loungers.  Hairbreadth 
escai)es  and  thrilling  adventures  l)ecame  the  order  of  the 
hour.  Gray  beards  lived  over  })erilous  moments,  the 
memory  of  which  tingled  the  old  blood  till  it  reddened 
their  sallow  chec^ks,  and  lired  their  rheumy  eyes,  and  the 
younger  men  tried  in  vain  to  emulate  them. 

But  Phil  went  away  by  himself  to  gloat  over  thu 
l)recious  memory  (as  wliat  young  man  would  not  ?)  of  the 
I)retty  shining  masses  of  brown  curls  that  had  strayed 
over  his  shouldei*s,  one  glittering  thread  of  which  he  hiul 
put  sacredly  away.  He  thought  of  the  long  lashes,  the 
sweet,  dark  eyes  that  glistened  so  when  she  thankcil  him, 
and  it  seemed  still  that  ho  felt  the  presence  of  the  lithe. 
beautifid  form  that  ha<l  been  cradled  for  a  few  blessed 
moments  so  very  near  his  heart  So  after  snpper  (the 
fried  fish  were  delicious)  he  went  to  his  own  room. 

The  drafts  were  incessant,  the  candle  flared  and  splut* 
tered,  the  bed  looked  like  a  ghost  in  its  soliteiy  oomer, 
with  the  shelves  dancing  goblin-lika  at  its  head.    Out* 
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il<|fiilf     fc'iii    llf<     )i'/.-|fil  iilili     1.1 /«rit 

i'l 'ifM|i;iiiI'    lltfi    |fii"ifii  'l.i'M'li''  I'l  'if    liiltic  iiOttt.    liiiLl  }i<' 
V/'fii|i|  i/ivi-  Ihi  ifi  lb  <  ikll  <fii   111-:  II  turn,   ,mi'J    IffiVin;/  {i  '-.lll'tit    , 
t.'il:i-fi  'if  ill  '  f<  ;'Mi<l    ''/illi   IhiMi,  Im-  :-i  t   #i|f'  iijifiii  ||i;i  j«rurii(>V    I 
fif    llflvi'lll  ril' 

||ll  IiimI  III  riiitI'MI.    fff     IiiMm  I,    liillili-   fi'-i  li:|iih,    lo  ptlM".    tlif 
ll  iriHIl    whfM-  •! 'll||M>   MmIIiIH  I     iHmI     in       <llMI|/|i|ct'    tvop-    Mlill 

hImjIiiK,  himI  tipftk  tliii  hill  liv  lit  Miil(ifi((  mMit  liii'ir  wi*l- 
fiim  i  mill  li'i  IiimI  llm  milinr.irlmn  iif  rli'iiliiiK  n  kIaii'*''  ^^ 
Jjllv.  (Ii>iiii',li  nil'*  <H'I  M'll  iiii'  liiiii      ",}|M  liii|i|ifiriiM|  In  flit 
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r;.ii  ti'jir.k'r-i  him.  ar*l  th-:  n-rxt  m-'-ming  saw  him. 
v;',i;ii  'irj'i'-r  arr;..  oa  :h-:  t lire-?:- old  of  Devil  TWi>  fonuer 
}i'/r;.«r.  It  wsvi  a  r'inar^*,  ;-'Tave-I'jokiDcr.  >'Ti:  handsome  edi- 
i.'-'-,  ifiv'iuir  OTio  tho  i<lea  of  t'i:»,-  "^v*  al:L  luid  zvsponaibflitT 

of    it:^    O-VIJ^T. 

"  I  p-rii'rffil>'-r  tliT  oil  ti-Mi*^,  -ir."  f<il\  the  housekeeper  ; 
'•  iifj'l  iif.'i-r  -lU'h  mu-ii;  did  I  h*'.ir.  'sjvciullv  when  great 
]i\:i:i  y\  iMiijf-  to  try  it.  It  was  very  fumons  when  Mr. 
I),i:i  livi'I  -III;  lovfcil  it  lik*.'  a  < -111 Id.  sir.  I've  seen  him 
liii;^  it  iiH  if  it  wiLH  one,  &ijd  talk  to  it.  t^io,  like  one  hnman 
ii;  miot)i«:r.  And,  indeed,  lie'd  chami  overvbodr.  sir : 
yoiirij^  or  :wl,  ffrpnt  or  simple*.  I'vo  cried  many's  tho 
tiiiK',  Hir,  to  liftur  it  wuiJ  like*  a  human  <*n?eter  in  miRerv.** 

Phil  hUhhX  in  tho  centre  of  the  old  sqnare  librarv, 
I'lifH'kH  hliiHhiii^,  tiiigors  trembling,  as  he  tuned  the  fiddlo. 
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are  sctilptnred  dancing  figures,  executed  with  much 
grace.  This  basin  serves  to  contain  the  water  supposed 
to  have  been  sanctified  hj  the  god*s  ablutions,  and  for 
this  reason  the  faithful  religiously  prize  every  drop. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  described,  two  chapels 
dedicated  to  inferior  divinities  form  part  of  the  aame  in- 
dosuro,  but  they  offer  n  othing  remarkable. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  pagoda  two  little  elephants  amy 
constantly  Ix)  seen  busily  occupied  in  devooring  a  mount- 
ain of  cpreen  food  :  theee  are  the  watehdoga  at  the  gate. 
They  form  an  important  item  in  religions  proeoaaions, 
and  are  let  out  by  the  Brahmins  to  the  wealthy  Hindoos 
who  care  to  hire  them  for  maniage  ceremonies.  These 
animals  were  at  one  time  a  not  unimportant  source  of 
income  to  the  Brahmins. 

Few  Hindoos,  however,  now  visit  the  Temple  of  Tan- 
jore,  as  Biva  has  lost  somewiiat  of  his  popularity  with  tlie 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Deccan.  The  Brahmins 
bitterly  regret  the  inconstancy  of  man  even  in  matters  so 
aaored,  and  threaten  to  withdraw  the  idol  and  close  the 
temple. 

A  palace  built  early  in  this  century  by  a  wealthy  Hindoo 
has  now  become  the  property  of  the  concubines  of  the 
late  King.  Its  general  arrangement,  which  corresponds 
with  that  of  all  large  native  houses  in  India,  is  far  from 
comfortable.  It  consiats  of  vast  vaulted  chambers,  with 
plastered  walls,  supported  by  massive  columns,  the  capi- 
tal of  each  being  a  ring,  painted  in  distemper.  Every- 
thing, even  to  the  flooring,  is  puintod  so  as  to  represent 
marble.  Thero  is  great  cleanliness,  but  the  general  effect 
is  heavy  and  nnplea.sing.  801110  of  the  rooms  have 
windows,  the  shutters  of  which  are  perforated  with  holes, 
HO  that  the  iiersons  in  the  room  can  soo  wliat  is  going  on 
in  the  str»^et  without  being  ne?Ai.  Diflcrent  apartments 
adapted  for  different  uses  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  same  room  serving  for  bedroom,  kitchen, 
parlor  and  drawing-room.  Besides  the  closed  windows 
looking  into  tlie  street,  those  apartments  also  look  toward 
the  inner  courtyard.  If  you  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
beyond  the  jirincipal  courtyard,  you  come  to  another,  thf 
centre  of  which  is  occui)iod  by  an  altar,  devoted  to  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  family,  and  surrounded  by  gal- 
leries ;  here  the  women  resort  -they  both  sleep  and  sit 
here.  There  is  in  large  houses  a  third  courtyard  appro- 
priated to  servants.  Like  all  Oriental  buildings,  the 
palace  at  Tanjore  offers  a  curious  mixture  of  fine  apart- 
ments, richly  decorated  with  silken  cushions  and  splendid 
mirrofs,  and  dirty  rooms  badly  kept.  It  also  includes 
wretched  huts  misonihly  thatched,  and  barely  keeping 
out  the  weather.  From  tho  terrace  there  is  a  fine  and 
extensive  view. 


THE  ORIf  UN  OF  THE  WALKING-STICK 

The  modem  walking-stick  is  of  ancient  and  respect- 
able origin.  Its  d(»scont  is  directly  traceable  from  the 
shei)herd'H  crook,  tho  palmer's  staff,  the  traveler's  stick, 
the  wand  of  oHice,  the  sceptre  of  monarchy,  and  the 
sword.  It  is  a  modification  and  a  union  of  all  these, 
since  it  sctvcs.  the  purpose  of  each.  It  is  now,  as  in  the 
time  when  jmrables  wore  writt^^n,  a  staff  to  the  aged,  a 
weapon  of  offense  and  defense,  a  mark  of  authority,  and 
certainlv,  when  its  cost  in  individual  instances  is  consid- 
ered,  a  mark  of  the  greatness  of  wealth. 

The  walking-stick,  identical  in  all  2)oints  with  the  pres- 
ent cane,  niade  its  appearance  some  400  years  ago,  in  the 
court  of  the  King  of  France.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
slender  polished  stick,  with  a  jeweled  knob,  became  part 
of  the  possessions  of  every  gentleman  of  quality.    And  so 


for  centuries  it  has  continued  an  object  of  greater  import- 
ance, according  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  Liiteratnre  and 
the  painter's  art  have  not  failed  to  mention  the  cane. 
History  gives  instances  of  its  association  with  the  hshits 
of  great  personages.  It  was  at  one  time  the  privxlega  of 
the  noble-bom  alone  to  twirl  and  swing  the  walking-  ^ 
stick.  ^ 

Through  different  periods  canes  are  of  different  fashion. 
They  are  rich  or  plain,  slender  and  graceful,  or  thick, 
twisted,  knotted  and  clubbed,  long  or  short  Thej  hare 
been  cheap  or  costly,  according  to  the  owner's  pnrse. 
Pepys  saw  a  cane  in  London  in  which  were  set  diTers 
precious  stones,  in  worth  exceeding  £600 — an  enormous 
sum  in  his  time.  The  Qrand  Monarque  had  several  eanes 
topped  with  jewels  of  great  price.  There  are  preserved 
in  the  castles  and  museums  of  Europe  numerous  walking- 
sticks  studded  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  rich  with  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  relics  of  times  when  visible  richer 
were  necessary  to  convey  to  the  popular  mind  the  idea  of 
personal  grandeur  or  wealth. 

Different  classes  have  l>een  designated  by  the  walking- 
sticks  they  carried.  Thus  old  prints  represent  the  phy- 
sician accompanied  by  his  thick-knobbed  and  tassele^l 
cane,  the  merchant  with  his  stick  shaped  like  the  8hei>- 
herd's  crook,  the  swell  of  the  period  with  the  stick  tTjv 
ical  of  his  chiss,  the  ruffian  with  his  short,  thiok  blud- 
geon. The  greatest  varieties  of  odd  fashions  was  at  the 
end  of  the  last  centuiy.  Canes  for  the  contemporary  mfl- 
lions  who  carry  them  are  manufactured  of  almost  every 
kind  of  wood.  Oddity,  which  once  exhansted  itself  on 
the  shape  of  the  stick,  now  attacks  the  knob.  Here, 
again,  nearly  everything  in  nature  is  imitated  in  gold. 
silver,  brass  and  coj^per,  ivory  and  wood.  There  if* 
scarcely  a  wider  field  for  the  carver  and  the  designer,  aiid 
it  is  worthv  of  remark  that  the  handiwork  of  American 
craftsmen  compares  in  originality  and  execution  with  any. 


THE  SAXD-FLY  OF  BAGDAD. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  there  are  no  bugs  in  Arabia^ 
the  dry  heat  killing  thom  all  oft' ;  and  certainly  all  tlu* 
names  given  for  the  creature  in  the  Arabic  dictionaries 
are  either  taken  from  tho  Turkish  or  manufactureil. 
Considering  what  a  vast  field  for  blood-suckers  is  Bagda<l. 
and  what  myriads  of  this  particular  sj)ecies  are  constantly 
coming  into  it,  if  only  from  Bombay,  in  tho  boxes  of  ti*av- 
elers  and  pilgrims,  what  becomes  of  them  all  is  a  problem 
in  natural  history,  anything  like  extreme  heat,  even  sup- 
posing that  to  have  the  effect  alleged,  occurring  only  be- 
tween June  and  September.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  comfort 
to  feel  safe  on  that  score,  at  least  in  turning  in  for  tho 
night  in  a  billet  which,  if  there  hail  been  a  member  of  tho 
family  in  all  Bagdad,  looked  as  if  it  would  have  been  sure 
to  hold  him.  But  morning  brought  the  discovery  that, 
if  the  bug  was  absent,  he  was  represented  by  a  sand-fly 
with  a  body  scarcely  bigger  than  a  mite's,  a  pair  of  wings 
like  tiny  sails,  and  a  poison-injecthig  and  blood-sucking 
apparatus  of  extraordinary  (ralibre. 

Some  ascribe  to  the  injection  of  a  poison  by  this  insect 
the  singular  ulceration  of  the  skin  to  which  the. natives  of 
Bagdad,  especially  in  childhood,  are  liable,  and  which 
seldom  fails  to  attack  European  and  other  strangers 
during  the  first  year  of  their  residence.  Either  from  the 
season  when  these  sores  generally  break  out  being  that 
when  the  date  is  nearly  ripe,  or  from  the  scar  left  by 
them  resembling  that  fruit  in  size  and  contour,  they  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "  date-sores." 

The  number  of  pe<^^    '-^  Bagdad  whose  faces  are  mors 
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but  sbonld  his  wife  or  childrea  be  on  board,  the^  ore 
stowed,  together  with  their  belongiugB,  at  the  ends  of  the 
craft  It  has  been  a  matter  of  w(»idermeDt  to  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  when  seeing  perhaps  four  or  five  ohildxen, 
with  their  mother  and  father,  emerge  from  the  inaide  of 
one  of  these  kyaoks  after  a  long  journey,  how  they 
trired  to  breathe  auil  remain  in  snoh  a  cramped  position 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
the  worse  for  the  trip,  giving  themselves  a  few  shakes  and 
turns  when  landing,  and  exhibiting  no  inoonvanii 
whatever. 

Seal  and  walms  hides  are  nsed  fur  covering  the  frames 
of  the  kyacks,  and  are  sewn  with  deer-sinew,  so  that  whan 
well  stretched  and  oiled  about  onoe  a  month,  they  become 
entirdy  impervions  to  water.  Single  paddles  are  mostly 
used  by  the  Mohlemuhtes,  the  doable  kind  being  seldom 
seen.  I  do  not  think  that  I  err  in  stating  that  a  good 
paddler  con  attain  a  speed  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour 
on  the  sea,  while  on  a  river  about  double  the  distance 
can  be  aooomplished.  On  Eotzebue  Sound  and  in  its 
immediato  vicinity  r^ndeer-skin  is  used  for  covering  the 
narrow  kyacks  before  mentioned. 

A  larger  boat,  termed  by  the  UCablMnuhtes  "  oomiak," 
aad  known  to  whites  by  the  Bnssian  cognomen  "bia- 
darra,"  is  used  when  travding  on  long  journeys  with  a 
large  number  of  pereons.  These  boats  are  open,  afford- 
ing no  shelter  from  the  elements  to  their  passengers,  but 
are  so  light,  and  withal  of  great  strength,  that  they  will 
live  in  a  gale  where  a  ship's-boat  would  certainly  founder. 
Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  th^r  oonstmction ;  the 
frnmes  and  timbers,  knees  and  uprights,  being  nicely 
fitted  and  fastened  with  the  ever-preaent  seal-hide  rope. 
0pon  the  frames  are  stretohed  from  four  to  sixteen  seal 
or  walrus  hides,  varying  in  nnmber  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  "oomiak,"  the  skins  being  fastened  to  the  fnune 
tightly,  and  secured  by  means  of  thongs  of  hide  inserted 
through  holes  on  their  edges,  and  rove  thiongh  the  upper 
btroke  of  the  frame.  When  well  taut,  the  skins  reouve  a 
coat  of  seal-oil,  and  are  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
8eal-hide  is  considered  the  beet  covering  for  both  oomiaks 
and  kyacks  to  be  nsed  in  fresh  and  salt  wator,  the  skin  of 
the  Phoca  v:i>tlina  being  preferred,  by  reason  of  its 
pores  being  very  close,  while  walrus-hide,  although  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  the  sea-water,  speedily  becomes  flaccid 
and  wrinkled  when  immersed  in  river-conrses.  To  pre- 
pare the  hides  of  these  animals  in  a  fit  condition  for 
covering  water-vehicles,  they  ate  denuded  of  linir  and 
every  particle  of  skin,  fat,  and  fleshy  matter,  which  is 
done  by  the  women  with  tlie  aid  of  their  teeth  and  knives. 
When  proiH'rly  cleansed,  the  hides  are  stretohed  with 
cords  on  a  Kqnare  frame  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  for 
some  three  or  fonr  days,  when  they  become  ready  for  use. 

The  propulsion  of  the  oomiak  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
single  Ingsail,  the  mast  fitting  into  a  step  in  the  fore  port 
or  the  boat  and  having  one  head  and  two  side  gnys  when 
upraisetl ;  paddles,  and  sometimee  oars  are  also  nsed  wtien 
requisite. 

In  tlie  Winter  the  boata  are  carried  on  shore,  thi;  skin 
covering  taken  off  and  pot  aaide  for  future  use. 

When  the  snon'  begina  to  bll,  sleds  are  brought  from 
their  Snmmer  resting- place,  the  lashings  examined,  and 
defects  made  good.  Mahlemnhto  sleds  are  some  nine 
feet  in  length,  and  stand  from  the  ground  about  two  and 
a  half  feet,  the  runners  being  afaod  with  slabs  of  walros 
and  whalebone,  with  wooden  pega  as  fastenings.  Fonr 
and  five  stanohions,  aemi-curved  in  form,  spring  from  the 
runners  and  support  the  lateral  atripa  of  wood  which  oom- 
;>ria<!  the  body  of  the  sled,  white  uprights  equidistant 
^orve  to  bind  the  Bbrooton  and  atrengtbeo  it.    I>08s  are 


hameased  to  a  single  line  running  from  the  head  of  Um 
sled,  which  tapers  upward  to  a  half-round,  in  order  to  sun 
mount  the  projecting  ice-knobs  enoountored  while  travel- 
ing. Each  dog  has  thin  hide  ropes  passing  over  the  head 
and  under  the  forelegs  in  loops,  which  terminate  on  its 
back,  while  the  end  is  made  fast  to  the  main  pnUing- 
rope.  With  a  team  of  six  dogs,  it  is  possible  to  tnuuport 
a  load  of  from  a  thonaoad  to  fifteen  hundred  pounda  on  the 
aled.  An  avwage  day's  run  of  twelve  hours  with  a  loaded 
sled  in  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  may  be 
set  down  as  fifty  miles,  with  a  good  rood  on  the  ice  and 
snow. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  a  team  of  Vahlemnhte  doga 
may  be  credited  with,  ia  the  small  amonnt  of  food  thef 
require  when  on  the  road.  They  should  never  be  UA 
until  the  journey  is  finished  for  the  day,  and  in  no  in- 
stance do  they  receive  any  more  ttian  a  half -salmon, 
some  three  or  fonr  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  very  sorprio- 
'  ing  to  a  newcomer  to  witness  the  amonnt  of  work  theott 
dogs  perform  with  snch  small  rations.  Wearisome  and 
trying  to  the  temper  as  these  canines  are  by  reason  of 
their  vagaries,  they  excite  a  certain  amonnt  of  adnirotioa 
when  their  labors  are  considered,  and  the  wonderful  jour- 
neys they  perform  during  the  Winter  are  witnessed.  Ia 
size  they  correspond  with  a  medinm-grown  pointer.  Ex- 
tremely muscular  and  seldom  fieahy,  the  appearance  and 
hardiness  betray  the  fact  that  their  original  progeniton 
were  either  of  the  fox  or  wolf  family,  their  voracity,  short, 
sharp  snout,  formidable  fimgs,  and  coarse,  straight  hair 
adding  to  the  anTmise. 

In  addition  to  the  large  sleds  used  while  traveling, 
small,  low  contrivances  are  used  by  the  Mahlemnhtes 
when  engaged  in  hunting  or  fishing  on  the  ice.  Theaa 
sleds  are  simply  two  lateral  pieces  of  wood  laid  across  the 
mnners,  and  of  snffluient  size  to  transport  a  single  aeal  or 
a  kyock.  The  mode  adopted  in  hnnting  the  seal  on  the 
ioe-bonnd  ocean  is  worthy  of  attention,  exhibiting  as  it 
does  the  patience,  ingennity,  and  braving  of  the  inclem- 
ent and  cheerless  weather  that  are  incidental  to  the  pur- 
suiL  February,  U^roh,  April  and  May  are  the  months 
n  the  seals  are  hunted.  The  small  islands  along  U>e 
coast  of  Norton  Sonnd,  and  the  deep  indentations  aronnd 
Oolovin  and  Norton  Bays,  are  the  favorite  resorts.  With 
a  slender  stock  of  provisions,  and  nothing  but  a  tout  of 
cotton  drilling,  the  hunters  leave  their  villagea  and  aeek 
the  grounds.  Dogs  and  sleds  accompany  them  to  trans- 
port the  smaller  sled  and  kyaok,  in  many  oases  the  fami- 
lies migrating  to  the  spot  from  whence  operations  an 
conducted,  remaining  there  until  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
Spring.  Day  after  day  the  patient  hnnter  goes  ont  with 
his  small  sled  and  kyack,  for  many  hotira  carefnlly  watoh- 
ing  the  airholes  in  Uie  ice  made  by  seals,  or  venturing  to 
a  spot  where  open  water  ia  to  be  seen.  In  order  to  gnord 
against  being  carried  to  sea  by  the  sndden  breaking  of  the 

!,  the  kyack  is  carried.  Instances,  however,  ooour  were 
men  have  been  caught  by  a  gala  while  out  hnnting,  car- 
ried away  on  the  drift-ice,  and  never  heard  of.  I>nriug 
the  past  Winter  (1882-3)  three  men  perished  under  these 
circnmstoncea  while  ont  eeal-hnnting  near  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  When  the  seal  comaa  up  to  breathe,  or  bask  in 
the  warm  Spring  eun,  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  heavy 
„!,... ,.  a.-_-..j  .v_. a=._..m.  ....  „.^_, 
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''Leila,'*  said  Gerando,  ''go  and  dress  for  a  ride.  I 
will  order  your  horse." 

"  Where  ?"  she  faltered. 

"  Anywhere  for  exercise,"  he  said,  sharply.  "  Yon  are 
looking  wretchedly,  and  Captain  Brisson  comes  to-day." 

When  she  came  down  from  her  chamber,  and  trailed 
her  heavy  black  skirt  across  the  terrace,  Gterando  stood  to 
pat  her  on  her  horse.  She  saw,  to  her  relief,  that  she  was 
to  ride  alone. 

"  Gome  back  looking  happier,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  touched,  perimps,  by  her  unrenstance. 

She  rode  away  from  -the  door,  dawn  ihe  road.  It  was 
midsummer  wsather.  The  folkge  of  the  trees  rustled 
rank  above  her,-.iheijBeniiBg-B)[jcia»  deeply  blue,  the 
distant  river  glimmered  like  silves^begmidBtlM  lahmbbery. 
She  tamed  her  horse*s  head  toward  itha  Iseii^e. 

Lady  pricked  up  her  ears  at  the  sound  of  her  faxdlow 
hoof-fEills.  Her  mistress  listened  absently  ta  the  rnsh  of 
the  current  beneath. 

She  reached  mid-current,  called  The^'ShdlfeSy-iNMiBed, 
and  looked  down. 

A  rippling  line,  a  yard  or  two  wide,  XMi,-M«ek>«s  iMk, 
through  the  oentre  of  the  stream.  A  pair  ol>4R3tig*fa(iids, 
•porting  above  it,  went  under  the  bridge,  and  rose  chip- 
paring  on  the  other  side.  The  song  was  re-echoed  from 
the  silent  piny  banks. 

The  peace  of  the  spot  contrasted  so  shar2)ly  withithe 
pain  within  the  girl's  heart,  that  an  involuntary  groan 
broke  from  her  lips. 

Two  hours  later  she  came  riding  quietly  back  to  The 
Tulips.  Q«raado  came  quickly  down  the  steps  to  take 
her  from  her  horse. 

"You  are  looking  much  better,"  he  said.  "Dress 
carefully  for  dinner,"  he  added,  as  he  released  her. 

Captain  Brisson  came  to  dine.  He  was  very  courteous. 
He  drank  less  wine  than  Gerando,  who  appeared  nervous. 
Leila's  cheeks  were  as  tintless  as  the  pearls  in  her  laces. 

When  they  left  the  table  Gerando  said  : 

"  Leila,  wUl  you  show  Captain  Brisson  the  garden  ?" 

She  led  the  way  mechanically  through  the  French 
window,  along  the  green-turfed  bank.  She  ahook  her 
head  when  Brisson  ofifored  her  his  arm.  She  would 
sooner  have  put  her  hand  into  the  mouth  of  a  roaring 
lion. 

"You  are  fond  of  flowers,"  ho  said,  at  last.  "Is  not 
this  pretty  ?" 

He  extended  to  her  view  a  ring — a  little  circular  vine, 
every  flower  a- gem.  Surprise  and  admiration  brightened 
her  laee. 

"Wear  it  lor  my  sake,"  he  said,  suddenly  slipping  it 
upon  her  finger.  "  Come  now  !  See,  a  shower  is  coming 
vp,  and  we  ahall  get  wet !" 

-A  terrific  peal  of  thunder  frightened  her  into  utter  con- 
fusion. 

She  turned,  and  ran  toward  the  house,  and  in  the  next 
instant  was  in  Gerando's  presence. 

His  abacrp  eyes  instantly  detected  the  ring  upon  her 
finger. 

"  So  Boon  ?"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "So  successful  ?'  he 
continued,  shaking  Brisson  by  the  hand. 

When  the  storm  was  over  Brisson  took  his  dejiarture. 
Leila  stood  silent  where  ho  had  left  her. 

Gezando  turned  to  look  curiously  at  her.  She  seemed 
in  a  half«unconscious,  apathetic  state.  She  looked  at 
him  without  seeing  him. 

"  Leila,  are  you  ill  ?" 

She  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head,  caught  sight  of  *the 
ring,  and,  with  a  little  cry,  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

With  a  look  of  extreme  annoyance,  Gerando  raised  her» 


placed  her  upon  a  sofa,  and  rang  the  bell  for  a  aernmt 
She  soon  became  conscious,  but  she  seemed  veiy  ilL 
She  was  borne  to  her  room — a  physician  waa  sent  for. 
She  lav  ill  for  three  weeks. 

Much  of  the  time  she  was  delirious.  When  she  waa 
convalescent,  and  could  think  clearly,  they  told  her  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married.  She  looked  at  them 
wonderingly. 

"I  can  remember  nothing  of  it,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  because  you  have  been  so  ill,"  aaid  Gerando, 
earnestly.  "You  promised  to  marry  Captain  Briaaon,  of 
the  Navy,  one  of  my  friends,  the  day  upon  which  jon 
fell  sick.     See,  here  is  his  ring  upon  your  hand." 

She  looked  at  it  with  a  sharp  contraotiou  of  the  brows. 

"  He  has  been  very  devoted  during  your  illneea.  Theaa 
flowers  and  this  fruit  he  has  aent  you. 

"I  am  so  weary,"  murmured  Leila,  struggling  with 
some  half-realiaed  idea  ;  and  he  left  her  in  peace. 

-She  eould  not  quite  recall -aome  things.  The  phyaiekn 
aaid  that  her  memory  would  come  right  when  she  waa 
atronger,  but  her  engagement,  and  the  object  of  it,  ahe 
eonld  not  at  present  rememlier. 

XieiBildo  did  not  think  it  best  to  introduce  Briaaon 
xntotlthe  aiek-ehamber.  But  she  could  leave  her  room  at 
last,  aod"then  ahe  longed  for  ont<^oor  air.  She  begged 
for  a  little- ride* upon  Lady. 

They.idreaaed  her  carefully,  and  lifted  her  upon  her 
horse,  one  oahn  September  day.  She  was  to  ride  aa  fur 
as  the  bridge. 

Gerando  was  to  accompany  her,  and  he  had  arranged 
with  Brisson  to  meet  them  there.  He  was  a  little  appre- 
hensive of  the  results,  perhaps,  for  he  was  pale,  and 
curbed  his  horse  nervouslv. 

Leila  laughed  with  childlike  glee  as  Lady  paced  along 
the  shady  road.  A  lovely  color  came  into  her  cheeka  and 
lips.  For  the  first  time  in  months  she  seemed  pArfectlj 
happy,  and  Gerando  knew  that  it  was  becauae  ahe  did 
not  remember  the  past. 

The  horses  stepped  upon  the  bridge. 

"  Let  us  go  to  The  Swifts,"  said  Leila. 

A  sound  upon  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge  made  her 
lift  her  eyes.  Brisson,  handsomely  mounted,  appeared, 
and  approached. 

Leila  gasped,  and  drew  rein.  Gerando  looked  at  her. 
Her  blue  eyes,  wide,  horrified,  fixed  themselves  on  Bris- 
son's  advancing  figure. 

Alarmed  for  her  reason,  Gecando  made  a  signal  for 
Brisson  to  turn  back  ;  but  the  lover,  seeing  only  the  deli- 
cate figure,  floating  vail  and  golden  hair  of  his  mistreaa, 
came  eagerly  on. 

With  a  shriek,  like  one  thoroughly  demented,  the  ex- 
cited girl  threw  herself  from  her  horse,  over  the  low  rail- 
ing into  The  Swifts.  There  was -a  splash,  and  Gerando, 
stupefied,  sat  garing  at  her  empty  attuldle. 

Then,  shouting,  "  Help  I  help  1"  he  plunged  after  her. 

Gflnaado  swam  about  until  faia strength  was  exhausted, 
but  it  was  useless.  Leila's  heavy  akirt  had  dragged  hei 
to  the  bottom. 

Tlie  body  was  not  found  until  the  bed  of  the  river  waa 
dragged.  Before  that  time  Gerando  had  fied.  He  waa 
largely  in  Brisson  *s  debt.  Brisson  pursued  him.  It  ia 
said  that  they  met,  in  a  duel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
but  neither  ever  returned  to  The  Tulips. 

Old  Mrs.  Pepi>ers  wept  like  a  child  when  her  young 
mistresses  dead  bodv  was  received  bv  her. 

"Ah,  my  lamb,"  she  said,  "my  mouth  is  as  a  sealed 
book,  but  at  the  last  great  judgment-day  I  will  decry  that 
guardian  of  yours,  with  his  grand  airs,  his  dice,  and  hia 
much  company,  as  your  very  murderer  f 
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"  I  diaooTered  the  traih  after  ve  p«rted»"  the  stem- 
mered.     '* I— -I— found  her  again." 

'*Did  yon,  indeed?"  he  ozied»  mooUnc^.'  "How 
fortunate,  how  like  a  sensational  romanoe  I  Tour  genina 
did  not  all  laj  in  jonr  pretty  faet,  Sylphide.  Yon  had  a 
head  to  plan  and  to  execute  alsa  Yon  found  your 
daughter,  and  by  means  of  her  the  way  to  old  Ghreyloek'a 
coflfors !  He  dotes  on  the  young  lady,  I  understand. 
But  fohere  and  how  did  you  find  her  ?— the  dhild  that 
was  dying  when  you  abandoned  her  for— for ^" 

''Do  not  hesitate,"  she  said,  bitterly  ;  "speak  out  the 
truth:  When  I  abandoned  her  for  a  man  who  afterward 
became  my  evil  genius,  and  recompensed  me  with  no- 
thing but  trouble,  neglect,  misery." 

"  No  reproaches,  I  beg  of  you !"  answered  Begnault, 
airily.  "  Let  us  keep  to  the  important  subject  of  your 
daughter.  It  would  gratify  me  exceedingly  to  hear  the 
story  of  her  resurrection.  I  can  swear,  from  actual 
knowledge,  that  there  were  years  when  you  beliered  her 
to  be  dead — ^when  you  knew  no  more  about  her  than  I  do 
of  the  lost  pleiad.  How  do  you  fill  up  this  gap  of 
timer 

Angry  and  disconcerted,  she  hung  her  head  and  was 
dumb. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  with  a  low  laugh ;  "it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  daughter  to  obtain  a  foothold  at  QreylodE 
Woods !    Those  two  fossils,  your  father-in-law  and  his 
sister,  were  not  difficult  to  hoodwink,  eh  ?  Well,  whereyer* 
you  found  her,  she  does  credit  to  your  taste !" 

"  It'  is  false— false  1"  gasped  Iris  (keylock ;  "  all  that 
you  insinuate  is  false  I    I  deny  it  to  your  face." 

"  That  does  not  signify,  Sylphide,  for  those  who  haye 
known  you  longest  are  best  acquainted  with  your  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  lying.  Pardon  me,  but  I  would  not 
belieye  you  under  oath.  The  charming  girl  whom  Gk>d- 
frey  Greylock  calls  his  granddaughter  has  not  a  drop  of 
Greylock  blood  in  heryeins." 

She  wrung  her  hands. 

"I  came  here  this  morning  to  leam  what  I  was  to 
expect  from  you,  Arthur  Eenyon,  and  here  it  is  I  I  am 
to  haye  my  daughter's  identity  questioned — I  am  to  be 
accused  of  a  foul  deceit — ^my  peaceable  relations  with 
Godfrey  Qreylock  are  to  be  threatened— broken  up,  if 
possible— is  it  not  so  ?  You  wish  to  proclaim  war  between 
us  ?  Very  well  I  I,  too,  haye  my  weapons.  You  were 
Ethel's  teacher  at  school — ^you  haye  corresponded  with 
her  since  her  return  home — ^there  is  an  cffaire  d*amour 
between  you." 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  disconcerted. 

"Who  told  you  this?" he  demanded. 

"Nobody,"  she  replied ;  "I  am  capable  of  discoyering 
many  things  for  myself.  If  you  and  I  are  to  be  foes, 
Arthur  Eenyon,  I  will  go  to  Godfrey  Greylock  this  yery 
hour,  and  lay  the  whole  matter  before  him — ^I  will  tell 
him  that  his  heiress,  whom  he  intends  for  the  English 
baronet,  is  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Monsieur  Be- 
gnault, a  trayeling  singer.  What,  think  you,  will  your 
chances  then  be  of  obtaining  the  girl  and  her  fortune  ?" 

It  was  Greek  meeting  Greek — a  Boland  for  an  Oliyer. 
They  looked  mistmstfnlly  at  each  other — the  dark,  hand- 
some man,  the  delicate,  pretty  woman. 

"Bemember,"  she  cried,  defiantly,  "that  you  cannot 
destroy  me  without  inyolving  Ethel  in  my  ruin  1" 

So  far  as  he  was  capable  of  loying  anything,  Begnault 
really  loyed  the  splendid,  high-bred  girl  who  had  pro- 
mised to  be  his  wife  ;  the  thought  of  losing  her  stung 
him  to  the  heart — woke  in  him  a  passionate  fear— swept 
away  all  such  considerations  as  malice,  hate,  revenge. 

<' Verily,  we  are  both  armed  and  equipped  The  said, 


with  a  snddeii  ehaiige  of  tooa.  "Boft  whai  has  aUfasr  cC 
ua  to  gain  by  denonnoing  the  oUmt,  fi|y]p|iiaa  t  TlMra 
axe  dhapteza  in  your  past  lite  whidh  you  hrnrn  Uddan 
from  Bobert  Gxeylock'a  rdattyaai  and  to  mfwl  ttan 
would  be  to  bring  your  present  flm|Jtnta|f  ia  a  vnak 
about  your  eaok  J  have  plana  and  anSnSsiriiiob  yo« 
can  deafcroyy  if  you  will ;  but  ooma  I  IsA  «s 
lei  ua  make  tenna  wilh  eaeli  other.  ** 

She  did  nol  saplj— only  kept  her  look  oC  daA 
trust 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  "oontinued  BsgnaiQll^witti  %  dia- 
agreea^amfle,  "  the  hand  that  I  ofte  to  lOia  GnqrliMk 
is  %fn$  hand.  I  am  no  modem  TiUain  of  mmanmiL  witti 
a  wile  lurking  in  the  baokgzound.  Ho  woautt  Urtng  IM 
any  daim  upon  me— is  it  not  ao  T* 

She  colored  angrily. 

"  So  far  aa  I  know,  it  is  so,**  ahe  anawerad. 

"  Then  leare  me  tomyaffiuray  Sylphide^  Midi  wflHsaipa 
you  to  yours.  Porbear  to  meddle  with  ma^  aad  I  will 
forget  that  I  ever  knew  you.  In  ahoct,  if  yoa  oaa  paniiMi 
such  inelegance  of  speech,  hold  your  tongue^  I  wffl  hold 
mine  I" 

She  was  without  prindple,  or  pity,  or  ^tn%  and  jalk 
the  thought  of  abandoning  Ethel  to  thia  naa  auda  bar 
shrink.  By  a  word  ahe  oould  put  aa  and  to  fhe  aaonl 
loye-affidr  .which  she. knew  ezipted,  betwfaEl,llie,pair. 
Would  ahe  dare  act  nobly,  for  once  in  her  Uis^  and  spadk 
that  word,  and  saye  the  young  girl  to  whom  dM  oiwud  ao 
much  ?  There  was  a  brief  atrug^  in  Ida  (Snjyloek'a 
heart— the  first  that  she  had  ezperianced  lor  ynara  then 
self,  as  usual,  triumphed.  Saeriiioe  her  eaae  and  twwilj 
thousand  per  year— go  back  to  poyerfy,  aU  lor  ilia  aaka 
of  rescuing  Ethel  firom  the  elutohea  of  a  bold«  badmaaf 
Neyer ! 

"It  is  a  bargain  !"  she  said,  and  held  ont  bar  liaad  to 
Begnault 

He  took  it  promptly. 

"  Haye  you  anything  more  to  aay  to  me,  Sylphide  T* 

"No." 

"  Then  leaye  this  place  as  soon  as  poasibla.  You  are 
known  here,  and  you  will  be  compromised  l^  auoh  a  yiait 
to  a  stranger— a  strolling  singer,  at  thai  If  the  matter 
c<nnes  to  Godtoy  Greylock's  eaxa,  he  will  call  yon  to 
account" 

She  arose,  angrily. 

"  Do  you  turn  me  out  of  the  house  ?  Once  you  would 
scarcely  haye  done  that— once,  if  I  remember  nj^^y,  yoa 
pretended  to  loye  me,  Arthur  Eenyon." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  dryly ;  "  a  weaiy  while  ago  I" 

"You  are  utterly  false  and  heartless!   Thewomanwho 
listens  toyou  had  better  take  her  final  loam  nf  happinoaa 
It  were  better  for  her  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
her  neck,  and  she  were  drowned  in  the  daptiia  of  the 


"It  is  highly  edifying  to  hear  Sylphide  qnoto  Scrip- 
ture,*' he  scoffed.  " Then  you  are  going?"  aa  she  mored 
toward  the  door.  "  Surely,  with  that  defeotiye  limb^  you 
did  not  waik  to  Oats'  Tayem  this  morning  ?" 

"My  carriage  waits  at  the  oomer  of  the  street,"  she 
answered,  haughtily.  "  No,  do  not  oflSar  your  arm  to  me 
— I  would  not  touch  it  if  I  waa  perishing !  I  haye  made 
a  bad— a  wicked  bargain  with  you,  Arthur  Kenyon  I  Of 
all  my  sins,  this  is  the  one,  I  fear,  which  will  eiy  out 
loudest  againat  me  at  the  Judgment    FareweQ  I" 

"  Farewell !"  he  replied,  modUng^ ;  "  if  I  Isaye  you  to 
your  good  fortune^  you^uat  also  Isave  me  to  nine— that 
is  but  fWr." 

He  opened  the  door  l(4^te  toUnip  fhiOBi^  Aaerrani 
waa  sweeping  the 
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woTild  have  forced  the  money  on  PoUy,  bnt  the  sewing- 
fjirl  drew  qnicklv  back, 

Across  her  memory  flashed  the  picture  of  two  chfldren 
bogging  along  wet,  dismal  streets,  climbing  weary  stabs 
—the  smaller  always  protected  and  npheld  by  the  larger 
— receiving  cnrses  and  kicks  as  the  reward  of  the  day's 
toil,  and  going  to  sleep  at  last  in  each  other's  arms  on  a 
bare  garret-floor,  nnder  a  dirty  skylight 

"  No,  Miss  Greylock,  if  yon  please,  no  I"  cried  Polly, 
incoherently  ;  "  I  can't  take  yonr  money — ^it  woxdd  bnrn 
my  hands— it  wonld  break  my  heart  I— don't  ask  me !  I'm 
sorry  yon're  in  bad  spirits — I'm  sorry  for  the  trouble  in 
yonr  face.  Do  yon  think  /  oonld  be  of  any  service  to 
yon — ^tho  least  little  bit  in  the  world,  yon  know  ?" 

The  earnest,  anxions  tone  touched  Ethel — surprised 
her,  too.     She  shook  her  golden  head. 

"Ton  are  very  kind,  but  I  am  beyond  help."  The 
words  seemed  to  slip  out  unawares.  "  Where  have  I  seen 
you  before  ?    Tour  face  is  strangely  familiar." 

'*  I  live  at  Cats*  Tavern,"  answered  PoUy. 

Miss  Qreylock  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  in  a 
bewildered  way,  then  smiled  faintly. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  now.  Ton  were  sewing  in  the 
midst  of  the  cats  one  morning  when  I  rode  up  to  the  inn- 
window.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"PoUy." 

"  Can  I  trust  you  ?  It  is  imperative  that  no  one  should 
know  of  your  errand  here.  I  should  be  in  great  peril  if 
it  was  discovered.     Can  you  keep  a  secret" 

A  strange,  sad  smile  flitted  over  Polly's  well-out  lips. 

**  Tes,  Miss  Greylock,  I  can  keep  a  secret  Not  for  my 
right  hand  would  I  tell  anybody  of  my  visit  to  you  this 
morning." 

« Many  thanks  I  Tour  iAce  assures  me  that  you  are 
reliable.  Some  time,  perhaps,  we  may  meet  again,  PoUy. 
Now,  good-by." 

She  was  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  the  gracious, 
high-bred  heiress.  With  the  message  to  Begnault  clutched 
in  her  hand,  Polly  flew  out  of  the  house,  and  down  the 
avenue  and  home  to  Cats'  Tavern. 

"  Thank  God  I  she's  forgotten  it  all !"  she  sighed  to  her- 
self as  she  went ;  **  something  in  my  face  seemed  to  stir  a 
faint  cloud  within  her,  but  she  remembers  nothing — 
nothing  I  And  she  shall  never  know  I  I  would  tear  my 
tongpie  from  my  head  sooner  than  tell  her  I" 

She  reached  the  inn,  gave  Miss  Greylock's  note  to 
Reg^ult,  who  was  waiting  impatiently  to  receive  it,  and 
then  went  about  her  daily  tasks,  silent,  undemonstrative, 
but  with  a  purpose  as  fixed  as  Fate  in  her  heart 

Meanwhile,  up  at  Greylock  Woods,  the  carriage  which 
had  conveyed  the  baronet  to  the  Blackport  Station  re- 
turned empty.  Ethel  saw  it  come  back,  as  she  had  seen 
it  depart ;  then  she  fastened  a  great  cluster  of  carnations 
in  her  corsage,  and  with  a  forced  smile  on  her  lips,  went 
down  to  lunch  with  her  grandfather.  Aunt  Pam  and  Dr. 
Vandine,  who  had  been  invited  to  join  the  family  that 
day. 

Godfrey  Greylock  looked  sternly  at  his  granddaughter. 
She  was  nervous  and  pale,  and  there  were  hollows  under 
har  lovely  eves.  In  spite  of  his  wrath  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  felt  his  heart  soften  toward  her.  Surely  she 
would  come  and  explain  the  whole  matter  to  him  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  offered.  She  could  not — she  would  not 
seek  to  hide  anything  from  the  grandfather  who  adored 
her.    But  he  was  mistaken. 

Luncheon  seemed  rather  dull.  Vandine  and  Miss 
Pam  sustained  tht  conversation.  In  the  presence  of  the 
woman  whom  he  hopelessly  loved,  the  doctor  was  eon- 
and  ill  at  ease.     His  rugged  face  looked  worn 


and  dejected.  Plainly  hia  unlucky  passion  for  the  heireis 
of  the  Woods  had  caused  him  some  gennine  siiiEBriiic^ 
and  alas  I  it  was  not  conquered  yet  The  danr.ling  face 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  with  its  soft  gxBciolu  eyes 
and  warm  mist  of  hair,  stilL  turned  his  head  giddy,  and 
made  his  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer.  Nevertheless,  he 
struggled  bravely  with  his  salad  and  cold  ohickep,  and 
did  his  best  to  fight  that  sour  fiend,  SQenoa,  from  the 
tabla  Godfrey  Greyloek  and  Ethel  gave  him  little  asslBt- 
ance,  but  Miss  Pam  openly  attacked  the  veiy  subject 
everybody  was  secretly  thinking. 

"  I'm  sure,  I  cannot  understand  why  Sir  Gervaae  should 
rush  away  in  such  reckless  haste  from  dvHication  to 
bu£&Jo*and  wild  Indians,"  she  said. 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  Pamela,"  replied 
Godfrey  Greylock,  dryly.   "We  all  have  our  whims." 

"  Do  not  the  savages  of  the  West  scalp  the  English 
nobility  quite  as  dexterously  as  they  do  plainer  people  T* 

'*  Without  doubt — when-  the  opportunity  offers." 

"  Then  I  fear  Sir  Gervase's  title  will  soon  pass  to  the 
next  of  kin." 

"Nonsense  I  He  has  promised  to  return  East  in  the 
Autumn." 

"It  seems  to  me  his  sudden  flitting  is  soaroelj  flatter- 
ing to  any  of  us — eh,  Ethel  ?" 

Thus  appealed  to^  Ethel  looked  up,  with  a  snspicioiialy 
cheerful  smila 

"  I  admire  the  baronet's  adventurous  turn  of  mind,"  she 
answered  ;  "  of  such  stuff  are  heroes  made.  Do  not  fret 
about  him.  Aunt  Pamela — ^he  is  capable  of  taking  good 
care  of  himself." 

As  they  all  arose  from  table,  Godfrey  Chreylook  pressed 
near  to  his  granddaughter. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  my  dear  ?"  he  asked, 
in  a  low,  anxious  voice. 

She  grew  a  shade  paler,  but  shook  her  head. 

"Nothing,  grandpapa." 

His  wrath  kindled  against  her  with  new  force.  JShe  did 
not  mean  to  confide  in  him,  then. 

Ethel  dined  that  day  at  Rose  Cottage.  There,,  a  new 
trial  awaited  her.  Mrs.  Iris,  who  kept  a  dose  watch  on 
the  villa,  already  knew  of  the  baronet's  departnre.  She 
flew  at  Ethel  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  seated  in  the  pink 
boudoir. 

"  Oh,  you  foolish  child  !"  she  cried  out,  almost  fiexoely. 
"I  know  what  you  have  done — ^you  need  not  tell  met 
The  day  will  come,  and  soon,  when  you  will  rue  your 
folly  I  How  could  you  refuse  that  man  for — for — any 
reason  whatever  ?    Is  not  your  grand&ther  furious  ?" 

"  I  fear  he  is,  mamma,"  answered  Ethel,  wearily  ;  *'  but 
as  yet  he  has  said  nothing.  Do  not  talk  of  the  matter, 
please — I  am  ill  to-day,  and  out  of  spirits." 

Mrs.  Iris's  delicate  face  looked  pinched  and  old  with 
anxiety.  She  felt,  just  then,  as  if  the  sword  of  Damocles 
was  suspended  above  her  head.  She  had  compromised 
with  the  man  at  Cats'  Tavern,  but  what  was  to  be  done  if 
Godfrey  Greylock  should  cast  out  his  granddaughter,  as 
he  was  likely  to  do,  in  case  he  discovered  her  intrigue 
with  Begnault  ?  The  detested  mother  woxdd  surely  share 
the  fate  of  the  child.  Whichever  way  she  looked,  dangers 
threatened. 

"  Ethel  I  Ethel  I  had  you  married  the  baronet^  all  would 
have  been  welL  Sheltered  in  his  love,  and  wearing  his 
name,  you  could  have  defied  our  enemies.  And  I  would 
have  gone  to  England  with  you,  beyond  the  reach  of— of 
everything.  But  now  you  and  I  must  stand  alone,  and 
meet  whatever  Pate  sends.  'Whom  the  gods  design  to  kill 
they  first  make  mad  !'  I  am  sore  jfou  was  mad  when  jtm 
rejected  Sir  Qervase  Greylock  V* 
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fuewell,"  sbe  exclaimed.    "I  trust  we  thaU  nerer  meet 
agaixL** 

His  liold  upon  her  tightened. 

**  You  cannot  say  that  word  to  me,"  he  cried*  like  one 
frenzied.  "  I  wonld  rather  take  mj  fioewell  of  life  than 
of  yon.  Hark  I  Yon  hear  that  whistle  ?  It  is  from  the 
driver  of  the  carriage,  he  is  growing  impatient.  For  the 
last  timelask  yon— Will  yon  keep  yonroatiu  Ethel  ?  will 
yon  oome  with  me  ?" 

She  made  a  gestnie  of  ayersion. 

"No!  no!  no!" 

"  Then,  if  I  cannot  have  yon,  no  other  man  ever  shall — 
least  of  all,  Sir  Qervase  Qreylock  !'* 

A  sndden,  ear-splitting  scream  rang  ont  across  the  old 
salt-pits  and  over  the  marshes,  bnt  the  voice  which  ut- 
tered it  was  not  Ethel's.  In  the  deep  gloom  a  flgnre 
leaped  np  from  the  weeds  and  mbbish  at  the  base  of  the 
cairn,  and  mshed,  like  lightning,  betwixt  Miss  €hreylock 
and  the  man  who  held  her— no  ghost,  bnt  a  palpitating 
hnman  body,  filled  with  desperate  strength  and  conrage. 

On  Ethel's  failing  sight  flashed  a  Imc,  like  a  falling 
star.  There  was  a  wicked  exclamation  from  Begnanlt, 
the  glitter  of  something  like  a  shaft  of  bine  light  A  hot 
jet  spnrted  ont  on  Ethel — drenched  her  in  a  sndden  red 
rain.  Then  followed  a  second  shriek«  which  ended  in  a 
choking  gnrgle  of  blood,  and  there,  by  the  mde  cairn,  on 
the  evil  spot  where  Bobert  Ghreylock  had  perished  long 
years  before,  Ethel  threw  ont  her  powerless  hands  and 
IsU  prone  npon  the  earth. 

(7b  btf  wniinuiBdL) 
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Mexico's  Grxat  Volcano  Ascended  by  a  Young  Ladt. 

How  often  had  I  gazed,  enchanted,  yet  awe-stricken, 
npon  that  grand,  majestic,  far-off  sentinel  of  the  Aztec 
valley,  with  an  indescribable  longing  and  impatience  to 
scale  its  snowy  heights,  and  revel  in  its  weird  and  awfnl 
solitnda  To  reach  its  very  crown  and  peer  into  its 
smoking  crater  was  one  of  the  three  prominent  desires  of 
my  visit  to  beantif nl  Mexico  ;  the  other  two  being  the 
experience  of  an  earthquake  and  witnessing  a  corrida 
de  toros.  I  had  lived  through  a  very  violent  trembler, 
whose  agitation  jnst  paused  on  the  brink  of  great  destruc- 
tion, that  of  July  19th,  1882,  and  I  had  also  .survived, 
with  a  partial  fednt,  the  barbarous  and  sangpiinary  corrida 
de  toros,  and  my  eagerness  and  determination  for  the 
ascent  of  this  gpreat  volcano  waxed  ever  more  ardent. 

When  our  expedition  was  first  spoken  of  many  of  our 
friends  opposed  it  as  dangerous  and  impracticable. 
Others  thought  it  a  whim  which  wonld  never  be  realized. 
Bnt  we  had  fully  determined  to  attempt  it,  despite  all 
opposition  and  adverse  counsel,  and  one  day  in  the  bright 
Autumn  (General  Sanchez  Oohoa  courteously  extended  to 
us  the  use  of  his  charming  house  in  Amecameca,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  also  the  ranch  at  Tlamacas, 
about  sixteen  miles  beyond  and  near  the  snow-line,  where 
we  were  to  begin  the  ascent,  and  at  which  point  (General 
Ochoa  had  established  a  manufactory  of  sulphur  which  is 
brought  from  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  he  being  the 
sole  owner  of  that  kingly  mountain  and  its  surrounding 
territory  for  some  miles. 

Our  party  was  very  small,  consisting  of  our  English 
tourist,  our  paterfamilias,  a  Mexican  general,  who  con- 
ducted the  expedition,  and  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  a  safe  and  delightful  trip,  and  myseli  The  eve  prior 
to  our  departure  some  of  our  friends  took  a  rather  solemn 
teewell  of  ns,  especially  of  me,  whom  tl^y  fHioied  too 


fragile  to  sorriftt  {he  daogers  and  fliftigiie  of  snehftpsril- 
ons  feat ;  bat  noChliig  oonld  mdnea  oie  to  ftin^  mwtj  tiisl 
fixed  ambition  to  nadh  the  top  of  PopoaafeepciL 

We  took  the  momhig  tnin,  and  alter  •  few  boon*  rids 
reached  Ameoameoa^  of  whidi  we  had  saoh  deHghtftil 
memorieat  The  major-domo  of  Qenafal  Oeihoft  was  in 
waiting,  and  with  the  uraal  Mexican  elng«nois  did  the 
honors  in  the  abaenoe  of  his  master.  AqnaeroldiiiaidsB 
lady,  the  hoosekeeper,  reoeifed  na  as  w»  xeaehed  the 
house,  oondneted  na  to  onr  zooms,  and  informed  na  that 
dinner  wonld  toon  be  served.  Her  old  epinefter-lisaii 
seemed  to  warm  strangely  to  me,  and  aha  fraqiieiiti|y  v»- 
tnmed  to  know  if  there  was  not  aome  little  aervioe  die 
oonld  render  me,  always  repeating  thai  pieUj  Meriflsn 
expression:  ''fiUmpaticanifia.'* 

The  general,  in  the  meantime,  anaaged  fbir  our  goidss 
and  horses,  and  a  speedy  departure  after  dinner.  The 
repast  was  exoellent,  and  we  all  did  ampie  jnaiioe  to  ii, 
espedslly  the  delidons  preserves,  which  the  old  sefiorila 
"put  np"  herself  as  she  told  ns.  At  last  tlie  signal  of 
departure  was  given,  onr  provisions,  baggage  and  blank- 
ets having  been  put  npon  the  horses.  The  old  spinsler 
gave  me  a  tmder  "  abraao,"  earnestly  warning  me  not  to 
get  lost  in  the  snow,  or  fsU  down  the  moontain-aide. 
Her  solicitude  was  genuine,  and  tears  of  afltootton  and 
misgiving  filled  her  faded  old  eyes.  We  rode  throng 
the  town,  passing  the  narrow  streets  where  tlie  pretty 
Indian  maidens  were  busy  making  tortillas.  A  very  re- 
markable and  striking  peculiarity  of  Mexican  villages  ii^ 
that  the  people  scarcely  seem  to  be  strangers.  Th^ 
will  greet  yon  with  wondrous  innate  grace,  and  paw 
on  as  though  th^  were  accustomed  to  seeing  yon  efsiy 
day.  We  passed  over  the  valley,  and  then  began  ascend- 
ing the  mountain. 

The  groves  were  beantifuL  Most  of  the  treee  are  pine. 
They  were  thronged  with  birds,  whose  merry  notas  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  At  eveiy  tnm  we 
looked  back  npon  the  valley  receding  in  the  distance, 
until  the  houses  became  like  dots,  and  were  finally  lost 
to  view.  Bafael,  the  major-domo's  gallant  son,  was  un- 
tiring in  his  graceful  attentions,  regaling  me  with  dusters 
of  sweet  wild-fiowers,  and  evidently  enjoying  my  inorsas- 
ing  delight  as  the  scenery  grew  wilder  and  grander.  Hie 
pointed  to  a  spot  where,  ten  years  before,  his  father  had 
been  found  almost  lifeless.  His  body  was  pieroed  with 
fourteen  dangerous  wounds,  inflicted  by  a  bMid  of  high- 
waymen who  came  from  the  mountain  iSartneases  with 
intent  to  rob. 

Bafael  had  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  details  of  that  day, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  excitedly  related  the 
disaster  was  a  curious  study.  It  was  his  father's  birth- 
day, he  said,  and  the  event  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  fine 
dinner.  Bafael  was  just  tracing  his  father's  name  npon  a 
large  cake,  which  was  to  adorn  the  table,  when  aome  of 
the  neighbors  mshed  in  to  say  that  hia  father  was  lying 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  murdered  by  robbers. 
The  household,  so  happy  a  few  moments  before,  was 
turned  into  a  mourning  family.  The  wounded  man  was 
brought  home,  and,  although  in  a  critical  condition,  with 
faithful  nursing  and  a  vigorous  constitution  recovered^ 
and  bids  fair  to  live  many  years  yet. 

Our  road  soon  dwindled  into  a  narrow  trail,  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  sweeping  on,  and  the  snn  was 
rapidly  sinking  from  view,  ^e  stiUness  grew  almost 
painful,  especially  after  the  redtal  of  Bafasl*a  tragedy,  or 
would-be  mnider.  We  niged  on  onr  tirsd  steeds,  which 
seemed  to  breathe  with  aonae  dUBeoltyt  owing  to  the  in- 
enMudngthinneasof  theatmos|ilMrai  BosaettniepTi 
I  heard  the  sound  d  appmiMdiiBg  lobbsnb  f 
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inatanoe  tnmed  out  to  be  onlj  a  few  laborers  bringing 
down  their  poor  barros,  or  donkeys,  laden  with  Inmber. 

It  is  a  onrions  sight,  these  snuJl  but  faithfal  ships  of 
the  monntain.  I  positively  gprew  to  look  npon  them  with 
a  sort  of  tender  interest.  In  Mexico,  if  any  animal  ever 
earned  immortal  rest  and  a  gaerdon  in  the  after  life,  it  is 
the  gentle,  faithfal,  stupid  burro.  There  he  is,  walking 
between  two  heavy  cross-ties,  which  are  securely  bound 
to  his  side,  and  any  superfluous  luggage  is  unhesitatingly 
added — sometimes  a  load  of  hay,  so  huge  that  the  donkey 
is  entirely  lost  to  view,  presenting  the  most  ludicrous 
spectacle  imaginable. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  night  were  falling,  a  watch-dog*s 
bark  was  heard  just  beyond  us,  which  told  us  that  the 
welcome  shelter  of  Tlamacas  was  near  at  hand.  A  feeling 
of  relief  and  rest  filled  our  hearts.  A  few  paces  brought 
us  to  the  house.  We  dismounted,  gave  our  steeds  to  the 
guides,  and  hurried  into  the  building  where  we  were 
destined  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  a  rude  building,  used 
only  by  tlie  workmen  coming  to  and  fro  from  the  sulphur 
mine  and  when  the  manufactory  is  in  operation.  But 
all  absence  of  comfort  was  forgotten  in  the  extreme 
novelty  of  the  expedition.  A  bright  woodfire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  queer  little  chimney,  which  did  not  draw.weU, 
the  door  being  left  partially  open  for  the  exit  of  smoke. 
An  old  table  and  a  bench  completed  the  furniture  of  this 
mountain  domicile.  But  we  were  all  in  admirable  spirits 
and  armed  with  a  fixed  determination  which  nothing 
could  daunt  While  the  lunch-basket  was  being  un- 
packed and  coffee  prepared  for  our  evening  meal,  we 
walked  across  the  yard  to  the  building  occupied  by  the 
guides.  They  were  all  kneeling  in  graceful  attitudes 
around  a  fire  of  embers  burning  on  a  mound  of  ashes  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  A  bright-eyed  Indian  was  roast- 
ing com  on  a  stick.  This  was  to  be  his  supper.  I  sug- 
gested a  change  of  sandwiches  and  sweets  for  the  e%r  he 
was  roasting,  to  which  he  consented  with  evident  plea- 
sure. This  small  boy  and  his  father  were  the  only  usual 
inmates  of  the  ranch,  and  he  6.:>metimes  spent  several 
days  alone  while  his  father  was  absent  in  the  valley.  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  hero  in  courage,  and  asked 
him,  rather  pathetically,  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  stay  alone 
in  that  far-away  mountain  haunt  ?  He  answered  my 
query  by  another  question,  *•  What  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

How  little  I  had  dreatned  of  finding  a  rival  to  the 
**  burning-deck  boy  "  at  this  lonesome  ranch.  Tet,  there 
he  stood,  the  child  who  had  braved  all  danger  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  father's  will.  We  all  regarded  little  Manuel 
with  tender  interest  after  this  knowledge. 

We  stood  some  moment-s  regarding  with  delight  the 
picturesque  group  before  us,  and  I  longed  to  bear  it  away 
painted  on  more  substantial  canvas  than  memory  :  the 
weird  light  of  the  embers  falling  upon  those  swarthy 
faces,  all  so  varied  in  expression,  the  dogs  sleeping  at 
their  side,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  all  the  world 
about  us. 

At  this  moment  supper  was  announced,  and  we  were 
soon  seated  around  the  old  table.  No  sumptuous  repast 
at  Delmonico*s  was  ever  enjoyed  with  the  relish  and  appe- 
tite which  was  leant  to  this  meal.  The  first  wine-bottle 
that  was  emptied  was  voted  for  a  '*  candlestick."  The 
coffee  which  Teofilo,  the  veteran  guide,  had  prepared  for 
us,  was  delicious,  and  the  major-domo  had  thoughtfully 
brought  a  supply  of  milk  from  the  valley. 

As  Teofilo  warned  us  we  would  be  called  early,  the 
''  pelates  "  or  mats  were  arranged  for  our  night's  rest,  and 
with  our  blankets  and  wraps  we  were  approximately 
eomfortable ;  but  the  night  was  veiy  oold,  although  a 
fire  was  kept  up. 


At  an  early  hour  we  were  aroused,  soon  took  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  biscuit,  and  began  preparing  for  our  ascent. 
Our  feet  and  legs  were  wrapi>ed  in  heavy  flannels  secured 
with  tape,  and  reminding  us  very  forcibly  of  the  mum- 
mies. We  mounted  our  horses  at  about  six,  the  ther- 
mometer being  at  this  hour  at  56^  Fahrenheit  How 
strangely  still  was  all  the  nature  world  I  Nothing  awake, 
and  nothing  to  awaken  except  the  keen  mountain  breezes. 
At  last  were  ached  a  terrible  ravine.  As  I  looked  down  upon 
the  narrow  path  and  awful  abyss,  my  heart  gprew  faint ;  it 
seemed  beyond  all  earthly  possibility  to  pass  it  in  safety. 
But  I  closed  my  eyes,  commended  myself  to  a  Higher 
Power,  and  my  faithful  steea  oore  me  safely  over  the 
dizzy  height 

What  a  sense  of  relief  and  gratitude  filled  my  heart  as 
I  looked  back  and  realized  the  perilous  journey  that  I  had 
made !  The  atmosphere  gp*ew  colder  and  the  snowfiakes  be- 
gan dancing  in  the  air,  making  us  fear  a  cloudy  view.  Our 
progress  was  very  slow,  indeed,  owing  to  the  black  sandy 
soil  through  which  we  literally  waded.  All  the  surface 
of  the  mountain  near  the  snow-line  is  a  bed  of  decomposed 
lava,  with  only  now  and  then  a  ledge  or  rock  not  yet  re- 
solved to  ashes. 

Our  horses  breathed  with  painful  effort,  the  air  growing 
at  every  step  thinner  and  the  path  steeper.  We  weire 
obliged  to  pause  frequently  to  rest  them,  but  after  many 
turns  and  pauses,  we  reached  the  spot  which  marks  the 
snow-line  and  is  known  as  "  Las  Cruces,"  although  but 
one  large  white  cross  is  seen.  Here  we  left  our  tried 
steeds  to  be  taken  back  to  the  ranch.  The  guides  then 
added  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  ascending  costume  by 
putting  on  over  our  shoes  and  flannel  wrappings  the 
"guarachas"  or  sandals,  securely  fastened  with  leather 
thongs.  We  put  on  dark  spectacles  and  vails,  to  protect 
our  eyes  and  faces  from  the  terrible  glare  of  the  snow. 
Each  one  was  presented  with  an  iron-pointed  stick,  and 
off  we  started,  tandem,  one  gpiide  going  ahead  with  a 
shovel  to  cut  steps  and  to  see  that  the  way  was  clear  and 
safe.  Teofilo,  the  veteran  guide,  followed  and  I  walked  in 
his  footprints. 

The  silence  about  us  was  fairly  eloquent,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  awe  and  wonderment  filled  each  heart  as  we 
marched  up  that  silent,  everlasting  peak. 

After  a  few  paces  our  paterfamilias  gp*ew  faint.  He 
promptly  waved  the  white  flag,  took  his  guide  and  re- 
turned to  the  ranch,  casting  one  tender  look  of  solicitude 
on  his  child,  whom  he  solemnly  commended  to  the  watch- 
ful care  of  friends  and  guides  on  this  perilous  journey. 
Only  once  I  turned  to  see  him  wending  his  way  down- 
ward.   Then,  all  sense  of  fear  and  danger  left  me. 

Twenty  yards'  march  in  the  snow  at  this  increasing  atti- 
tude caused  such  a  strain  upon  my  lungs  and  heart,  that 
I  feared  they  would  refuse  to  do  me  further  service,  but 
a  little  rest  restored  me,  and  we  marched  on.  Sometimes 
I  sank  down  overpowered,  feeling  I  could  not  go  onward, 
but  friends  and  guides  sustained  me,  and  the  Saxon  re- 
minding me  I  was  a  daughter  of  the  great  "  E  Pluribus  " 
and  could  not  fail,  so  thrilled  me  that  I  mustered  all  my 
energy  and  started  forward  again. 

How  indescribably  graud  and  awful  grew  that  upper 
world  I  All  sense  of  danger  fled  as  I  stood  contemplating 
the  majestic  sublimity  of  height  and  silence.  Under  such 
impressions  Mexico's  great  poet,  Carpio,  must  have  writ* 
ten  his  beautiful  oda  to  Popocatepetl : 

«  Cuando  &  subir  algun  mortal  se  atreve, 
A  la  cumbra  nevada  y  solitaria 
Del  Popocatepetl,  e  alma  apenas 

Basta  a  gosar  sublimldad  tan  v&rla.** 

The  soul  itself  soems  too  narrow  to  grasp  the  awful 
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majesty  of  Bnch  a  Trorld.  Sometimes  I  fancied  I  coxild 
discern  the  yonth  "mid  snow  and  ioe"  with  his  banner 
marching  upward.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  truly  passing 
to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  valley  before  ns  was  so  yagne  and  fax  away,  and 
half  Tailed  by  the  mist,  that  we  seemed,  indeed,  above 
and  beyond  the  world. 

After  two  honrs*  walk  we  paused  to  rest  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  took  a  drink  of  port  wine  and  ate  a  bis- 
cuit, which  the  guides  admonished  us  was  necessary  to 
renew  our  waning  energies.  To  every  inquiry  as  to  how 
much  further  the  crater  was,  Teofllo  replied  :  "  Pronto 
ll^;aremoe" — "soon  we  shall  arrive." 

Thus  we  plodded  through  the  snow  for  five  hours. 
Just  before  we  reached  the  very  crown  I  sank  down  in  the 
snow,  unable  to  articulate,  and  too  exhausted  to  move. 
Teofilo,  the  old  guide  before  me,  quietly  picked  me  up 
and  carried  me  about  one  hundred  feet.  A  few  minutes 
rest  made  me  breathe  naturally,  and  I  felt  no  sense  of 
fatigue.  Teofilo  said :  "  Cry  out  to  your  companions, 
nina."  They  were  both  very  much  exhausted,  but  soon 
joined  me. 

A  genuine  snowstorm  began,  greatly  modifying  the  at- 
mosphere, which,  by  our  thermometer,  stood  at  50^.  We 
hurried,  as  best  we  could,  to  the  crater,  and  did  see 
somethhig  in.  it  worth  our  journey.  It  is  considerably 
over  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  from  its  immeasurable 
depth  and  around  its  edges  thick  volumes  of  smoke  per- 
petually rise  to  its  surface.  Scientific  men  have  esti- 
mated that  this  now  extinct  volceno  has  not  been  in  active 
operation  for  more  than  10,000  years,  and  yet,  on  any 
dear  morning,  a  small  column  of  smoke  may  be  seen 
rising  above  the  crater. 

The  sulphur  mine  was  not  in  operation,  and  the  miners 
were  all  absent  A  mist  covered  the  valley,  so  that  we 
could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  Teofilo  had  promised  us.  There 
was  only  a  moment's  rift  in  the  clouds,  when  we  beheld 
the  snowy  form  of  Orizaba. 

Often  we  repeated  to  ourselves  with  joy,  as  we  gazed 
upon  the  world  around  us :  "  Seventeen  thousand,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  great  seas,"  and  wondered  whether 
we  should  ever  be  so  near  heaven  again.  The  soul  is 
itself  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  celestial  repose  in  this  vesti- 
bule of  heaven,  and  I  never  realized  so  powerfully  the 
childish  fancy  of  God's  home  being  above  the  clouds. 

Oh  I  thou  eternal  and  majestic  witness  of  the  gpreat  In- 
telligence who  fashioned  thee  and  me,  the  sublimest  man- 
ifestation of  His  nature  world  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld, 
or  that  ever  thrilled  my  heart,  power  and  principalities 
shall  pass  away,  men  shall  come  and  go,  but  Thou  shalt 
still  abide,  the  unchanging  sentiment  of  that  beauteous 
valley  of  Anahuac,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

How  glorious  must  be  a  sunrise  and  sunset  from  that 
great  volcano.  I  would  gladly  have  tarried  until  the 
evening  shadows,  but  the  snowstorm  warned  us  to  hasten 
away,  the  guides  fearing  to  remain  longer. 

Our  descent  was  novel  beyond  experience.  Fancy  de- 
scending over  a  space  in  seventy  minutes  which  we  were 
five  hours  in  ascending  I  The  guide  is  seated  in.  a 
"  pelate,"  or  mat,  with  the  tourist  behind  him.  He 
holds  his  iron-pointed  stick  between  his  knees,  with 
which  he  guides  his  fantastic  craft,  and  down  they  go  at  a 
dizzy  speed,  snow  to  right  of  them,  snow  to  left  of  them, 
and  nothing  else  visible.  One  can  fancy  himself  flying 
through  the  air,  and  the  experience  of  novelty  and  exhil- 
arating ecstasy  is  beyond  all  conception.  Every  feeling 
of  fear  vamshes,  and  you  have  no  sensation,  but  one  of 
wonderment  and  delight 


We  ran  aground  several  times  as  we  neared  the  snow- 
line, and  were  at  last  obliged  to  leave  our  straw  convey- 
ance  and  plod  on  through  the  mingled  snow  and  earth. 
A  sense  of  triumph  and  satisfaction  animated  us  that  onr 
effort  had  been  crowned  with  success,  and  all  accident 
and  danger  escaped. 

About  a  mile  from  the  ranch  we  found  the  guide,  who 
had  returned  with  our  paterfamilias,  standing  by  my  horse. 
He  told  us  that  all  the  other  horses  of  the  party  had  de- 
camped, and  fled  to  the  valley.  The  father,  he  said, 
seemed  anxious  and  restless.  He  could  not  understand 
him,  except  by  signs,  but  he  knew  he  was'thinking  of  the 
"  nifia,"  and  so  he  came  to  meet  us.  When  I  reached 
Tlamacas  there  he  was,  waiting  our  return,  and  old  Teo- 
filo seemed  very  much  touched  by  his  expressions  of  de- 
light and  gratitude  as  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  saying : 
"  Thank  (3k>d,  my  child  is  safely  returned." 

We  quickly  divested  ourselves  of  our  wet  shoes,  and  as 
our  horses  were  gone,  settled  oursdves  contentedly  for 
another  night  at  the  ranch,  living  over  the  detaOs  and 
impressions  of  our  red-letter  day,  whose  memory  would 
stand  out  prominently  through  all  our  after  life. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  our  horses  reappeared. 
The  ^y  was  perfect  Our  noble  old  volcano  stood  radi- 
ant in  tiie  early  sunlight,  and  the  snowy  crest  of  Orizaba» 
a  half-hundred  leagues  away,  shone  gloriously  upon  the 
horizon,  contrasting  effectively  with  the  verdant  valley 
lying  between. 

Beautiful  Mexico !  how  manifold  its  charms,  how  ex- 

haustless  its  rare  grandeur  of  scenery !    We  could  not 

say  farewell  to  our  kingly  mountain.    It  was  to  us  as  a 

venerable  friend,  even  though  our  feet  shoxdd  never  again 

press  its  hoary  crown.    Our  hearts  were  full  of  vivid  and 

tmdying  memories  that  we  felt  must  dwell  with  us  until 

we  start  on  our  long  pilgrimage  toward  the  mountain  of 

lighLwhence  no  traveler  returns. 

^  LiviA  Stuabt  Hatch. 


SONG  TO  THE   SEA. 

Lsr  the  wave-Bong  of  Beaaty  be  sung  to  the  sea, 
like  the  onrve  of  her  bosom  its  rhythm  shall  be, 
Ab  she  flings  her  white  arms  with  a  passionate  plea 
On  the  death  of  the  shore— that  no  feeling  oan  free. 

Sweep  over  us  sea-bom  the  swell  of  thy  sway. 
For  the  songs  that  we  sing  are  the  perfnme  of  {day, 
And  the  resonant  breezes  like  mnsio  astray 
Are  wafting  onr  spirits  for  ever  away. 

Above  ns  a  passion-flower  opens  the  sky,  ^ 
And  earth  in  its  languor  half  closes  its  eye. 
For  Honrs  are  but  oloud-drifta  that  silently  fly» 
And  Love  is  a  vision,  and  Life  is  a  lie. 


STORY  OF  AN   OLD  TRAVELER. 

By  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Author  of  <*St.  Liger," 
**  To-DAV  IN  Nbw  York,**  etc 

Aboitt  forty  years  ago  I  made  a  tonr  on  horsebaok 
through  Louisiana.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  Apzfl,  a 
beantifol  season  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  The'planta- 
tions  were  in  splendid  condition,  the  forests  oorered  with 
an  exuberance  of  leaf,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  and  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  could  be 
heard  in  its  perfection.  "With  youth  on  my  side,  and  all 
the  buoyant  feelings  which  youth  produces,  with  a  good 
horse  under  me,  with  an  atmosphere  so  elastic  that  a 
drau^t  of  it  was  almost  intoxicating,  do  you  wonder  I 
was  in  good  spirits  ?  * 


